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THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


EvoLvTion is defined by Professor Le Conte as “continuous, 
progressive change according to certain laws and by means of 
resident forces.” Religion has been defined by an English divine 
as “ The life of God in the soul of man.” It is my object to show 
that the Christian religion is itself an evolution ; that is, that this 
life of God in humanity is one of continuous progressive change, 


according to certain divine laws, and by means of forces, or a 
force, resident in humanity. The proposition is a very simple 
one ; my object is to illustrate and apply it, in a solution of some 
of the problems which are perplexing us concerning the Bible, the 
text-book of Christianity; the Church, the institutions of Chris- 
tianity ; theology, the philosophy of Christianity ; and social ethics 
and spiritual experiences, the social and personal life-fruit of Chris- 
tianity.! 

All scientific men to-day are evolutionists. That is, they agree, 
substantially, in holding that all life proceeds, by a regular and 
orderly sequence, from simple to more complex forms, from lower 
to higher forms, and in accordance with laws which either now 
are, or may yet be understood; these last are, at all events, a 
proper subject of hopeful investigation. The truth of this doc- 
trine I assume ; I assume that all life, including the religious life, 
proceeds by a regular and orderly sequence from simple and lower 
forms to more complex and higher forms, in institutions, in 
thought, in practical conduct, and in spiritual experience. It is 


1 For the full development of this thought, see my forthcoming volume, The 
Evolution of Christianity. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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not my purpose to demonstrate this proposition, but to state it, 
excmplify it, and apply it. 

As “evolution:”’ is the latest word of science, so “life” is the su- 
preme word of religion. All religious men agree that there is a 
life of God in the soul of man. Max Miiller may offer us a more 
scientific definition of religion, — one identical in sense, though dif- 
ferent inform. He says that “ Religion consists in the perception 
of the infinite under such manifestations as are able to influence 
the moral character of man” (Natural Religion, p. 188). The 
Christian religion then is, historically, the perception of that mani- 
festation of God made in and through Jesus Christ which has 
produced the changes in the moral life of man whose aggregate 
result is seen in the complex phenomena of Christianity, past and 
present. As all scientific men believe in evolution, — the orderly 
development of life from lower to higher forms, — so all Christians 
believe that there has been a manifestation of God in Jesus Christ 
which has produced historical Christianity. As I assume the 
truth of evolution, so I assume the truth of this fundamental 
article of the Christian faith. With the scientific believer, I be- 
lieve in the orderly and progressive development of all life; with 
the religious believer, I believe in the reality of a life of God in 
the soul of man. It is not my object to reconcile these two beliefs, 
but, assuming the truth of both, to show that this divine life is 
itself subject to this law of all life ; that Christianity is itself an 
evolution. To restate the fundamental proposition once more, in 
a different form: assuming Max Miiller’s definition, so amended 
and limited as to define the Christian religion alone, it is my ob- 
ject to show that the manifestation of God in Jesus Christ has 
been a gradual and growing manifestation, and that the changes 
wrought thereby in the moral life of man have been gradual and 
growing changes wrought by spiritual forces, or a spiritual force, 
resident in man. 

There are in Professor Le Conte’s definition of evolution three 
terms. Evolution is first a continuous progressive change ; second, 
according to certain laws; third, by means of resident forces. 
Each of these elements enters into and characterizes the develop- 
ment of Christianity. Christianity has been not a fixed and 
unchanging factor, but a life, subject to a continuous progressive 
change; this change has been not lawless, irregular, and unac- 
countable, but according to certain laws, fixed and inviolable and 
never violated, though by no means well understood ; and the 
cause of this change, or these changes, has been a force, not 
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foreign to man himself, but residing in him. Thus Christianity, 
whether regarded as an institutional, an intellectual, a social, or a 
moral life, has exemplified the law of evolution. 

I must beg indulgence for even a few more words of exact 
definition. For it cannot be doubted that in the discussion con- 
cerning the relation of Christianity to evolution, — or, in the 
larger and less exact phrase, concerning the relation of theology to 
science,— there has been much ignorance and more prejudice; 
ignorance respecting the true nature of evolution on the part of 
theological experts, and ignorance respecting the true nature of 
religion on the part of scientific experts. The theological discus- 
sions of our time grow out of an attempt, on the one hand, to re- 
state the principles of the Christian life in terms of an evolutionary 
philosophy, or in terms consistent with that philosophy ; and, on 
the other hand, out of resistance to this attempt, either by deny- 
ing evolutionary philosophy altogether, or by maintaining that the 
Christian religion is an exception to the ordinary laws of life ; 
that it is not and cannot be a continuous progression, but is and 
must be always unchanging; that it is not governed by certain 
laws, certainly not by laws which man can understand, but is 
dependent on the inscrutable if not capricious will of an unknown 
Person, and has its operating causes notin a force or forces resi- 
dent in humanity, but in a force or forces outside humanity. As 
I have said, I do not propose to discuss this question, except as 
an attempt to restate the principles of the Christian life in the 
terms of an evolutionary philosophy is such a discussion ; but it is 
evident, if such a restatement is to be made, that we must under- 
stand at the outset what we mean both by evolution and by the 
Christian life. 

The doctrine of evolution, then, makes no attempt whatever to 
explain the nature or origin of life. It is concerned not with the 
origin but with the phenomena of life. It sees the forces resi- 
dent in the phenomena, but it throws no light on the question how 
they came there. It traces the tree from the seed, the animal 
from the embryo, the planetary system from its nebulous condi- 
tion; it investigates and ascertains the process of development ; 
but it does not explain, or offer to explain, what is the difference 
between the seed, which is a living thing, and the grain of sand 
which is dead, or between the vitalized and the unvitalized egg, or 
what there is in the nebule which produces out of chaos a beauti- 
ful evolution fitted for human habitation. One may with Haeckel 
believe in spontaneous generation, or with Tyndall disbelieve in 
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it, and in either case be an evolutionist. Only the processes of 
life does evolution trace ; it does not offer to explain the nature or 
the origin of life. Life antedates all progress; and evolution only 
traces progress. The evolutionary theologian, then, must believe 
that the spiritual life shows itself in a continuous progress accord- 
ing to an orderly and regular sequence ; but his belief in evolu- 
tion will throw no light whatever on the question as to the secret 
of that life which antedates spiritual progress. He must believe 
that this spiritual force is resident in humanity ; but how it came 
to be resident in humanity, evolution cannot tell him. This he 
must learn, if at all, elsewhere. 

Making no attempt to explain the origin of life, the evolutionist 
insists that the processes of life are always from the simple to the 
complex; from the simple nebulz to the complicated world con- 
taining mineral substances and vegetable and animal life; from 
the germinant mollusk through every form of animate creation 
up to the vertebrate mammal, including man; from the family, 
through the tribe, to the nation; from the paternal form of gov- 
ernment, through the oligarchic, and the aristocratic, to the demo- 
cratic ; from slavery, — the patriarchal capitalist owning his slave 
on terms hardly different from those on which he owns his wife, 
— to the complicated relationship of modern society between em- 
ployer and employed. In this movement, notwithstanding appar- 
ent blunders, false types and arrested developments, the evolu- 
tionist sees a steady progress from lower to higher forms of life. 
The Christian evolutionist, then, wil! expect to find modern 
Christianity more complex than primitive Christianity. For the 
purpose of this comparison, I do not go back of Bethlehem: then, 
the confession “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God,” 
— now, the Episcopal Thirty-nine Articles, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Twenty-four Articles, or the Westminster Confession of 
Faith of Thirty-three Chapters, with their numerous sub-sections; 
then, the simple supper-talk with the twelve friends, met in a fel- 
lowship sanctified by prayer and love, — now an elaborate altar, 
jeweled vestments, pealing organ, kneeling and awe-stricken wor- 
shipers; then, meetings from house to house for prayer, Christian 
praise and instruction in the simpler facts of the Master’s life and 
the fundamental principles of his kingdom, — now, churches, with 
preachers, elders, bishops, sessions, presbyteries, councils, associa- 
tions, missionary boards; then, a brief prayer, breathing the com- 
mon wants of universal humanity in a few simple petitions, — 
now, an elaborate ritual, appealing to ear and eye and imagina- 
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tion, by all the accessories which art, and music, and historic asso- 
ciation combined can confer; then, a brotherhood in Jerusalem, 
with all things in common and a board of deacons to see that all 
were fed and none were surfeited, — now, a brotherly love mak- 
ing its way, in spite of selfishness, towards the realization of that 
brotherhood of humanity which is as yet only a dream of poets. 
Nevertheless, he will expect to find the Christianity of the nine- 
teenth century, despite its failures and defects, better intellectu- 
ally, organically, morally, and spiritually, than the Christianity 
of the first century. 

The doctrine of evolution is not a doctrine of harmonious and 
uninterrupted progress. The most common, if not the most accu- 
rate, formula of evolution is “ struggle for existence, survival of 
the fittest.” The doctrine of evolution assumes that there are 
forces in the world seemingly hostile to progress, that life is a 
perpetual battle and progress a perpetual victory. The Christian 
evolutionist will then expect to find Christianity a warfare — in 
church, in society, in the individual. He will expect Christianity 
to be a Centaur,— half horse, half man; a Laocoén struggling 
with the serpents from the sea; a seed fighting its way against 
frost and darkness towards the light and the life. He will recur 
continually to his definition that evolution is a continuous pro- 
gressive change by means of resident forces. He will remember 
that the divine life is resident in undivine humanity. He will not 
be surprised to find the waters of the stream disturbed ; for he will 
reflect that the divine purity has come into a turbid stream, and 
that it can purify only by being itself indistinguishably combined 
with the impure. When he is told that modern Christianity is 
only a “ Civilized Paganism,” he will reply, “ That is exactly what 
I supposed it to be; and it will continue to be a civilized paganism 
until the civilization has entirely eliminated the paganism.” He 
will not be surprised to find pagan ceremonies in the ritual, pagan 
superstitions in the creed, and pagan selfishness in the life. He 
will not even be surprised to find limitations of knowledge in Christ 
himself (Mark xiii. 32) ; errors and partialisms in the Bible, and 
ignorance and superstition in the Church. For he will remember 
that the divine life which is bringing all life into harmony with 
itself is a life resident in man, so far as is possible in a human life, 
God interpreted in the terms of a finite human experience. He 
will remember that the Bible does not claim to be the absolute Word 
of God; that, on the contrary, it declares that the Word of God 
was with God and was God, and existed before the world was; 
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that it claims to be the Word of God, as perceived and under- 
stood by holy men of old, the Word as spoken to men, and under- 
stood and interpreted by men, who saw it in part as we still see 
it, and reflected it as from a mirror in enigmas. He will remem- 
ber that the Church is not yet the bride of Christ, but the daugh- 
ter of the ashes whom Christ is educating to be his bride. He 
will remember that Christianity is not the absolute divine, but the 
divine in humanity, the divine force resident in man and trans- 
forming man into the likeness of the divine. Christianity is the 
light struggling with the darkness, life battling with death, the 
spiritual overcoming the animal. The end is not yet. We judge 
Christianity as the scientist judges the embryo, as the gardener 
the bud, as the teacher the pupil, — not by what it is, but by what 
it promises to be when the struggle is over, and the victory is 
won, and the fittest is presented perfect and complete, the sole 
survivor. 

The doctrine of evolution is not inconsistent with the existence 
of types of arrested development or deterioration and decay. The 
progress is continuous but not unbroken. Nature halts. She 
shows specimens of unfinished work. Evolution is not all onward 
and upward. There are incomplete types, stereotyped and left 
unchanged and unchanging; there are no-movements, lateral 
movements, downward movements ; there is inertia, death, decay. 
The Christian evolutionist is not then surprised to find all these 
phenomena in the evolution of Christianity. His finding them 
there does not shake his faith in the divine life which struggles 
toward victory against obstacles, and sometimes seems to suffer 
defeat. He expects to find faith hardened at certain epochs into 
cast-iron creeds; thought arrested in its development, men strug- 
gling to prevent all growth, imagining that death is life and life 
is death, that evolution is dangerous and that arrested development 
alone is safe. He expects to find pagan superstitions sometimes 
triumphing over Christian faith, even in church creeds; pagan 
ceremonies sometimes masquerading in Christian robes, even in 
church services; and pagan selfishness poisoning the life blood 
of Christian love, even in communities which think themselves 
wholly Christian. 

“A growing tree,” says a Le Conte, “branches and 
again branches in all directions, some branches going upward, 
some sidewise, and some downward — anywhere, everywhere, for 
light and air; but the whole tree grows ever taller in its higher 
branches, larger in the circumference of its outstretching arms, 
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and more diversified in structure. Even so the tree of life, by the 
law of differentiation, branches and rebranches continually in all 
directions, — some branches going upward to higher planes (prog- 
ress), some pushing horizontally, neither rising nor sinking, but 
only going further from the generalized origin (specialization) ; 
some going downward (degeneration) ; anywhere, everywhere, for 
an unoccupied place in the economy of Nature; but the whole tree 
grows ever higher in its highest parts, grander in its proportions 
and more complexly diversified in its structure.” Consciously or 
unconsciously, Professor Le Conte has borrowed his figure from 
Christ. The mustard seed is growing to be the greatest of all 
herbs ; but it grows in all directions: some branches pushing 
upward to higher planes; some growing only further and further 
away from the original stock, different therefrom in apparent 
direction, yet the same in nature and in fruit; some growing 
downward and earthward ; some with fresh wood and fresh leaves ; 
some halting in their growth and standing stunted and dwarfed, 
yet living; some dead and only waiting the sharp pruning knife 
of the gardener, or nature’s slower knife of decay: yet the whole 
“ higher in its highest parts, grander in its proportions, and more 
complexly diversified in its structure” than when the Nazarene 
cast the seed into the ground by the shores of Gennesaret. Then, 
‘a solitary physician, healing a few score of lame and halt and blind. 
and lepers by a touch or a word, — now, throughout all lands 
which his presence has made holy, hospitals for every form of 
disease known among mankind; then, a single feeding of five 
thousand men, beside women and children, seated in serried ranks 
upon the ground, — now, an organized benefaction, which, through 
the consecrated channels of commerce, so distributes to the- needs 
of man, that in a truly Christian community a famine is well-nigh 
impossible; then, a single teacher speaking to a single congrega- 
tion on the hillside, and illustrating the simplest principles of the 
moral life, — now, unnumbered followers, so instructing men con- 
cerning God, duty, love, life, that not only does every nation hear 
the truth in a dialect which it can understand, but every tempera- 
ment also in a language of intellect and emotion, unconsciously 
adapted to its special need. Does any Christian think that such 
a view is lacking in reverence for the Master? He may settle the 
question with the Master himself, who said, “ Greater works than 
these shall ye do; because I go to my Father.” 
It may, perhaps, be assumed that the scientist, if he accepts 
religion in any sense, will not object to this view of Christianity. 
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If he believes that man is a spiritual being, and possesses a spirit- 
ual life, he will welcome the attempt to trace the development of 
this life according to the now generally accepted principles of evo- 
lution. But certain religious minds will at once interpose an 
objection. The religious life will seem to them to be an exception 
to the general law of evolution. They may hesitate to formulate 
an objection which their feeling really interposes. They may even 
be startled if they attempt to formulate such an objection, by dis- 
covering that, in so doing, they are denying the unity of life, and 
thus in fact, though not in form, throwing doubt upon the unity 
of God. But they will easily find this objection formulated for 
them. They will find it stated by Lord Macaulay in the interest 
of rationalism. ‘“ All divine truth,” he says, “is, according to the 
doctrine of all Protestant churches, revealed in certain books. It 
is equally open to all who, in any age, can read these books; nor 
can all the discoveries of all the philosophies of the world add a™ 
single verse to any of those books. It is plain, therefore, that in 
divinity there cannot be a progress analogous to that which is con- 
stantly taking place in pharmacy, geology, and navigation. A 
Christian of the fifth century with a Bible is neither better nor 
worse situated than a Christian of the nineteenth century with a 
Bible, candor and natural acuteness being of course supposed 
equal.” 1 They will find the same objection to progress in re- 
ligion stated with equal vigor by Dean Burgon, but in the interest 
of theological conservatism. “The essential difference between 
Theology and every other Science which can be named is this, — 
that whereas the others are progressive, Theology does not admit 
of progress, and that for the reason already assigned, viz. ; because 
it came to Man, in the first instance, not as a partial discovery but 
as a complete Revelation. Whereas, therefore, in the investiga- 
tion of natural phenomena, man’s business is to discover some- 
thing new, Theology bids its professors inquire for what is old.” 2 

This objection cannot be met by analogical arguments from 
other departments of thought and life, for its gist lies in a sup- 
posed contrast between theology, the science of the divine life, 
and all other sciences. The Bible is interpreted alike by Lord 
Macaulay and by Dean Burgon, alike by the apostle of a culti- 
vated agnosticism and by the representative of a conservative 
ecclesiasticism, as a bar to progress. It would be vain to point 
out that the Christianity of the nineteenth century is not the same 

1 Macaulay’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 305 ; Ranke’s History of the Popes. 
2 Dean Burgon in the Fortnightly Review, for April, 1887, p. 606. 
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as the Christianity of the first century. The reply will be that 
it is not the same because of the decadence which has fallen upon 
the Church. We turn then to the Bible itself, since the radical 
denial that progress may be predicated of religion is based upon the 
Bible, to ask whether it claims to prevent or to promote thought 
and life, whether its command is “ halt ” or “forward march,” 
whether, in Dean Burgon’s phrase, it forbids men to discover aught 
that is new and commands those who believe in it to inquire only 
for what is old. 

To ask this question is to answer it. The most casual glance at 
the Bible discloses the fact that, from its opening to its closing 
utterance, it is the record of progress, a call to progress, an inspi- 
ration to progress. Its face is always set towards the future. 
The story of the Fall is in some respects similar in Genesis and 
in other ancient legends; but Genesis alone contains a promise 
of restoration, “He shall bruise thy heel, but thou shalt bruise 
his head.” Poisoned shalt thou be by the spirit of evil, but the 
spirit of evil shall be ground to powder beneath thy feet at last. 
The story of the Deluge is common to Genesis and other tradi- 
tions as ancient or more ancient; but it is in Genesis that the 
rainbow spans the retreating cloud, bidding man look forward 
with hope toa divinely ordered future. Abraham is led out of 
the land of his idolatry by a promise to be fulfilled, not in his 
time, but in the day of his children’s children. Israel is sum- 
moned out of Egypt by the expectation of a future prosperity, for 
which his past and his present give no warrant. The Tabernacle - 
in the Wilderness is a preparation for a Temple in the Holy Land. 
The Temple is destroyed forever, and with it the idolatrous idea 
that God’s presence is confined to holy places, or his revelation of 
himself to particular forms; in its place, seventy years of exile 
give to the Jewish people the Synagogue and the Holy Scriptures. 
From Genesis to Malachi the faces of patriarch, prophet, and 
priest are turned to the future: the religion of Judaism is a re- 
ligion of expectancy ; the hope and faith of Israel are fixed upon 
a Coming One. The condition of the Jews is exactly the reverse 
of that which Dean Burgon recommends ; their theology makes it 
their business to look for something new, not to inquire for and 
be content with what is old. 

Three or four centuries pass by. The new dispensation opens 
with a prophecy and a promise. Its first word turns all thoughts 
to the future: Prepare ye the way of the Coming Lord, is the 
burden of John the Baptist’s message. Jesus takes up the cry. 
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His preaching is also a summons to hope and expectancy: “ The 
Kingdom of God is at hand.” The people dwell in their past; 
he summons them continually to the future. They are content 
with Moses and the prophets ; he not only proclaims another and 
a better law, but he also declares in unmistakable terms his rela- 
tion to the old: it is unfinished, he comes to complete; it is un- 
developed, he comes to ripen. The process will be gradual, the 
consummation requires time. His kingdom is not a completed 
kingdom, it is the seed cast in the ground; it is a wheat-field 
growing up for a future harvest. His teaching is new wine, it 
requires new bottles ; it is a new life, it requires a new garment. 
The institutions of Christianity must be elastic, because Chris- 
tianity itself is a growing religion, with a life greater in the future 
than in the present. As the end draws near, Christ gathers with 
his disciples inside the walls of Jerusalem, and as the setting sun 
gilds the spires and domes of the Holy City, he foretells the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and bids his disciples take a long look 
ahead, through the gloom of that dreadful day, to a redemption 
to be perfected and a Redeemer yet to come. He meets them in 
the upper chamber; he repeats the message in tenderer words: 
he has many things to say to them which now they are not able to 
bear. They must wait for the best; it lies in the future. As he 
ascends out of their sight the angelic word to them is that they 
must look for his reappearing, and through patience, hope, and a 
blessed activity prepare for it. That which inspires the apostles, 
as they take up their work, is not the memory of a great past, but 
the hope of a great future. They are as those that seek a coun- 
try. They are pilgrims and strangers, and their haven lies before 
them. They forget the things that are behind ; they press for- 
ward for their prize. They count not themselves to have attained ; 
they follow after, if they may apprehend that for which they are 
apprehended in Christ Jesus. They look for a new heaven and 
a new earth in which dwelleth righteousness. They exhort one 
another to grow in grace and in knowledge. And when at last 
the canon closes, the last vision which greets our eyes is not a 
completed city, but a city still descending out of heaven upon the 
earth ; not a completed victory, but a Captain riding forth con- 
quering and to conquer; not a kingdom accomplished, but an 
hour yet to come when the kingdoms of this earth shall have 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. From the 
vague promises of redemption in the first chapter of Genesis to 
the clear vision of victory in the last chapter of Revelation, the 
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ery of patriarch, prophet, martyr, apostle, and seer is the cry of 
the Lord to Moses by the shore of the Red Sea: “Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go forward.” If Lord Macaulay 
and Dean Burgon were right, if “theology does not admit of 
progress,” Moses could not have added to Abraham's call the 
clearer words of the Ten Commandments, nor David supplanted 
the Tabernacle with preparations for a Temple, nor the prophets 
of exile have encouraged the organization of the synagogues, nor 
the Master substituted the Sermon on the Mount for the Mosaic 
Law, nor Paul have completed the wisdom of Proverbs and Eccle- 
siastes with the diviner and profounder wisdom of the Epistles to 
the Romans and to the Ephesians. 

‘This whole notion of revealed religion consisting in a revelation 
made once for all and therefore forbidding progress, or confining 
it within very narrow limits, — to the criticism and interpretation, 
for example, of a Book or a restatement of what the Book says, 
but in slightly different forms of speech, — grows out of a singular 
misapprehension of the nature of Revelation. The sun in the 
heavens is obscured by the clouds ; through a break in the clouds 
it appears for an instant; the navigator catches its place, makes 
up his record, and by that record thenceforth steers his vessel. 
So the ancient prophets are conceived to have caught a glimpse of 
divine truth, entered it in their log, and given us the reckoning 
by which ever after the world is to be navigated. But this notion 
of revelation, as something external to man, is as inconsistent with 
Scripture as it is with the analogies of all education and the fun- 
damental principles of psychology. Revelation is unveiling ; but 
the veil is over the mind of the pupil, not over the face of the 
truth. This veil is removed and can only be removed gradually, 
as the mind itself acquires a capacity to perceive and receive truth 
before incomprehensible. The figure is not original with me; I 
borrow it from Paul: “ Even unto this day when Moses is read, 
the veil is upon their heart. Nevertheless when one shall turn to 
the Lord, the veil shall be taken away.” The heavens are not 
veiled from the pupil, but the pupil is veiled, so that he cannot 
comprehend the stellar spaces, magnitudes, movements, until edu- 
cation has removed the veil and so revealed the truth. As in 
physical, so in moral science, revealing is a psychological process. 
It is the creation of capacity, — moral and intellectual, or both. 
In the nature of the case it can be nothing else. Truth cannot 
be revealed to incapacity. That God is love is the simplest, as it 
is the most fundamental revelation, concerning God which his 
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Word contains. But it means and can mean no more than love 
means to the individual soul. The child in the infant class prat- 
tles it artlessly, searcely knowing the meaning of the word. The 
maiden sees a new and deeper meaning in it, as love looks out of 
her eyes into the eyes of the bridegroom at the altar. The mother 
has a new revelation when the babe upon her bosom strikes a new 
note of love in her heart. The aged saint, through the joy and 
the sorrow of love, the hunger and the satisfaction of love, love at 
the marriage, love in the home, love at the open grave, has learned 
something more, though not all, of the height and depth, the 
length and breadth of love immeasurable ; the text lightly dropped 
from her lips in childhood she cannot speak without bowed head 
and tearful eyes. As with the individual, so with the race; love 
means in the Nineteenth Century what it could not mean in the 
First ; from the lips of a Henry Ward Beecher what it could not 
mean from the lips of an Augustine or a Calvin. 

Thus the Bible is not so much a revelation as a means of revela- 
tion. It is a revelation, because beyond all other books it stimu- 
lates the moral and spiritual nature, stirs men to think, and feel, 
awakens their life, and so develops in them a capacity to perceive 
and receive the truths of the moral and the spiritual order. God 
is not veiled, but-man is blind; and the Bible opens the eyes of 
the blind. The Church has indeed often adopted, consciously or 
unconsciously, the philosophy of Lord Macaulay and Dean Bur- 
gon ; it has endeavored to crystallize truth into a formal and final 
state. For a creed is truth crystallized. But a.crystal is a dead 
thing; and truth is living. It is not a crystal; it isaseed. It 
is to be planted ; and what comes from the planting will depend 
as much on the soil in which it is planted as on the seed itself. 
The figure is Christ’s. ‘“ A sower went forth to sow; some seed 
fell by the wayside, some upon stony places; some among thorns ; 
some into good ground and brought forth fruit, some an hundred 
fold, some sixty fold, some thirty fold.” Which way does the 
seed look: backward to the winter, or forward to the autumn ? 
The fundamental difficulty about all attempts to define truth in a 
creed is that truth is infinite, and therefore transcends all defini- 
tions. As soon as humanity understands the creed, the creed 
ceases to be to humanity the whole truth; because there is truth 
yet beyond, not confined within the creed. The fundamental dif- 
ficulty in all attempts to reduce truth to a dogma is that they 
are attempts to reveal truth without imparting life. But truth 
cannot be revealed except as life is imparted; for we can know 
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only as we live. Revelation is, of psychological necessity, pro- 
gressive ; for we know the truth only as we grow in life-capa- 
city to know the truth. The Bible never falls into the error of 
the Church. It never attempts to reduce truth to a dogma, never 
crystallizes it in a creed. The value of the Bible is not that it fur- 
nishes men with thought, but that it stimulates them to think. 
The Bible is a revelation because it is a literature of power; it 
operates on humanity for cataract; it removes the veil from the 
readers’ eyes ; it stirs and stimulates them to see truth with their 
own eyes and to think it in their own thoughts. 

In fact this has always been the effect of the Bible. Churches, 
creeds, and theological and ecclesiastical systems have often re- 
pressed thought, checked it, or at least, tethered it. The Bible 
has always stimulated thought. It has emancipated the mind, set 
men thinking, and created differences and divisions. Not with- 
out historical warrant does Kaulbach, in his cartoon of the Re- 
formation, group all the intellectual activity of the Seventeenth 
Century around Luther with his open Bible in his hand. The 
Bible is not a substitute for thought, but a spur to thinking. It 
reveals truth not by making it so plain that men need not study, 
but by making it so fascinating that study they must. Lessing 
said that if one offered him Truth in the one hand and Search 
for Truth in the other, he would choose Search for Truth. Search 
for Truth the Bible has been in its history, ever since the Wal- 
denses studied it in secret in their mountain fastnesses, and by it 
fed that independence and individuality which the ecclesiasticism 
of their age had almost extirpated everywhere else in Europe. 

The belief then that the Christian religion is a divine life is not 
inconsistent with the belief that it is an evolution ; for evolution 
offers no explanation of the nature or origin of life, it only ex- 
plains life’s process. The belief that the Bible is a revelation 
from God is not inconsistent with the belief that the Christian 
religion is an evolution ; for revelation is not a final statement of 
truth, crystallized into dogma, but a gradual and progressive 
unveiling of the mind that it may see truth clearly and receive it 
vitally. The Bible is not fossilized truth in an amber Book ; it 
is a seed which vitalizes the soil into which it is cast ; a window 
through which the light of dawning day enters the quickened 
mind ; a voice commanding humanity to look forward and to go 
forward; a prophet who bids men seek their golden age in the 
future, not in the past. 

Lyman ABBOTT. 
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THE HISTORIC AND THE IDEAL CHRIST. 


Ir is interesting to follow the changes in men’s thoughts in 
regard to the person of Jesus, to see how his humanity has been 
taken up into divinity, to watch the different methods by which 
men have striven in their thought to unite the two elements that 
have seemed to most so incongruous; and then to see how, by a 
fuller recognition of his humanity, he has been brought back to 
earth, while men have sought by various theories to preserve for 
him an exceptional position among men. It is not only interest- 
ing but important to consider what truth may underlie this ideal- 
izing process, and especially to ask in what sense, if in any, Jesus, 
standing in the full light of history, must continue to be regarded 
as the ideal man. 

The doctrine of the deity of Christ is doubtless held by many 
to-day in the simple and literal manner in which it is represented 
by the historic creeds. It is not many years since Professor 
Shedd wrote: “The Logos, by his incarnation and exaltation, 
marvelous as it seems took a human nature with him into the 
depth of the Godhead. A finite glorified human nature is now 
eternally united with the second Trinitarian person, and a God- 
man is now the middle person of the Trinity.”! I suppose that 
many would still accept these words as a statement of their own 
belief. But the history of modern thought shows that the doc- 
trine is gradually losing its hold upon the world. This is seen in 
the origin and development of the Unitarian and other heretical 
bodies, and, not less clearly, in the changes which the doctrine is 
undergoing within churches that consider themselves and are 
generally considered to be orthodox. 

It is not to be expected that a form of thought so long held as 
sacred would pass away at once, leaving no trace of its presence, 
and that Jesus after being regarded as God for centuries should 
quickly come to be looked upon as man. Great changes in human 
thought rarely take place suddenly. Both in the church considered 
orthodox, and in the bodies considered heretical, the change has 
been, and still is gradual. He who had been a God still bore 
about him something of the fragrance of the upper heavens. Men 
could not help seeing him in the light of his previous exaltation. 
Such influences have colored men’s conception of Jesus of Naza- 
reth in the past, and they color it in many minds to-day. Thus, 


1 Shedd’s Dogmatic Theology, vol. ii. pp. 230 ff. 
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we find him regarded as the absolutely exceptional man; the 
supernatural man; the sinless man; the ideal man, in the sense 
that in him was all possible perfection ; or the divine man, in the 
sense that in him, by nature and office, there was, in some special 
and supernatural manner, the revelation of God to men. These 
views, sometimes sharply defined, sometimes extremely vague, 
have marked and still mark the transition in men’s thought of 
Jesus. 

Perhaps as characteristic an example as we can find of this 
phase of modern thought is furnished by the German theologian 
Dorner. There is a special interest for us in his views, because 
his system has influenced, in a marked manner, certain forms of 
theologic thought in our own country. According to Dorner, the 
Logos was incarnated in Jesus. The Logos is the second person 
of the Trinity, if the term “ person” can be used in relation to such 
a Trinity as Dorner recognizes. It is a Trinity which has nothing 
in common with that of the creeds. The Trinity, according to 
Dorner, is made up of the elements that enter into the various 
aspects of all complete spiritual consciousness. Thus, in one of 
these aspects the Father stands for what we may call the “1” of 
the divine self-consciousness; the Son stands for what we may 
call the “ me;” while the Holy Spirit stands for the unity of the 
two. Thus, according to this view, every one who believes that 
God is a spirit is thereby a Trinitarian. 

Dorner illustrates the possibility of the mingling of the divine 
with the human in Jesus by certain elements of human experience.” 
One of these is the presence of the Holy Spirit in the Christian. 
This higher life is not present as anything foreign, that can be 
distinguished from the human life into which it enters. It has 
become one with this human life, while at the same time it imparts 
to it a power which the human life by itself could not have shared. 
Another example which Dorner gives to illustrate the same truth 
is found in the moral sense. The conscience is the very presence 
and power of God in the soul, yet the unity of the life is not 
broken up by it. These illustrations seem to place the relation 
of Jesus to the Higher Power upon a level with that of other men. 
We might even think that there was no difference of kind, but 
simply one of degree. So to conceive his thought, however, would 
be to misunderstand Dorner, though there is such vagueness in 
his statement that I am unable to say wherein the difference con- 


1 Christliche Glaubenslehre, vol. i. pp. 395 ff. 
2 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 420. 
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sists. This vagueness arises in part from the fact that, accord- 
ing to his statement, the Word which in Jesus was made flesh has 
no separate personality or consciousness. It is simply the objec- 
tive side of the divine consciousness. 

While the view of Dorner may be taken as an illustration of 
the manner in which the doctrine of the deity of Christ may be 
retained in form while its substance has been lost, that of Schleier- 
macher may represent another type of thought which has been not 
uncommon since his day. According to him Christ was a new and 
higher creation, who was the introducer of a new life upon the 
earth. He was the supernatural man.! 

I notice these two forms of thought to illustrate the fact that 
the phases of belief which they represent are absolutely without 
Scriptural authority. If we assume, as the church has done, that 
the teaching of the New Testament is perfectly uniform in regard 
to this matter, we must take its highest and most definite state- 
ments to represent this teaching. 

In the Epistles ascribed to Paul we have very clear and definite 
utterances. Christ was consciously preéxistent. He dwelt in the 
glory of God, exalted above all others save God. His subordi- 
nation to God is often recognized, but except for this, there is no 
limit to his power and glory. A single example will suffice. In 
the Epistle to the Philippians we read of Christ: ‘“* Who, being in 
the form of God, counted it not a prize to be on an equality with 
God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of men.”? Here we have something extremely 
definite. The passage declares a personal preéxistence in glory, 
and a conscious and voluntary surrender of this glory, in order to 
enter upon the earthly life. If the Bible is an infallible and 
divine authority its statements must be accepted just as they stand. 
It will not do to go beyond them, or to fall short of them. It will 
not do to say: “ Because the Bible says he is exalted in one way, 
therefore we will say that he is exalted in another way.” It will 
not do to say, “‘ Because the New Testament places him so near to 
God, we will make him the equal of God ; we will make him very 
God.” Whether we go beyond the statements of the New Testa- 
ment.or fall short of them, we equally lose its authority ; if there 
is any reason for accepting such statements as authoritative, they 
must be taken just as they stand. We have no right to pick and 
to choose ; to say we will accept this, and reject that. We have 


1 Christliche Glaube, vol. ii. pp. 34 ff. 
2 Philippians ii. 6, 7. 
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no right to soften down a declaration that seems to us too strong ; 
or to reduce a clear statement of an individual fact to a hazy ab- 
straction. 

Vague notions in regard to the divinity of Christ, like that 
quoted from Dorner, which are more or less prevalent at the pres- 
ent day, and other notions in regard to his exceptional humanity, 
which reproduce something like the thought of Schleiermacher, 
have a certain air of real or semi-orthodoxy ; but they have no 
more Biblical authority behind them than the barest humanita- 
rianism. 

It may be said that beside the authority of the Bible there is 
the authority of the church; that in the church we have a pro- 
gressive development of doctrine. This may be and doubtless is 
true; but obviously this assumption cannot be used to sustain any 
particular view that may be held at any one time by any portion 
of the church, or even by the whole church. The history of the 
church is not yet complete. Who can say what its final utter- 
ance will be? It is an interesting and important fact, however, 
that in the deification of Jesus, and in the modifications which the 
dogma of his divinity has undergone in its gradual relaxation, we 
have simply an example of doctrinal development. The doctrine 
was developed as an organism grows, and it is disintegrating as an 
organism disintegrates when it has passed its prime. In other 
words, the minds of men pass from one form of thought, which 
has been held earnestly, to another and radically different form of 
thought, very gradually. They tend to cling to the old as long as 
possible, and often they do not realize how the substance of the 
thought has been so transformed that its significance has been 
thoroughly changed. 

In the dogma that we are considering there is a special motive 
at work to retard the transformation of belief. Jesus has stood 
as the central figure in history. He has been the object of love 
and reverence, even of adoration. Men have feared to let go the 
idea of some special supernatural and superhuman element in his 
nature and personality, lest his préeminence and his influence 
should be lost, undistinguishable among the manifold factors that 
enter into our modern life and our civilization. They have feared 
to leave him to take his chances in what may be called the his- 
torical struggle for existence. Yet whatever supernatural ele- 
ments may or may not be recognized in his life, to this we must 
come at last. The historical struggle for existence is as pitiless 


as that which has been going on in the natural world. Even 
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man, the favorite child of nature and of Providence, cast appar- 
ently defenseless among the rude forces, animate and inanimate, 
that rule the world, would not have endured, had he not possessed 
certain powers of advantage in the great struggle. The Provi- 
dence that preserved him was shown, not in surrounding him with 
safeguards, but in equipping him with those finer weapons by 
using which he triumphed over the elemental! and brute forces of 
his environment. If, then, Jesus is to be recognized as the leader 
of the higher life of the world, the recognition cannot rest upon 
any theories of his office or of his person. He must hold the 
leadership simply because he leads. 

We must here look upon the work of Jesus from the hither 
side. We can raise no question as to the divine plan or the 
councils of eternity. If we recognize a divine plan at all, this 
recognition can only rest upon what we find in the divine accom- 
plishment. When, with this purpose in our minds, we look at the 
actual life of Jesus, we are at first baffled and disappointed. The 
story of his life, save in certain salient points, appears confused, 
if not contradictory. The Gospels were written long enough after 
the events which they describe to admit of forgetfulness, and of 
the growth of myths that! obscure and distort the original facts. 
More confusing still, the thought of this later time to some extent 
necessarily blends itself wfth the thought of Jesus or takes the 
place of it. The geologist can distinguish at a glance the vein of 
trap rock which cuts through the solid mass into which it has 
found its way ; but who shall distinguish with equal accuracy the 
later thought that has become infiltrated into the discourses of 
Jesus ? 

As an example of the difficulty of reaching definite conclusions 
as to some of the fundamental facts in the history of Jesus, we 
may refer to a discussion that has recently interested many stu- 
dents of the New Testament. In his work entitled “ The Seat of 
Authority in Religion,” Dr. Martineau maintains that Jesus did 
not himself claim to be the Christ; but that this office was first 
ascribed to him after his death. He bases his argument chiefly 
upon a conversation of Jesus with his disciples that occurred dur- 
ing the journey to Jerusalem.! Jesus asked his disciples, “ Who 
do men say that I am? And they told him, saying, John the 
Baptist ; and others, Elijah; but others, One of the prophets. 
And he asked them, But who say ye that 1am? Peter answer- 
eth and saith unto him, Thou art the Christ. And he charged 

1 The Seat of Authority in Religion, pp. 349 ff. 
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them that they should tell no man of him.”! Dr. Martineau 
assumes that Jesus here denies that he is the Messiah. In this 
he seems to me to force the words. The passage does take for 
granted that the Messiahship had not before been claimed by 
Jesus; and it suggests a reason why his claim was not known 
afterwards during his life. It seems to imply that while he lived 
Jesus was not recognized as the Christ. If, however, we take 
this and other passages that might be associated with it as our 
starting-point, we are met by many others that describe him as 
taking openly upon himself the Messiah’s office. I refer to this 
discussion, not to take one side or the other, but simply to illus- 
trate the kind of difficulties that we meet when we try to form a 
clear picture of the life and work of Jesus. We have to adopt some 
principle according to which we shall emphasize one or another 
class of statements as most to be relied upon, or as most charac- 
teristic. Here is obviously much room for caprice; the most 
careful judgment and the keenest historic sense are needed. 

When we turn from the attempt to construct the story of Jesus, 
and seek to comprehend something of his character and person- 
ality, we meet somewhat of the same difficulty, but in a far less 
degree. The personality of Jesus stands out with a distinctness 
that is not surpassed in the case of any of the heroes of antiquity. 
Despite the myths and the arbitrary reconstructions by which the 
narrative is marred, it is impossible to mistake the character of the 
central person. We find the same image stamped upon the work 
and the ideals of his followers. The church to-day, however im- 
perfectly, reproduces the image of its founder. If criticism of the 
New Testament story should be far more destructive than it is ; 
if the whole narrative should be resolved into the mist of a later 
mythology, even this would reflect, in glowing colors, the real 
image and the strong personality of Jesus. 

We see in him a man in whom mysticism and practicality were 
united in a wonderful degree. His God-consciousness, from cer- 
tain points of view, seems to be the one supreme factor in his life. 
It shows itself under all circumstances. Whatever may be the 
subject on which he speaks, this thought of the ever-present God 
mingles in the discourse. We do not need the stories of the 
nights of prayer and of lonely struggle to teach us how he lived 
in this divine companionship, though these confirm and complete 
the impression of this aspect of his life. Sometimes this con- 
sciousness of God takes form in the glad sense of fellowship. 

1 Mark viii. 27 ff. 
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Sometimes he finds in God the ideal of human living. Sometimes 
he bows before his unapproachable perfection. Under one form 
or another, the thought of God seems always present to him. When 
we turn to his life among men, his gare and his loving sympathy 
for them seem in turn to be the supreme power that manifested 
itself in him. His days were passed in ministering to their needs. 
While he shrank from being known as a wonder worker, the 
strange healing power that he possessed was always at the service 
of those who needed his help. The spiritual needs of men moved 
him, however, more deeply than their physical sufferings. To 
him a blind and halting spirit was far more pitiful than a blind 
and halting body. He did not underrate, as his followers have 
sometimes done, the importance of ministering to the, physical 
needs of those about him. These, as we have seen, he never failed 
to help, so far as in him lay. But his great enthusiasm went to 
the quickening of the spiritual life of men. He would take them 
up into that fair world of aspiration and peace, of purity and love, 
in which he perpetually dwelt. He would make them share that 
divine companionship which was the strength and the joy of his 
own life. 

In Jesus we also find blended in a union no less rare the ele- 
ments of conservatism and reform. His keen vision distinguished 
accurately between the abuses that had gathered about the funda- 
mental principles of the national constitution, and these principles 
themselves ; between the pettiness of observance that sank into 
triviality, and the service which the law itself demanded. * Per- 
haps nothing is more marked in his character than his power of 
seeing things in their true perspective, of distinguishing between 
the great and the small. The saying, “ This ought ye to have done 
and not to have left the other undone,” illustrates the spirit which 
controlled his teaching and the habits of his life. Thus he reared 
within the Jewish law a moral and religious structure so complete 
that it stood undisturbed and fair when that law fell away. 

Another of these harmoniously blended contrasts in the spirit 
of Jesus we find in the manner in which he looked upon different 
classes of sins. Nowhere does his sense of ethical perspective 
show itself more clearly. The sins that spring from impulse, and 
from human weakness, that have their roots in something not 
wholly bad, and are fostered by the needs of the individual and 
by the customs of society, the sins, at the same time, that the 
world most affects to despise, — to these he was unspeakably ten- 
der. He strove to uplift the fallen, to encourage those whose 
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hearts had failed, to lighten by the smile of sympathy the path of 
those who moved in the shadow of the world’s scorn. At the 
same time, there was nothing weak in this sympathy. It held up 
the ideal of a purer and better life that was still in the power of 
the sinner. On the other hand, for spiritual pride, for the spirit 
of those who, unconscious of their own sins, looked down in scorn 
upon their fellows, he had no sympathy. He seemed to feel that 
their spirit of self-righteousness crushed out all faith in the true 
life and all power to attain it. While for the outcasts of the world 
he knew there was no hope save in encouragement, for those who 
were filled with spiritual exaltation, whose sins disturbed neither 
their satisfaction with themselves, nor the world’s satisfaction with 
them, he saw that there was no hope save in humiliation. I have 
little sympathy with those who find something foreign to the spirit 
of Jesus in the denunciations which he hurled at the self-righteous 
oppressors of the lowly whom he would exalt. I am a little sus- 
picious even of the sadly modulated tones in which, according to 
the familiar story, Channing rendered these words in order to re- 
move the misgivings of a person who seems to have learned to 
know only one side of the completeness of the Master. The 
Christ whom the painters for the most part give us could not have 
uttered these words. They cannot give the whole; so they take 
the fairest and the gentlest part. But Jesus united the tender- 
ness of the sweetest psalmist with the sternness of the prophet 
who fearlessly denounced the wickedness of his time. While 
he rebuked with righteous indignation those who oppressed the 
lowly whom he loved, he met insult and cruelty directed towards 
himself with sublime patience and divine forgiveness. 

When the “ideal Christ” is spoken of in contrast with the 
“historic Christ,” the thought sometimes suggested by the com- 
parison is that the ideal Christ has been formed by gradual ac- 
cretion; that the historic figure has been overlaid by the ideals 
of later generations. Thus it is assumed that Christ seems al- 
ways in advance of the world simply because he is clothed upon 
by the unattained ideal of every age. I should not dare to affirm 
that this element has been wholly absent from the relation of 
Jesus to the world. The idealizing process, however, has been on 
the whole rather one of abstraction than of accretion. The per- 
sonality of Jesus has first been abstracted from its special envi- 
ronment. This separation has been, for the reasons already indi- 
cated, comparatively easy. The fact that we know so little of his 
definite plans and of the special significance of his work, makes it 
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easy to leave these to a great extent out of account. Indeed, the 
fact that while the personality of Jesus is marked so distinctly, his 
more direct relation to the circumstances of his time is left so 
vague, seems to make the separation of the two unavoidable. 
Thus it has been possible for the life of Jesus to become an ideal 
fit to be applied to the circumstances of every life, however un- 
like these circumstances may be to those in which he moved. 

The second step in the process of abstraction has been to sepa- 
rate the traits in the picture of Jesus which unite to form a har- 
monious whole from those which can with difficulty be associated 
with them. This, again, for the most part has not been done 
artificially, with a set purpose; it has been rather a process that 
accomplished itself. In a composite photograph only those ele- 
ments that are more or less harmonious leave any impression upon 
the plate; that which is merely individual is unrecorded; so in 
the various representations of Jesus that are given in the gospels, 
only the great mass of harmonious traits have impressed them- 
selves upon men’s hearts and memories; the few scattered de- 
tails that do not conform to these have been for the most part 
disregarded. Such foreign elements are found, for instance, in 
the story of the cursing of the fig-tree because it failed to produce 
fruit out of its season; this perhaps was a parable hardened into 
a myth. Such also are some of the harsh and paradoxical say- 
ings reported in the Fourth Gospel. 

It is by such a process of abstraction, I conceive, that the ideal 
Jesus has been formed. I am not aware that any element of 
character attributed to this ideal is without a suggestion in the 
actual story. But the next stage in the process has been the ab- 
straction of the few lofty moments of his life that are pictured 
for us, from his life as a whole, in affirmation of his absolute 
sinlessness either as man or as God. This certainly adds some- 
thing to his nature ; it adds nothing to his character as it is repre- 
sented to us. It throws a more intense light upon it; and this 
very light tends to blind us to some of its more delicate nuances. 
Thus it detracts from the perfection of the picture instead of com- 
pleting it. 

There is in the Mahabarata a beautiful story of the marriage 
of Nala and Damayantf. Damayanti was a beautiful maiden who 
had given her heart to Nala, by whom she was tenderly loved. 
According to a custom of the time there was a gathering of heroes 
from among whom Damayantf was to select a husband. She cast 


her eyes over the assembly in search of him whom her heart had 
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already chosen; but to her dismay there were five Nalas. Four 
divinities also loved her ; and, knowing her love for Nala, each had 
assumed his form, hoping thus to be selected by the maiden. She 
prayed them sweetly to resume their proper form that she might 
distinguish the object of her love. They granted her request, 
and stood before her in their full divinity. “Their feet did not 
touch the earth, their eyes winked not, their garlands were as 
fresh as if newly gathered, and not a stain of dust lay on their 
raiment nor a drop of perspiration upon their brows.” “ And Da- 
mayanti saw also the true Nala, for he stood before her with 
shadow falling to the ground, and twinkling eyes, and drooping 
garland, and moisture was on his brow, and dust upon his rai- 
ment.” 1 Such were the marks of his humanity, and with them 
he was dearer to her than the immaculate Gods. In like man- 
ner, may not a human Jesus be nearer to the hearts of men than 
one separated from them by a supernatural impeccability ? 

The theoretical question whether Jesus was or was not abso- 
lutely without sin does not much concern us. The important 
thing is to decide whether the spirit and the life of Jesus, as we 
know them, furnish an ideal which we may use for the shaping 
of our lives. When we take a rule by which to draw a line, we 
do not ask whether under a microscope it would still show an 
unbroken edge. We ask simply if it can be safely used. In the 
case of Jesus, we have no microscope that we could use, even if 
we would. We have only glimpses at certain grand moments 
of his life. If we must pronounce upon his sinlessness, we have 
to base our judgment upon @ priori considerations, resting on 
theological or metaphysical theories. It is far better to forget 
the speculations and the strife of the schools, and receive what 
guidance and inspiration we may from the personality of Jesus as 
it stands in living reality before us. 

Let it be admitted that Jesus may be an ideal after which we 
can shape our lives. Does it follow, it may be asked, that he is 
the ideal? What becomes of the central position that he has 
held? Why may not the world find others who shall as well, if 
not better, inspire men’s lives? To these questions it may be 
answered that so long as the teachings of Jesus are recognized 
as embodying the loftiest truth, so long will his personality be 
regarded as the embodiment of this truth. This is the final stage 
in the process of idealization and generalization which we are 
contemplating. By this relation to the universal truth that was 

1 Wheeler’s History of India, vol. i. p. 434. 
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manifested through it, the life of Jesus will be taken out of its 
individuality, and made also universal. So long as his teaching 
holds the central place in our higher thought, so long will his 
personality hold the central place as the ideal of life. It is ne- 
cessary, then, to consider the teaching of Jesus, that we may judge 
in regard to the duration and extent of his personal influence. 

In regard to this teaching, two questions suggest themselves. 
One is, what does the world owe to it? The other is, what do we 
owe to it? I believe that the answer to these questions is the 
same, that our indebtedness is also the world’s indebtedness. To 
speak of the world’s indebtedness would, however, demand a study 
of the utterances of the great leaders of the world’s thought, and a 
comparison of them with the teaching of Jesus, for which we have 
here no space. I wish to present certain considerations in illus- 
tration of our indebtedness to him. After all, this is what chiefly 
concerns us. A boy’s mother is, and will ever remain, his mother. 
Though he finds, as he goes out into the world, that there are 
other women as wise and good, they can never be to him what she 
is. Even if it should appear that other races owe to their 
teachers as much as we owe to Jesus, he will still remain the 
source of our best life. 

When we sum up the teaching of Jesus in a formula, it seems, 
we must admit, somewhat commonplace. He spoke of God as 
the loving Father ; of religion as an answering love, which strives 
to shape the life into conformity with the divine ideal; of duty 
as being fulfilled in love. In his teaching, religion and morality 
were so interfused, they had become so indissolubly blended into 
one, that they cannot be severed even in our thought. Men some- 
times speak of the Sermon on the Mount as if it were merely a 
system of ethics. Every word is transfigured by religious faith ; 
every word is luminous with the thought of God. These ideas 
seem commonplace, but it is partly because they are so often re- 
peated ; yet chiefly because this repetition has often so little 
meaning for the life. With Jesus himself these truths were not 
commonplace. They were as if fresh minted and unsullied by 
careless handling among men. They came into the world as 
powers both of destruction and of accomplishment. They were 
the most revolutionary thoughts uttered. The living of them 
brought Jesus to the cross. However imperfectly recognized, 
they have been slowly transforming the world ever since. 

Yet when we look at them more closely, do not the teachings 
of Jesus seem thin and abstract beside the fullness and sweep of 
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modern thought and life? Has not the world developed a reli- 
gion and a morality more complex and many-sided than those 
which Jesus taught? Take, for instance, the general matter of 
religion. He spoke, as we have seen, of the loving Father. Have 
we not learned to know God as something more vast than this ? 
Have we not learned to know Him as manifested in the perfect 
order of the Universe, in the sublime and inflexible law which 
holds the dust of our streets and star-dust and human souls alike 
in its grasp? Does not religion demand a recognition of this 
truth also, and must it not shape itself to its demands? Does 
the thought of Jesus in truth furnish more than one factor in that 
greater and more complex whole which we call religion to-day ? 
Have we any right to call this greater and more complex whole 
by his name ? 

Yet in this greater whole the thought of Jesus forms the only 
element that can be called religious. In a world of mere law, 
could there be anything like what we know as religion? There 
might be awe before the stupendous forces of Nature, and a 
deeper awe before the law by which each of these is kept within its 
appointed bounds. There might be submission to the inevitable. 
There might be peace in the thought that these laws are working 
out, on the whole, more good than evil; and one might be willing 
that his little bark should be wrecked by a wind that, in the end, 
brings good to man. But would all this be what we call religion ? 
Does not religion imply the communion of spirit with spirit? 
Does it not demand to see love working in and through thie 
law? What Jesus taught was, then, the essence of religion. 

The revelations of our modern science open a world of which 
religion, if it would continue to exist, must take possession, and 
which it must transform into itself. So far as men can see or 
can believe that law is a manifestation of love, so far is religion 
possible. If the teaching of Jesus seems abstract, it is because 
it is the form into which the whole life and experience of the 
world were to be taken up. This conquering and transforming 
of the world of law by the power of religion was not left by 
Jesus for the future to accomplish. Men sometimes fancy that 
he saw in God only a weak tenderness that granted its request to 
every cry. But in his moment of fiercest agony he cried, “ Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; nevertheless not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt.” “If it be possible.” He felt the terrible 
might of some necessity, in the divine plan, or of it, that might 
make the granting of his prayer impossible ; but he submitted his 
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will to it, because he knew that in it and through it a wise love 
was working. 

Such was the relation of the spirit of filial trust in Jesus to the 
might of the law by which he felt himself encompassed. Such is 
the relation of religion to the laws of the universe now. Never 
did the world of material forces and inexorable law open to the 
thought of man in such vast complexity and order as to-day. 
This, however, furnishes no new element to religion. Submission 
to irresistible force is not in itself religious, even though this 
force be the manifestation of an order too sublime for our thought 
or our imagination wholly to grasp. Religion shows itself in a 
faith by which this world of law is transfigured ; by which it is 
felt to be the expression of a presence and a power to which the 
spirit may trust itself and all things ; to which it may trust farther 
than it can see or comprehend. 

What is true of religion is true also of morality. Here, also, 
the world may seem to have advanced far beyond the simple 
teaching of Jesus. “Give to him that asketh thee,” he said, 
“ and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 
This sounds superficial and old-fashioned to many ears to-day. 
We have to-day the science of political economy, a science ex- 
tremely imperfect as yet, indeed, but still developed enough to 
change many of the forms of helpfulness. This science was not 
studied in Judea, although Paul anticipated its fundamental prin- 
ciple when he explained, “ If a man will not work, neither let him 
eat.” We sometimes think that with this science of political 
economy there has originated a wholly new kind of charity; and 
we look back with a certain contempt on the charity that incited 
to promiscuous almsgiving. 

But charity was always the same divine power that it is to-day. 
Charity has not changed its nature. It moves a little awkwardly, 
it is true, among the rules to which it has not become fully 
wonted ; but it is the same divine power which showed itself in 
the life of Jesus, and the praises of which Paul uttered in words 
which have never been surpassed. Charity has grown wiser. It 
has had to adapt itself to new conditions ; it has learned more 
of the real needs of men. All this has not changed its nature. 
Suppose a charitable man to be giving clothes to some poor 
people who need not clothes but bread. When he learns their 
real need and gives them bread, has his charity changed its 
nature? His charity was the love of helpfulness working through 
such channels as seemed best at the moment. Political economy 
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by itself is not charity. It has no moral worth. When it is ani- 
mated by the power of love, then it becomes the means of charity. 

Thus charity and religion, when once their highest truth has 
been uttered, remain simple and unchangeable. The world 
changes, and these elements have to penetrate new sets of facts 
and new conditions with their power. So religion stands in the 
presence of the laws of the universe that have revealed them- 
selves in such stupendous majesty in these later years. So char- 
ity stands in the presence of the political economy which has 
become such a controlling element in our thought. Each retains 
its primitive simplicity in the presence of a world which it is to 
conquer. 

When Columbus raised the cross on this western hemisphere 
it was not a new religion which he brought; it was a new world 
that the old religion claimed as its own. The two commandments 
in which Jesus summed up the teaching of the law, “‘ Love to God 
and love to man,” remain to-day the final utterances of religion 
and morality. 

When we speak of a final word in regard to anything, do we 
seem to put a bar in the way of progress? Can the human mind 
see finality anywhere? We sometimes forget that without some- 
thing that is regarded as fixed once for all there can be no pro- 
gress. Progress requires not only that there should be successive 
stages won and held; it also requires that some principle should 
be reached upon which all future accomplishment can be based. 
If the law of gravitation were held in doubt, how would the 
progress of astronomy be checked! Newton, in stating the law 
of gravitation, uttered a principle within which the science of as- 
tronomy could develop indefinitely, beyond which it cannot pass. 
So the teaching of Jesus is the sphere within which religion and 
morality may develop indefinitely, but beyond which they cannot 
pass. Love, divine and human, is the highest word, a word which 
we are even now hardly beginning to comprehend. 

If Jesus had merely uttered such teaching, we might have had 
another school of philosophy; or we might have had simply 
another great individual filling one of the niches of history. It is 
more probable, however, that his words, unwritten and unsyste- 
matic as they were, would have been forgotten, and that he would 
have been forgotten with them. We certainly should not have 
had in him the founder of a new religion. The teaching of Jesus, 
was, however, embodied in his life. On the other hand, his life 
would have been remembered simply as we remember the lives of 
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other heroes, or it would more probably have been forgotten, if it 
had not been the bearer of the teaching which we have just con- 
templated. Happily for the world, the two elements, the teaching 
and the life, were united in him. Whatever theories we may 
hold, whatever theories we may reject, in regard to the nature and 
person of Jesus, his life will have a position and a power unlike 
that of any other so long as his teaching retains its place as the 
inspiration of the best and truest living. The older theologians 
insisted that the blood of Jesus had infinite worth, which was 
derived from the presence of the indwelling God. So the out- 
ward life of Jesus gains sacredness and power from the teaching 
of which it was the incarnation. 

We may illustrate the power that is won when the loftiest 
teaching and a noble life are harmoniously joined, by a reference 
to the leader of men who would most naturally be compared with 
Jesus. To a large portion of the inhabitants of the world, Buddha 
holds a place like that which Jesus holds in the regard of the 
Christian. He is believed to have uttered the words which alone 
can bring emancipation from the evils of existence. His teaching 
was also embodied in a life of tender and compassionate service. 
The words of Buddha, however bare they may seem to us of the 
highest spiritual truth, were to his followers words of salvation; 
and, being such, they added unfading glory to his beautiful life. 
His followers never dreamed of ascribing to him superhuman 
qualities. What he was, any human being might in time become. 
None the less, his life, because in it his teaching became incarnate, 
is to them the ideal life, and Buddha stands before them as the 
central figure in the world’s history. 

How, then, can it be possible that Jesus, from whom the nations 
that call themselves “Christian” have received the truth that 
seems to them the highest, should not have a place that is all his 
own; and that his life should not be set apart from other lives, 
not necessarily as in itself different from them, but as being, to 
those who accept his truth, the source of a common inspiration ? 
Thus we see how the simple historic Christ may and must stand 
as the ideal for those who accept his teaching. 

What is true of the life of Christ is true also of his death. By 
his crucifixion he became accursed before the Jewish law. His 
followers shared his pollution. They were outcasts from the 
Jewish sanctities. Being under the curse of the law, they were 
free of the law; and if they were accursed they were accursed 
with him who was to them the very Christ of God. Thus their 
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shame was their glory. Their condemnation was their liberty. 
Thus through the pain and ignominy of the cross, Jesus passed 
out from the limitations of his race, and became the leader of the 
best life of the world. Thus the cross must always stand as the 
symbol of the triumph that may spring from defeat, of the glory 
that may spring from shame. It will stand as the symbol of that 
self-sacrifice which is the portal of the truest life and the grandest 
victory. 


CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





THE FUTURE OF LIBERAL RELIGION IN AMERICA. 


WE may forecast the drift of contemporary religion if we can 
determine, first, what has been and is the process of religious 
development among mankind, and, secondly, what modifications, 
if any, this process is undergoing in the peculiar environment of 
the New World. Instead of predicting we have only to examine 
what is and has been. Foresight resolves itself into insight. 
One support the feeblest writer upon religious themes may always 
count upon with confidence. So be it he is sincere and speaks 
right out, he will have the sympathy and good will of his readers. 
Every now and then we hear, to be sure, the requiem of religion 
chanted alike by the spirits who mock and by the pious souls 
whose “only language is a cry.” I suppose we shall always have 
professional mourners. But it is greatly to be desired that their 
services should not be prematurely given. If there is anything 
in the world that is alive and active, it is just this religious spirit 
for whose demise certain mourners go about the streets. The 
body of religion changes, the spirit and the life abide forever. 
To the assertion that religion is defunct I reply by pointing to the 
intense interest which men to-day everywhere feel in religion. It 
was recently stated by a Massachusetts judge — Burke observed 
truly that we Americans like to appeal to the law—that there 
is nothing in the world perennially interesting but religion. The 
ground of this dictum is to be found in the constitution of human- 
ity; for the human soul which the things of sense fail to satisfy 
can attain its true home and its complete self-realization only in 
conscious communion with the Spirit behind the veil. What bet- 
ter evidence of the vitality of religion is needed than the fact that 
millions of our people go every Sunday to church, notwithstand- 
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ing the crudeness of so many ecclesiastical dogmas and the sono- 
rous inanities of so many pulpits? Men are too strongly con- 
vinced of the reality and significance of religion to be driven out 
of the temple by a caricature of its heart-uplifting services and or- 
dinances. Furthermore, I assert, as a matter of observation, that 
there is no topic — not even politics, and still less science, — on 
which men are so anxious to be instructed. Man feels himself 
akin to the all-Father, and he would fain know more of the condi- 
tions of his sonship. 

There are, no doubt, religious changes. But change is a sign 
of life. What is dead is rigid and fixed. What lives grows, 
develops, and realizes its essence through differentiation. In 
this respect the development of religion is analogous to that of 
philosophy, science, art, or any other element of civilization. 
Compare the science of to-day with the science of the age of sav- 
agery. The investigation of nature’s laws merely for the sake of 
knowing them would have seemed to primitive man an insane pur- 
suit. The goal of his endeavor was to fill an empty stomach and 
so maintain a precarious existence. If he used his mental facul- 
ties, if he observed and made inferences, it was to procure food, 
to escape perils, and to overcome rivals. For fallacious reason- 
ing, for imperfect observation, the penalty was death. In that 
universal struggle for existence, only those properly adapted to 
the environment could survive. This is the reason why there is 
so much truth and wisdom in what we call the vulgar, or common- 
sense, view of things. It is the deposit of the experience of the 
race tested by its adequacy for life. But this common knowledge 
kept all the time expanding. In ministering to their physical 
wants, men were unwittingly in the service of the ideal. They 
noticed their five fingers, and invented arithmetic. They mea- 
sured land, and originated geometry. They used the lever, and 
discovered the first principles of physics. They watched their 
flocks under the kindly eyes of night, and, looking upward, they 
dreamed of the secrets of the heavens. Astronomy is our most 
perfect science. By it we regulate our watches, take our bearings 
at sea and on land, and predict solar and lunar eclipses. Think 
of the astronomer if you would realize vividly the growth of hu- 
man knowledge from its beginnings with our rude progenitors, 
who could not count their fingers! The poor savage had no 
chronometer but his stomach. As a matter of fact, he measured 
the lapse of time by the recurrence of hunger. The word “meal” 
means originally “time.” And the reduplication “meal-time,” 
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which is not merely a peculiarity of our language, shows that the 
sense of time in primitive man was pregnantly stomachic. Time! 
Time !! like the rising reverberation of a dinner-bell! The mea- 
surement of time amongst ourselves is astronomical ; amongst our 
earliest ancestors it was gastronomical. Would you see at a 
glance the evolution of human science? Then note its rise in an 
empty stomach and its progress, often slow and always toilsome, 
to the mastery of the laws of the celestial universe. 

Man has evolved, the arts have evolved, science has evolved. 
Evolution means growth and progress; there is nothing but has 
evolved anywhere in this universe of God. It would be strange, 
indeed, were there no evolution of religion. I care not how one 
defines religion, whether one fills it with superstition or empties it 
of everything but emotion; whatever it is, it has come to be what 
it is, it has had a history, and it is now in process of development. 

Look first at the development of religion in the individual 
mind. The mind of the child is wax, on which parents and nurses 
and teachers set their seal. Our earliest education consists in ap- 
propriating the ideas and beliefs of those about us. Children get 
many of them, more or less consciously, with language; and their 
mimetic instinct, joined with their curiosity, keeps them constantly 
adding to the first stock. How much there is for any one mind 
to learn from the mind of the race! A lifetime would be insuffi- 
cient for any one of us to acquire and assimilate the mental pro- 
ducts which the previous generations have transmitted. The utility 
of such general information is also obvious enough. Yet I wish 
to point out that something else besides the absorption of preéx-, 
isting material is required to make a man. Unquestioning recipi-| 
ency, however far you carry it, is only the infantile stage of edu 
cation. Many persons, perhaps the majority, never go very much 
farther; they believe what they are told, and consider themselves 
learned when they have been told a great deal. I know an ency- 
clopedie professor of theology who said to a doubting student: 
“Sir, 1 never had a doubt in my life.” That man’s mind was 
like the mind of a little child, not in its guilelessness, which is a 
Christian virtue, but in its absolute dependence upon others’ 
thought. 

The great Teacher bade men live each his own individual life, 
heedless of the rules and traditions of Scribes and Pharisees. This 
is the second stage in the development of the soul. The first stage 
is that of acquiescence and absorption in custom, tradition, in- 
herited beliefs, and sacrosanct formule. These are our first 
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schoolmasters; and the discipline they give us is invaluable. The 
impression they make is so deep and lasting that many persons 
never pass to the higher stage of free and independent manhood. 
Yet there is probably in every mind a certain growth in this 
direction. In the best minds the tendency is so strong that it 
issues in what, considering its nature and its effects, we may desig- 
nate a spiritual puberty. It is a coming of age of the master of 
the house, who has hitherto been kept in leading-strings. He is 
disposed to call everybody to account. He despises tradition, 
sneers at custom, doubts the certainties of the creeds, and finds 
that nothing is indubitable on earth or in heaven. The assimilat- 
ing soul has become reactive; the unchained Titan flings himself 
against every restraining authority. This is the stage of doubt 
that follows in normal mental development, — if this development 
is carried along naturally — upon the stage of credulity and ac- 
quiescence. 

In some form, though not perhaps in this violent degree, every 
thoughtful youth must be conscious of such an experience. It is, 
certainly, no uncommon thing to see the credulity and submission of 
youth give way to doubt, denial, and fire-eyed defiance. But this 
is an abnormal condition of the soul; from the nature of the case, 
it cannot endure. It is, in fact, the hurricane which precedes the 
settled calm; it is the darkness of chaos ere the spirit says, “ Let 
there be light.” The third stage of mental development — happy 
is he who attains thereunto! — consists in the readjustment of the 
old material to the new, in the discovery of a higher standpoint, 
in the attainment of an ultimate view of things broad enough to 
embrace all the facts we know of man and nature and God, in 
such harmonious relations as will satisfy the demands of the sci- 
entific intellect and the yearnings of that human heart whereby 
we live. 

Credulity, doubt, reasoned belief, or faith: these are the three 
phases of mental development, and, therefore, they are the three 
stages of the evolution of religion in the individual soul. The 
child lives by faith as by his mother’s milk; the youth, conscious 
of strength, revolts against the powers that have held him in tute- 
lage; the man regains peace by a larger knowledge and a riper ex- 
perience, through which the youth’s doubt is overcome and the 
child’s faith essentially vindicated. Skepticism is, we may say, 
only a halting-place, not a goal; it is the growing-pains of the 
spirit. 

Agnosticism is the apotheosis of skepticism. It is skepticism 
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as a creed, as a system, as an ultimate resting-place. Those who 
proclaim ‘it strangely misread the processes and the conditions of 
our spiritual life. They make the aimless gropings of the youth- 
ful intellect an ideal for the thinking of mature men. Only in- 
stead of the awful earnestness of the inquiring youth, they often 
affect an indifference to the great problems which oppress him. 
As though we could be indifferent to the highest interests of the 
human spirit! So long as life lasts, so long must we strive to 
grasp the ultimate truth of things. To shut our eyes to problems 
is an ostrich policy. Man is called by an inner voice to strive, 
and strive, and strive, and not toyield. Agnosticism would eradi- 
eate this noble endeavor. Its only justification, so far as I can 
see, is that men never attain the absolute truth, but only make 
successive approximations to it. But this very fact indicates with 
reasonable clearness that God meant our life to be one of constant 
and progressive endeavor. Such was, in the last century, the faith 
of Lessing, and, in this, of Browning. Our religious thought is 
to be on the growth. The complaint that no system is final rests 
upon a misapprehension of the nature of thought; for thought real- 
izes itself only in continuous progression. The evolution of reli- 
gious belief is necessitated alike by the constitution of the mind and 
by the inexhaustible character of the divine object of religion. 
Agnosticism is a passing fever of juvenile free-thinking. 

So much, then, of evolution from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual soul. But religion has also an objective side. It is a sys- 
tem of doctrine and worship embodied in the creeds and rituals of 
the churches. When we speak of the evolution of religion, it is 
of this body of dogmas we think first. After the sketch I have 
given of the development of religion in the individual mind, it 
will not be so difficult to trace the development of religion as an 
objective system and institution, that is, as an established doc- 
trine and mode of worship. Hitherto we have regarded religion 
as a process in the mind of the single person; now we are to re- 
gard it as a product of the mind of humanity. 

The first thing to be noted in the early history of religions is 
that dogma occupies a quite inconspicuous position. With the 
history of Christianity before our eyes, this statement seems par- 
adoxical. But the fact is that Christianity differs from all ear- 
lier religions in its insistence on articles of faith. Yet this dog- 
matic spirit, as modern criticism shows, was a late development \ 
in the Christian church, and a foreign graft upon primitive Chris- _ 
tianity. Not belief, but ritual, is the key-note of primitive reli- 
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gions. Their essence is a cult, not acreed. They prescribe modes 
in which God’s anger may be averted or his favor enjoyéd. It is 
true that all religion presupposes the existence of God. But I 
firmly believe that no rational being has ever permanently 
doubted, or will ever continuously doubt the existence of God, 
though men have called Him by different names, which best 
seemed to them to express the infinitude of his nature. 

Certainly for the primitive races of men, God was an ever-pres- 
ent, a never-questioned reality. They conceived of Him in the 
two ways which all later thinking has followed, either as a Great 
Human Spirit or as a Great Natural Power, though never ex- 
clusively one or the other. Under the latter aspect God was ter- 
rible as the devastating storm or the rattling thunder; under the 
former He was the mild and kindly Father of the tribe. Accord- 
ing to their experience and environment, primitive men inclined 
to the one or to the other of these conceptions of the Godhead. 
The tribes that personified the powers of nature dwelt in fear and 
trembling, with a haunting sense of alienation from the terrible 
ruler of the world, though with the conviction also that the God 
might be rendered friendly. The tribes that practiced ancestor- 
worship, making God their Father, enjoyed a sense of union and 
communion with the Divine Spirit, who deigned to join them at 
the common meal and sit with them round the common hearth. 
For either class of worshipers religion consisted in cult, and in 
cult only. There, religion meant the rites and ceremonies — 
many of them very absurd — by which the hostile nature-God was 
won over to friendship with man. Here, religion meant the 
pouring out of libations and the offering of food to the ancestor- 
God who guarded the homes of his children. In both cases reli- 
gion consisted of practices, not of beliefs. There was room for 
hetero-praxy, or an error in ritual; but there was no room for 
hetero-doxy, or an error in belief. Hence among the Greeks, who 
are the authors of art, science, literature, and philosophy, who, in 
fact, originated all occidental civilization with the single exception 
of religion, —the notion of “heresy” was absolutely unknown. 
There could be no heretic in the primitive world. Cult was the 
first stage in the evolution of religion. 

The second stage is that of creed or dogma. This is a step in 
advance of cult or ritual; for it presupposes considerable devel- 
opment of the intellect. I have already said that cults imply the 
elements of a creed — God’s existence and man’s power of influ- 
encing God; but this belief is implicit, latent, unconscious, and 
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overlaid by ritual. It becomes explicit and predominant with the 
growth of human experience and reflection. The creed may be 
the philosophy of a preéxisting ritual. If so, belief in the creed 
becomes as necessary as the performance of the ritual. But the 
creed may transcend national traditions; it may offer a new theory 
of God’s will concerning man or of man’s relation to God. Thus 
the Hebrew prophets of the eighth and following centuries en- 
deavored to teach the nation, which had given itself up to forms, 
that God sought justice, mercy and truth, and could not away 
with their sacrifices and burnt offerings. The burden of the Gos- 
pels, again, is just the fatherliness of God and the revelation of 
his love to man. 

But suck simple, undeveloped creeds are not the most striking 
varieties of the species. For these we must have a body of doc- 
trines, belief in which is necessary to salvation. The perfect 
dogmatist declares that we are saved by faith; and by faith he 
means acceptance of a number of propositions formulated by 
some council or synod. The believer wins Heaven; the doubter — 
let him be anathema! Among Mohammedans, the standards 
require acceptance of the Prophet as the messenger of God. It 
is not so easy to describe the creed of the Christian church. For, 
unlike the Mohammedan, the Christian nations have been charac- 
terized by progress, and progress is more vitality. That which 
lives changes and varies. The creed of Christendom is not fixed, 
but plastic; it is not one, but many. Only death gives the ri- 
gidity and uniformity which those good souls desire who are always 
seeking the living among the dead. living religion is like an 
organic species; it never is but is always becoming; it is always 
passing into new varieties. What life there has been in Christi- 
anity to produce all the creeds of Christendom, — the creed of the 
Catholic, the creed of the Protestant, the creed of the Episcopa- 
lian, the creed of the Presbyterian, the creed of the Independent, 
the creed of the Quaker, and the creeds of all the forgotten denom- 
inations whom the church outlawed for heresy! But one thing is 
common to all these doctrinaires: they hold that dogma is the es- 
sence of religion, and each claims that his dogma is not merely 
truth but the truth. Religion is right belief, or orthodoxy; and 
orthodoxy is my “doxy,” while a “doxy” other than mine is 
heterodoxy. 

The stage of creed is higher than the stage of cult. We must 
also observe that the lower is taken up in the higher, as an in- 
strument for itsexpression. Thus in the historic church of Rome, 
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while dogma is the soul, ritual is the body of religion. The rites 
and ceremonies which constitute the religion of cult as well as the 
beliefs they imply are absorbed, and not only absorbed but tran- 
scended, by the religion of ereed. But not only does this latter 
make dogma the primary and essential element of religion, it also 
multiplies indefinitely the articles of faith. I cannot here analyze 
the creeds of the churches. It will suffice to observe that, how- 
soever they may differ in details of doctrine, they all agree in 
furnishing a theory of the Divine existence and government, a 
theory of the origin and destination of man and a theory of the 
creation, course, and final purpose of the world. 

These are all vast, nay, they are infinite subjects; and it is not 
surprising that the religious mind in grappling with them should 
have fallen short of the absolute truth. What else could have 
been expected? Certainly the hatural understanding is prone to 
error; and even if we suppose God to/have made a supernatural 
communication to chosen spirits, we can only apprehend as much 
of that message as our finite intellects can compass. In other 
words, given a revelation or given no revelation, our knowledge of 
the ultimate mystery of things is but partial, provisional, and true 
in a relative sense. Jn the past the churches have all sinned 
through ignoring this consideration. They have claimed to be in 
possession of the final and absolute truth about nearly everything. 
The Christian churches knew that the earth stands still, with 
heaven above and hell beneath. They knew that the world was 
created in six days, and so much of it each day. , They knew ex- 
actly how the first man and the first woman came into existence. 
They knew how languages originated. They knew why men must 
toil and sweat, and why it is that boys kill snakes. Nor was it to 
these problems of nature alone that the religion of dogma fur- 
nished ready-made answers; these indeed were only episodes in its 
main theme. Its peculiar boast was that itSurnished a revelation 
of the will of God and of God’s doings in nature and in human 
history. In the books of the Old and New Testament it possessed 
the truth, final, complete, and absolute, about all things of any 
importance in the life of man and God. These infallible oracles 
came from God himself, who inspired the authors. The church 
was as sure of the actual authors as wé are of the writers of cur- 
rent literature. Moses wrote the Pentateuch; Solomon wrote 
Ecclesiastes; David wrote the Psalms; Job and Isaiah composed 
the works that bear their names. __ 

The arrogance of this dogmatism is hastening the close of the 
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second stage of religion. It is the pride of intellect that goes be- 
fore confusion and discomfiture. Creedal religion has sown the 
wind; it is reaping the whirlwind. Dogma has conjured up the 
avenger, doubt. Men now begin, where they are thoughtful and 
serious, tp’ask whether religion has not had its day, whether the 
future generations will not be godless, whether the universe, 
which seems to ys divine, will not turn out to be an atheistic 
machine. France well reflects the Zeitgeist ; the youthful phi- 
losopher of the new generation, the late M. Guyau, has left us a 
brilliant work on “The Irreligion of the Future.” Be the future 
what it may, there are few of the dogmas once held dear that now 
strike us as axiomatic. Astronomy has set the earth spinning, 
dislocated heaven and hell, and whirled man from the centre of 
the spatial universe. Biology and geology have revolutionized 
our views of the origin of our race and of the cosmos. History 
and criticism have made the Bible a new book, or rather a new 
collection of books, written, for the most part, we know not by 
what authors or at what dates, and put together, as a Bible, we 
know not on what principle. All the old landmarks, Moses, Sol- 
omon, Job, are gone; and a restless sea of criticism threatens to 
engulf religion with the records it adored. This is the so-called 
warfare of science and religion. For him who has eyes to see, 
the religion of dogma lies exhausted on the field. 

Shall we then despair? Lift up thine eyes towards the eastern 
sky and see what light is breaking just beneath the horizon. It 
is the star which the wise men of yore beheld and followed. That 
mildly glowing radiance is the immortal genius of religion. Once 
eclipsed by-nebylous ritual and dogma, it shines now, and will 
shine upon future generations, in its own ineffable beauty and 
purity. Itself the breath of God, its kindly light will cheer and 
gladden the hearts of all the children of God. Religion is life 
and spirit. It has long béen buried beneath creeds and supersti- 
tions of men’s device; it now bursts its cerements, and comes 
forth a glorified reality. The decay of dogma is the resurrection 
of spiritual religion. 

Religion is life with God; dogma is a theory of that life. The 
mistake of the theologians has been in supposing that there could 
be no religious life without a correct theory of life. As though 
there could be no digestion without a knowledge of physiology, 
or no imagination without a knowledge of psychology! Dogma 
was intended to nourish and support religion; its kindness, alas, 
choked and suffocated her. The creeds were meant to be the 
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defensive fortifications of religion; alas, that they should have 
turned their artillery against the citadel itself! But spirit cannot 
be captured by mechanism. Life outlives the theories that would 
tear out the heart of its secret. 
“Grau, theuer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens gold’ner Baum.” 

The third and final stage of religion, which is now dawning 
upon us, cannot be so easily described as its predecessors. The 
religion of cult and the religion of dogma are things of the past: 
and it is a striking fact that we never know things thoroughly till 
we have gone beyond them in our experience. There is a sort of 
antinomy between living and knowing. “Has been,” not “is,” is 
the badge of all our knowledge, especially in the realm of human 
life. The religion of to-day, therefore, will be better understood 
by future inquirers than by us who experience it. But it seems 
to me that it may be described, not inaccurately and not too 
vaguely, as the religion of spirit. Dogmatic religion is retreating ; 
spiritual religion is advancing. Henceforth we shall call that 
man religious who, be his belief and knowledge what they may, 
is possessed of a sense of union and fellowship with God. In the 
coming ages of perfected Christianity, religion will be defined as a 
man’s permanent attitude and frame of mind towards the All- 
Father. 

But, while it is true that we cannot describe very adequately 
the religion of to-day because it is a part of our life, of one thing 
we may be assured, that it has not broken with the past and will 
not be alien to the future development of religion. In the histori- 
eal world there is no solution of continuity. The religion of 
dogma took up.the religion of cult. The Roman Catholic Church, 
which holds belief in certain doctrines essential to salvation, at 
the same time uses ritual for the expression of its creed and wor- 
ship. So in the religion of to-day, though spirit rises superior to 
dogma and to cult, it does not repudiate its convictions or wage a 
puritanic war against symbols. Spiritual religion will part with 
none of the elements which have entered constitutively into the de- 
velopment of the religious consciousness. We must be very care- 
ful to define accurately the mutual relations of the three stages of 
religion. They differ, not in elements, but in emphasis. In the 
religion of cult, the emphasis fell on actions of a certain kind, that 
is, on ritual observances. The worshipers performed the rites 
under the influence of certain beliefs indeed, and in a certain frame 
of mind; both of these, however, remained latent and unconscious. 
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The religion of creed lays stress on belief in dogma as essential 
to salvation; but it rejoices in the use of symbols, and it assumes, 
though not very consciously or explicitly, that a sound faith and 
a correct ritual will issue in a pious, God-fearing life. Now in 
the final development of religion, it will be explicitly recognized 
that its primary and constitutive element is neither cult nor creed, 
but what I may call the soul’s entire attitude towards the Invisi- 
ble, — an attitude which in its highest attainment embraces the 
creature’s sense of dependence upon the Creator, the child’s loving 
and reverent trust in the Father, and the man’s fellowship with 
the Divine Companion who alone can satisfy the boundless and im- 
mortal yearnings of the human spirit. 

To prevent misapprehension, it may be noted in passing that 
spiritual religion is something very different from ethical or hu- 
manitarian culture. The enthusiasm of humanity is, indeed, the 
certain outcome of deep fellowship with the Father of Spirits, as" 
we may see in Paul and Luther and many a less distinguished 
preacher of the gospel. It is a blessed characteristic of our own 
age that religion has come to express itself so nobly in practical 
well-doing. But beneficence is not piety. To make the love of 
man the essence of religion is to misread the latter and to divest 
the former of its supreme spiritual dynamic. If the religious man 
is a benediction to earth, it is because his soul is bathed in the 
dews of Heaven. 

We have now traced the growth of religion as a process in the 
individual consciousness and as a product of the objectifying rea- 
son of mankind. We have found that, as a process, religious life 
passes from credulity to doubt and from doubt to faith; and that, 
as a product, religion develops from cult to dogma and from dogma 
to spirit. These two lines of development are parallel. In the 
life of the mind doubt is higher than credulity, while faith carries 
us beyond both to those indubitable intuitions which are the con- 
stitutive factors of intelligence. Similarly, in the external sphere, 
doctrines are higher than ceremonies, though from the highest 
standpoint each gives us only the letter which kills while it is 
spirit alone that makes alive. Finally, credulity and doubt corre- 
spond to the religion of cult and dogma, while open-eyed faith and 
reasonable hope are the struggling soul’s response to the religion 
of spirit. Indeed, spiritual religion, which we have described as 
the late fruit of the tree of objective institutions and creeds, can- 
not be distinguished from that highest phase of religious life which, 
in the mind of the individual, supervenes upon credulity and doubt. 
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At this point objective and sybjective religion are one and the 
same. To the religion of spirit, therefore, —a religion which is 
in the soul and for the soul, — we may conceive historical progress 
and psychological development alike to be tending. When, from 
the least to the greatest, all shall in this way “know the Lord,” 
the millennium, in which all good men believe at least as an ideal, 
will actually have come upon us. 

Towards this goal the race is slowly but steadily advancing. 
The religion of cult has vanished from the civilized world. Civi- 
lization is characterized by a subordination of the physical to the 
mental; it puts material things to spiritual uses. The civilized 
man has come to himself. He can no longer be satisfied with 
mere external rites and ceremonies. They must be informed by 
thoughts. The religion of dogma becomes a necessity. It will 
probably long remain a necessity even for a considerable portion 
of Christendom. It is the religion of elementary reflection, — 
the religion which asks and answers questions about the deep 
things of God with equal readiness and assurance. Its questions 
appall the critical, but its answers satisfy the multitude. Indeed, 
dogmatic religion owes its security to the fact that man yearns for 
definitive and exact information about his own origin and des- 
tiny. By a well known psychological law, the yearning predis- 
poses him to accept any theory, but especially one claiming au- 
thority and finality. The religion of dogma has therefore always 
appealed to a supernatural revelation. Behind this intrenchment 
it is impregnable, even in the gross form of Mormonism, so long 
as the masses of mankind are swayed more by personal hopes and 
fears than by insight and love of truth. But the spirit of inquiry 
cannot be permanently repressed; and in recent times it has 
dared to investigate the nature and grounds of revelation. The 
answer of the Roman Catholic Church was the decree of Papal 
Infallibility. The effect of this decree was to reassert the iden- 
tity of religion with belief in divinely revealed doctrine, and to 
furnish an infallible expounder and interpreter of this doctrine. 
It committed the larger portion of Christendom irrevocably to 
the religion of dogma, for which indeed it had always consistently 
stood in the past. The Roman Catholic Church, rich in the re- 
assured inheritance of nineteen centuries, confronts the rising 
spirit of liberal religion with a serenity and confidence disturbed 
only by contempt. 

The summary procedure adopted by the Roman Catholic Church 
was not available for Protestantism. The Reformers had ap- 
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pealed from ecclesiastical authority and tradition to reason, and 
especially to the Bible. They failed to observe that these new 
authorities could not withdraw themselves from investigation. 
The “all-destroying” Kant dissected the human mind, and 
proved the incapacity of reason to know anything of itself, or to 
demonstrate, even with the aid of other powers, the existence of 
God or the immortality of the soul. The image of the Bible, 
which Protestantism adored, fell to pieces in the hands of critics 
who wrenched from it. the secret of its origin, structure, and di- 
versified meaning and purpose. We have to-day, in fact, a 
nobler Bible than we lost and a diviner faculty than Kant de- 
nied. But in view of the revolutionary work of critical science, 
scholarship and philosophy, —a work demanded by the spirit of 
Protestantism, — it is no longer possible for any Protestant sect 
to wave the banner of final and infallible authority in matters of 
religion. Protestantism, in all its forms, originated in the as- 
sertion of creeds or polities; but the spirit of Protestantism has 
always carried it beyond its starting-points. Its history is the 
record of a growing disinclination to that dogmatic apprehension 
of religion which it owes to the Church of Rome. 

This tendency can be illustrated by a glance at the history of 
American Christianity. At the beginning of the Revolution the 
whole number of religious organizations existing in the Colonies 
is estimated to have been about nineteen hundred and fifty, or 
one for every seventeen hundred souls. The creed of three 
fourths of these churches, Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
and other, was Calvinism; while of the remainder some three 
hundred churches professed the faith of the Church of England. 
Methodism had scarcely gained a footing in the country; and the 
Catholics had not more than twenty-six priests with twice as 
many congregations. If anything seemed probable in the future, 
it was the ascendency of the Calvinistic creed. 

Now what American history shows is the decay of this creed, 
and, with it, of all merely creedal religion. The Methodists, who 
had no existence here at the time of the Revolution, are to-day 
the largest religious body in the land. The growth of Methodism 
may be attributed in part to its effective organization and in part 
to the missionary zeal of its preachers; but there can be no doubt 
that its main source of success is to be found in its appeal to the 
feelings and in its disparagement of the intellect in which Calvin- 
ism lay intrenched. The Baptists, who are nominally Calvinists, 
are now, as they were at the beginning of the century, second in 
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numerical rank; but their fundamental principle — the Bible, the 
Bible only —taken in connection with their polity, has enabled 
them silently to drop the old theology and unconsciously to ad- 
just themselves to the new spiritual environment. The Congre- 
gationalists, who, at the beginning of the Revolution, were by far 
the strongest and most numerous of all religious bodies, are now 
one of the minor denominations in point of numbers. With 
them the process of adaptation was more difficult, for the body 
had a deeply ingrained and inherited theological habit. But 
after producing Unitarianism and Transcendentalism, the sturdy 
mother also made her peace with the anti-dogmatic tendency of 
the age. 

There remain of the larger denominations who made profession 
of the ancient creed only the Presbyterians. And they have more 
than held their own during the century. The steady growth of 
this religious body, which never, at least in form, abated one jot 
or tittle of its Confession, seems at first sight irreconcilable with 
the view we are advancing. But this growth is to be attributed, 
not to the distinctive creed, but to the wise, orderly, and admir- 
ably effective system of church government by which the Presby- 
terian body secured to itself a full share of the fruits of American 
Christianity. Indeed, the creed so long held with the resolute 
tenacity characteristic of the Scottish race that brought it to these 
shores has at last come to be felt as a burden too heavy to be 
borne. It is at the present time undergoing revision. The result 
bids fair to be, as it was in the like case with the Congregational- 
ists, a “compromise document.” But the right of a liberal party 
within the Presbyterian church will be established, and the last 
residuum of Protestant dogmatism will be officially opened to the 
leavening influences of the religion of spirit. 

It may be objected that, while these facts do indeed show the 
decadence of the old theology, they fail to prove the decay of dog- 
matic religion in general. The objector, however, overlooks the 
all-important point that the religious movement which we have 
been examining was not so much a reaction against Calvinism as 
a protest against the interpretation of Christianity as a system of 
dogmas. Only half its meaning can be read from the modifica- 
tions which have been made in the creeds. For those creeds, 
which are survivals of dogmatism, resist, like the Matter of 
Plato’s cosmology, the transforming breath of the creative spirit. 
It is the penalty of the new that it must always settle with the 
old; and for this reason its true character is difficult to discern. 
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But whoever will compare the best preaching of the present day 
with the sermons of the earlier part of the century will be aware 
of an entirely different atmosphere and attitude. Of doctrine 
there is nowadays scarce a word. Fuller, larger life, is the ideal 
held before us. The potential communion of man with God being 
assumed, as it always has been in religion, the whole strain of the 
preacher’s discourse is directed towards quickening that potency 
into activity, making man’s sonship vital and spiritual. He finds 
the quintessence of the Gospel in the text: “I am come that ye 
might have life, and that ye might have it more abundantly.” 

Few persons, who have not the opportunity and the taste for 
verification, have any idea how sweeping has been the reaction 
against the religion of dogma. It has gone on gradually and, for 
the most part, silently, but with the force and efficacy of a process 
in Nature. The revolution with which the modern world has 
been in travail is now accomplished. Yet the sight of it is a sur- 
prise even to the actors themselves. The hand is subdued to 
what it works in, and many of the clergy find it hard to conceive 
that the creeds which formed so large a part of the material of 
their theological training are actually either obsolete or of minor 
consequence. But the laity, who have ceased to read them, are 
rallying to the support of practical and spiritual religion. 

The goal of this religious movement is not uncertain. It is, as 
we have seen, not the religion of humanity, though humanitarian- 
ism is one of its manifestations. Neither is it simple ethical cul- 
ture, though it leads to the full exploration and development of 
the moral nature of man. There can be no religion without God. 
And one great characteristic of the anti-dogmatic religion of the 
day is the conception of God, not as a capricious Power, not as an 
external Lawgiver and Judge, but as an Infinite Life and Spirit 
with whom the finite life and spirit that is ours may have fellow- 
ship and find everlasting joy. Personality in man moves out 
towards personality in God, and is met by it. The fuller our 
conception of personality, the truer and deeper will our religion 
be. It was a mistake of the older theologians, with their love of 
formule and finality, that they resolved the soul into a small num- 
ber of definable faculties. It is one of the many boons we owe 
to recent psychology that it has taught us to recognize the Vague 
as well as the Definite in the life of the soul. Just in proportion 
as we see and reverence the mysterious depths of our own nature 
shall we rise in worship of the Eternal Spirit who is its source 
and ground. Spiritual religion is the conscious union of man and 
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God. It defines itself only in the process of coming to be, and 
then only to the subjects of this process. 

If the result we have now reached, along different but converg- 
ing lines, be correct, certain conclusions follow as corollaries. 
These will serve to characterize a little more fully what we have 
ventured to call the religion of the future. 

First, spiritual religion will maintain a social organization. 
The church is rooted in the nature of things. It is the essence of 
spirit to express itself, to manifest itself to others and to form 
associations with them. Of all shallow speculations few are more 
absurd than the assumption that churches are the device of priests 
and parsons, the mere organs of dogmas whose decline they can- 
not outlive. The fact is that every good yields its goodness only 
when shared with others. Even gross material things, like food 
and drink, lose half their flavor when taken in solitude. The 
common meal is the first product of civilization. Art and science 
embody themselves in corporate institutions which nourish and 
diffuse them. The church, too, is essential to spiritual life, in 
which no man can live unto himself. 

If this was recognized when religion meant belief in dogma, 
how much more emphatically should it be recognized of spiritual 
religion! Creeds and rituals split mankind into sects; in spir- 
itual religion men are drawn together by community of experience 
and aspiration. The religious man will feel (if he will but think 
of it) that he is an organ of a common life, which is the spirit of 
the church universal. Few things seem to me of more practical 
consequence for the future of religion in America than the duty 
of all good men to become identified with the visible church. 
Liberal thinkers have, as a rule, underestimated the value of the 
church. Their standpoint is individualistic, “as though a man 
were author of himself and knew no other kin.” “The old is for 
slaves,” they declare. But it is also true that the old is for freed- 
men who know its true uses. It is the bane of the religion of 
dogma that it has driven many of the choicest religious souls out 
of the churches. In its purification of the temple, it has lost 
sight of the object of the temple. The church, as an institution, 
is an organism and embodiment such as the religion of spirit ne- 
cessarily creates. Spiritual religion is not the enemy, it is the 
essence, of institutional religion. 

Secondly, the religion of spirit does not need a unique or sepa- 
rate sect. Such a limitation would contradict the universality 
which, potentially at least, can even now be seen to characterize 
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it. It is a Pentecostal outpouring which every one receives “in 
his own tongue, wherein he was born.” It is a leaven working 
in all the sects. It uses what it finds to hand, recognizing 
frankly that the churches have gone beyond their starting-points, 
and to-day move towards goals which would have been inconceiv- 
able to their various founders. It pays little heed to the ques- 
tions of speculation and church government out of which the 
denominations have arisen. It intrenches itself in the citadel, 
living on the best of terms with ritual and dogma which occupy 
the outworks. The maintenance of this non-sectarian attitude, 
which is a present note of spiritual religion, may be predicted for 
the future, as it can certainly be asserted of the past. It is a well- 
known fact, though the meaning of it has not been apprehended, 
that the decline of dogmatic religion in modern times has given a 
check to the multiplication of sects. The development of spirit- 
ual religion in America has had for its concomitant the consoli- 
dation of the great existing types of ecclesiastical organization. 
Creedal religion makes sects; spiritual religion uses them, and in 
using unites them. 

Thirdly, spiritual religion will make its home with any of the 
religious bodies which recognize it. It will more and more be- 
come the condition and the criterion of church membership. As 
at the present day, so presumably in the future, there will be in 
all the churches men who, according to their various characters 
and stages of development, stand preéminently for ritual, for 
dogma, or for spirit. But the latter class is likely to increase 
with considerable rapidity. And it will shape the church of the 
future. The first business of such men must be to understand 
and sympathize with their brethren who have not yet escaped the 
bondage of rites and formule. One thing they must not do: 
they must not part company with them. How is the divinely 
ordained education of the human race to be achieved, if the chil- 
dren of light mass their torches and leave their less favored breth- 
ren in absolute darkness? Humanity is a school of spiritual cul- 
ture only when its members, who have a common nature but 
diversified attainments, group themselves into organizations of 
like and unlike, analogous to that of the family, which is the min- 
iature type of every moral organism. Consequently if a true 
Christian discovers that the creed of his church is no longer ten- 
able, his plain duty (other considerations apart) is not to leave 
the church, but to let his light so shine that others may come to 
a knowledge of the fact that the church is not the mere embodi- 
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ment of a creed, but the plastic organization of a life which is 
spiritual. His insight into the real situation of affairs forbids 
desertion, even though he is aware that fidelity may be rewarded 
by banishment or persecution. 

Such a course is apt to be denounced both by the religious and 
by the secular press. It is held that the defense is sophistical 
and disingenuous; and that those who plead it are undermining 
morality as well as religion. Now I will not deny, though I will 
not aver, that, in the case of those holding clerical positions of 
honor and emolument, the course here recommended may be un- 
wise, for the simple reason that their motives may be misinter- 
preted by those who are always ready to catch the “appearance of 
evil.” But apart from this consideration of expediency, I see no 
reason why an honest man should withdraw from a communion in 
whose formularies he has ceased to believe. My reasons for this 
conclusion are, however, very different from those usually adduced. 
To read into the articles of faith propositions which they never 
contemplated, or were even expressly framed to deny, as John 
Henry Newman did in Tract XC., seems to me intellectual jug- 
glery and moral paltering, of the most shameless sort. But this 
sophistry is the product of the religion of dogma; it is the deposit 
left by the corrosion of doubt. Protestant Christianity, speaking 
generally, has put away, as we have seen, the religion of dogma, 
and is even now rising to the heights of spiritual religion. To 
this religion no one can be true who makes the creed the condi- 
tion or test of fellowship. Varieties of church government have 
perhaps originated more sects than varieties of doctrine; and in 
the near future it will be thought as absurd to leave a church 
because one disagrees with its formulation of doctrine as it would 
seem to-day to leave it because one thinks its system of govern- 
ment not altogether perfect. 

Doctrine, worship, and polity will, doubtless, in the future, be 
brought into closer harmony with spiritual religion than we see to- 
day. But the change will be wrought silently and from within 
outwards. Agitations for the revision of doctrines and modes of 
worship are not desirable if they concentrate attention upon these 
subordinate elements of religion. If, as is frequently the case, 
they help many persons to see that there is something higher, they 
conduce to real progress. Plainly, the religious bodies best 
organized for development are those which have adopted the prin- 
ciple of local independency. Each church can differentiate itself 
according to the requirements of its inner life and its outer envi- 
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ronment. While the movement from dogmatic to spiritual reli- 
gion is in progress, these various Independent denominations are 
likely to be the favorite homes of liberal Christianity. When, 
on the other hand, the movement is completed (if it ever is), the 
American preference for stable ecclesiastical order can scarcely 
fail to inure to the benefit of the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
bodies. The latter has, indeed, some advantages. For it has 
not, to the same extent, desiccated religion into dogma, and 
thus it cannot suffer so much from desquamation. The impres- 
siveness of its liturgy and the grace and good sense of its forms 
—which in the seventeenth century filled Laud with a consum- 
ing sense of the “beauty of holiness,” and in the nineteenth drew 
from Emerson the comment, “By taste are ye saved” — give 
scope and satisfaction to the wsthetic sentiments which in recent 
times have gained a very prominent place in the worship of all re- 
ligious bodies. It is conceivable that some such organization as 
the Episcopal Church might ultimately become the catholic organ 
for that spiritual religion which seeks to express itself in symbols 
and in creeds. But the experience of a century suggests that in 
the four or five favored and consolidated types of “strenuously 
competing sects,”’ we have a diversity founded upon ineradicable 
differences in the religious life of our people. 

Fourthly, spiritual religion will lead to a modification, if not to 
an abandonment, of the conception of authority in religion. Au- 
thority is properly predicated of a sovereign. He has the right, 
or at any rate the power, of enforcing his commands. But if the 
ruler’s will is law to his subjects, it is only on condition that it 
limit itself to prescribing or prohibiting certain kinds of actions. 
Not even a despot can command the thoughts and the spirit of a 
man. It is for conduct alone that the sovereign is an authority. 
Accordingly, we conclude that in so far as religion is conceived 
as consisting of acts or observances, — and these constitute the reli- 
gion of cult, — it is proper to speak of an authority in religion. In 
the second place, the term “authority” is metaphorically predi- 
cated of specialists who have mastered the facts and laws of any 
particular field of investigation. Edison is thus an authority in 
applied electricity, Huxley in physiology, and Zeller in Greek 
philosophy. These masters tell me what I should believe in their 
specialties, and I accept their teachings. If in the same way I 
recognize a man or a council or a book as competent to lay down 
valid propositions in theology, the man or the council or the book 
is to me an authority. Those who identify religion with belief in 
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dogma are within the line of possibilities when they speak of au- 
thority in religion; that there is such an authority, however, is 
not a consequence of the inherent admissibility of the conception. 

But if it is not impossible to think of an external authority — 
even a final and infallible one —for the religion of cult and the 
religion of creed, it is a contradiction in terms to suppose that 
there can be, ultimately at least, any authority for spiritual religion 
outside the soul which experiences it. Autonomy, not heteronomy, . 
is the way of the spirit. But since we rise to spiritual life through 
successive stages of development, for the baby is only potentially 
a spirit, the agencies which stimulate and incite us to self-realiza- 
tion may, in a derivative sense, be designated the authorities for 
our religious culture. Without them we should not have reached 
the stature of perfect men, or acquired the freedom whereby the 
spirit becomes its own sole and absolute authority. This reli- 
gious experience is paralleled by the moral. The source of moral 
obligation for the child and for the undeveloped adult is the will 
of the family, of society, of the state, and even of God. The 
virtuous man, on the other hand, knows that, while he is a fel- 
low-worker with all the moral forces, human and divine, in the 
universe, duty would become mere legal or mechanical obligation 
could any one impose it upon the free spirit but itself. Yet if 
the good man is also a philosopher, he must recognize that that 
free spirit could never have come to itself, that the individual 
could never have developed into personality, but for his training 
in and through society and under law, to both of which he has 
nevertheless, in course of time, come to feel his own moral essence 
to be superior. 

Just as law and society are authorities in morality, so the Bible 
and the church are authorities in religion. Through these disci- 
plines we make our way — at least some do—to the higher alti- 
tudes of free and self-supporting moral and religious life. But 
many fail to reach this stage; and even those who succeed would 
surely fall if deprived of the guides and helps that led and aided 
their steps. 

The function of the Bible and the church is, in this regard, 
educative. The noblest souls will feel most deeply their value, 
as they would be the last to belittle the function of law and society 
in the moralization of mankind. By its worship, even if it be 
merely formal, the church puts men in the mechanical attitude of 
piety; and, owing to the wonderful connection between our mind 
and our motor mechanism, the muscular exercise reacts upon con- 
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sciousness and quickens the germs of religious life. No doubt 
Pascal carried the matter to an extreme when he counseled men 
to take holy water and observe ceremonies as if the rest would 
come of itself. But the general principle is sound: it is the foun- 
dation of the histrionic art; and our most eminent psychologist 
has come to the conclusion that joy and sorrow are the effects, 
not the causes, of laughing and of crying. But besides its ritual, 
the church has its articles of faith. The memorizing of these 
stands in much the same relation to spiritual religion as the learn- 
ing of the multiplication table to the reasonings of the original 
mathematician. Lastly, no description could well exaggerate 
the value of the Bible as an agency for the development of spirit- 
ual religion in the soul. This religion emerges when the human 
and the Divine spirit meet and embrace. Now the Bible is a rec- 
ord, on a large scale, of man’s reaching out after God and of 
God’s communication of himself to man. It reveals God as in- 
flexible righteousness and as infinite love. What a glass it is 
through which to see the ever-living God! But how useless when 
you put your eyes out! 

A scholar, who is the ornament of a great church, is on trial 
for heresy because of his contention that the Bible, the church, 
and the soul (or what he calls “reason’’) are the three sources of 
authority in religion. His accusers assert there is only one ulti- 
mate authority. If the foregoing analysis be correct, neither 
party has the whole truth and each has a portion. There is only 
one ultimate authority in religion, — we mean spiritual and not 
dogmatic religion, — and this is the free spirit of man which finds 
itself in life with God. The Bible and the church, it is true, are, 
in a certain sense, authorities: they have the authority of peda- 
gogues who train us up to the religion of spirit. The terms 
“authority,” “finality,” “infallibility,” and the like, are, how- 
ever, all borrowed from the religion of dogma. They are all 
inapplicable to the highest stage of religion, which is not an 
objective fact, but a subjective attitude — an ever-tending, never- 
ending process of communion with God. 

Fifthly, and lastly, the religion of spirit will be not only the- 
istic, but Christian. Christianity affirms that God and man exist 
for one another; that human beings are children of the Divine 
Father who loves them with an exhaustless love, and that they 
find their blessedness in a correspondent love of Him. This was 
the gospel of Jesus of Nazareth, and it is the foundation of all 


spiritual religion. But there is another sense in which, as I be- 
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lieve, the religion of the future will be Christian. Some liberal 
thinkers, indeed, have come to the conclusion that the personality 
of the author of Christianity is a matter of indifference to our re- 
ligious life, if we are not deprived of his noble and exalted teach- 
ings. Others would be satisfied with a good example. But this 
position I hold to be erroneous. Like the religion of dogma, it 
springs from an inadequate conception of the soul as mere intel- 
lect feeding upon truth. But the soul is living spirit. It grows 
and realizes itself by contact with spirit. 1 am moved more by 
my vision of the personality of Jesus than I am by my thought 
of his doctrines. Spiritual growth is brought about by the im- 
pact of nobler souls on ours. Consequently, I cannot understand 
the Voltaire-like petulance with which, in his Divinity School 
Address, Emerson banished “the person of Jesus” from genuine 
religion. He thinks that you cannot be a man if you “must sub- 
ordinate your nature to Christ’s nature.” It seems to me, how- 
ever, that you realize your capacities only by coming into contact 
with their realization in others. The objectified self reveals the 
subjective aptitude; and with the thrill of discovery begins the 
higher development. Spiritual growth is the attainment of those 
who constantly look up to higher personalities. Now if it is true 
of Jesus Christ (as Emerson says in the address) that “alone in 
all history, he estimated the greatness of man: one man was 
true to what is in you and me,” then I should say that you and 
I are to find our own highest life by opening our souls to the in- 
fluence of this perfect and absolute personality. Nay, as Jesus 
Christ was perfect man, so also, and for that very reason, was he 
the revelation and realization of the Eternal Godhead. In the 
new dispensation of spirit, as in the old of dogma, he must, 
therefore, continue to be our Mediator and Saviour. 


J. G. ScHURMAN. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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THE COMMON, THE COMMONPLACE AND THE 
ROMANTIC. 


THE common is that which, like the ground, the sky and the 
sea, lies open for the perception and enjoyment of all, in distinc- 
tion from those exceptional superiorities of splendor or luxury 
which are the monopoly of the privileged few. The average real- 
ity of nature and life, which the experience’of the multitude can 
easily appropriate by paying the price of attention, is what we 
mean by the common. 

The common is deadened and sunk into the commonplace when 
the faculties which regard it are so diseased or wearied as no 
longer to see any fresh meaning, attractive value or charm in it. 
The commonplace is the common with the stimulating beauty and 
significance taken out of it by mechanical familiarity and spiritual 
torpor. It is whatever unheeding custom has worn into vapidity 
and triteness. 

But the common can not only be sunk into the commonplace, 
and robbed of inspiring interest by the preoccupied or the stag- 
nant-minded; it can also be discerned as filled with a deeper 
symbolism and clothed with a richer glory than nature gives it. 
This happens whenever it is contemplated through the idealizing 
faculties of faith, reason, and loye, animated with kindling zeal. 
The simplest outward scenes and the humblest inward facts, thus 
penetrated by the principles of the intellectualized and religious 
imagination and conscience, are seen to be surcharged with the 
fixed purposes of the whole, and with the free messages of the 
creative Spirit. Then the common, grown unwontedly significant 
and beautiful, is exalted into the romantic. 

There is no falsification or illusion in the process. It is but a 
more adequate unveiling and a keener appreciation of the truth. 
The splendor of sunset is romantic, compared with the common 
light of day ; but is it not just as genuine? As personal dull- 
ness or heartless repetition deadens the startling into the tame 
and dwindles the momentous into the insignificant, so the pene- 
trating eye, with a sharpened sensibility behind it, glorifies the 
panorama of ordinary things into an astonishing novelty and 
sprinkles the wearisome round of trifles with relishes and fascina- 
tions that electrify. 

The romantic arises from the perception of some variety or 
greatness of good in contrast with the stated course of things, 
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An unusual experience of evil is tragic rather than romantic. 
The tragical elements in our life are much sharper and more ex- 
igent than the romantic. They therefore obtain undue attention 
and undergo mischievous exaggeration. Extraordinary good lies 
concealed from us and near at hand, much more often than ex- 
traordinary evil. A volcanic eruption is a rare occurrence, and 
locally limited ; but rainbows are visible anywhere, at any time, 
if you will look through a prism. So imagination, in the hands 
of knowledge and affection, is a moral prism which enables its 
possessor to behold both the actualities and the possibilities of 
things, clothed in the divine resvlendence rightly belonging to 
them. 

Real life, both without and within, is as full of romance as fic- 
tion is. Let us consider a few cases. On the lowest level, when 
a day laborer, after long poverty and hardship, unexpectedly falls 
heir to a vast estate, his experience is romantic. When a stu- 
dent of science, who year after year has patiently accumulated 
stores of empirical knowledge, at length generalizes his percep- 
tions all at once into a new law, and invents the perfect for- 
mula which the human race will henceforth acknowledge, thrills 
of reverential gratitude shoot through him which conquerors or 
kings might well envy. Still more romantic, in its way, is the 
fortune of a gifted and noble man, who, through adverse circum- 
stances, has been plunged into desolation and is nigh to despair, 
when a great passion of love fills him for one every way worthy, 
who reciprocates it, and they are happily united. The change in 
his experience is as great as that which happens outwardly when 
the sun rises on a world hung with the dismal monotony of a drip- 
ping fog, and soon shows every detail of the landscape sharply de- 
fined in the universal illumination. A similar, still diviner result 
occurs when a man undergoes one of those revolutionizing reli- 
gious conversions wherewith the history of the great spirits of all 
ages abounds. He hears the teaching voice of God within, and 
feels a divine bliss in every faculty. The universe is transfigured 
with the ineffable presence, and his life is turned to perpetual 
ravishment. This is the story which is variously illustrated in 
the biographies of the saints; it is magical as a fairy tale, but 
substantial as arithmetic or chemistry. 

To breathe the air, with our average inattentive sense of life, is 
an ordinary experience of the common. To respire laboriously, in 
the yawning fatigue of satiated powers and a disenchanted spirit, 
is to know the revolting tedium of the commonplace. To inhale 
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a delicious perfume is a delight. But to be in such a condition 
of joyous vitality and accord with the deep heart of things that 
the ordinary atmosphere becomes fragrant and exhilarating, an 
aerial wine, is to enter the region of romance without leaving 
the region of truth. This is the invariable result of the combi- 
nation of health in the body, freshness in the spirit, enthusiasm 
in the mind, and vigorous love and faith in the heart and imagina- 
tion. And these traits are virtues obligatory on us all. If we 
have them not, we are guilty of the opposite vices. And then the 
humdrum poverty of our experience is the penalty we have our- 
selves invited. We cannot expect to grasp the prize the price of 
which we have neglected to pay. To find life inexpressibly rich 
and glorious, we must be alive with harmonious activity through all 
the dimensions of our being. The cynical pessimist, refused the 
prerogatives he has not earned, incompetently denies their exist- 
ence: but each one has what he fits himself to have. 

Romance is the seeing of the whole in the part, with the 
hierarchical ensphering of lesser wholes in greater ones. Its 
method is the associative insight whereby the clarified intellect, 
the surrendered will and the inspired heart perceive that nothing 
is isolated, but that everything is in and of the whole. And surely 
nothing else can be so sublimely romantic as the interpenetration 
of all nature, all spirits, all destinies, by the omnipresent God, 
working his will through just laws whose operation forever floods 
the experience of the moral universe with fresh marvels. The 
cosmic order, in which bodies dwell, is a bound system of related 
forces whose uniformity is never broken; the moral order, in 
which spirits dwell, is a domain of liberty where each one receives 
precisely according to his deserts, from the most abject wretched- 
ness to the most inclusive transport. 

He who faces the usual facts of the social world with no fresh 
exercise of a generous reason and faith and affection, finds his 
life degraded into a dull commonplaceness. Everything bores 
him. But in proportion as he brings intellectual insight, moral 
earnestness, esthetic emotion and religious trust to bear, so as to 
realize the living drama and the divine presence therein, it is ex- 
alted through the various degrees of interest from the simply 
agreeable to the entrancingly beautiful, sublime and inspiring. 
The descent is caused by the narrowing, darkening, hardening 
and poisoning influence of our vices, which hide the glory of the 
universe from our eyes and defeat the workings of God in our 
souls. The ascent along the rising scale of romantic realiza- 
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tion is the unveiling of the potential wealth of nature and des- 
tiny by the codperation of our proper virtues with divine grace. 
The more of harmonious intelligence we have in us, the more of 
precious treasure we see around us. A bitter cynic and a devout 
aspirant stand at the same moment amidst the same scenery 
of circumstances ; the one growls with savage wretchedness ; the 
other is gratefully exultant. Both have what they have earned. 

Thus the ground of the romantic, subjectively considered, is 
faith and love and happy hope ; its constituent elements are good 
fortune, contrast, beauty, grandeur, and surprise. If we are what 
we should be, these elements are possible everywhere, without a 
limit, for our inner life. This follows logically from the simple 
admission of the truth that God is in omnipresent relationship 
with his creatures, that his life is absolute perfection infinitely 
determined, and that He offers to share his life with us in exact 
proportion to our fitness to receive it. Our misfortune is that 
through sensual absorption, through frivolous distraction, or 
through unbelief and lethargy, we are unconscious of the tran- 
scendent glory of our opportunities, and therefore neglect to im- 
prove them, while we give ourselves up to the trivialities of the 
day, which soon become sickening and wearisome. Mechanized 
in our intelligence and materialized in our affection, we look list- 
lessly out on a mechanical round of shows and details which have 
no value or interest for us. 

Here the noble office of literary and dramatic art comes in. Its 
task is to supplement the defects of nature and neutralize the 
blindness and sloth of man by awakening him to a consciousness 
of his destiny and giving him glimpses of its romantic freshness, 
variety and grandeur. This art, in the highest form, depicts every 
detail of character or experience as inseparably bound up with 
the laws of the universe and all its symbolism. Thus common 
things are shown to be full of a meaning unspeakably momentous, 
an attraction eternally fresh, and an authority directly divine. 
The true artist is the man of genius extricated from the enslave- 
ment of the lower self on the material plane, and attaining, by the 
creative action of his higher nature, to a clear insight into the real 
ends of existence according to the plan of the Creator. He thus 
becomes an inspiring revelator and interpreter of life for others. 
This is the precise mission of the artist: to display what he sees 
for the benefit of those who see it not. To suppose that his busi- 
ness is merely to reflect facts is to take a most insufficient view of 
his mission. The facts themselves suffice, simply as barren facts. 
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The tautology of an empty restatement has no use. The real artist 
so presents facts as to interpret them and show their rank as true 
or false, fair or foul, good or evil, right or wrong, blissful or 
baleful. Hence comes artistic instruction, the illumination of 
things in the light of ideas. The artist will do this with the beau- 
tiful freedom or inspired spontaneity of art, not with the technical 
dryness and didactic obtrusion of the pedagogue. The man of 
genius differs from the mere observer of facts in seeing not only 
the facts, but likewise their presuppositions and their conse- 
quences. Literary art will not barely describe, with accurate 
minuteness, a given person in a given situation ; it will so portray 
him and describe his actions as to reveal the level and quality of 
his character and conduct, and make them serve for guidance or 
warning. 

It may be well, sometimes, in the performance of this office, to 
paint ignoble persons, or set forth an experience of the unmiti- 
gated common and commonplace in their lowest coarseness and 
vulgarity. Frivolous chatter, empty or malignant gossip, addle- 
patedness, utter absorption in a grinding routine of petty mate- 
rial interests, are undoubtedly facts of extensive prevalence in 
our times. Beyond a question, there are many men and women 
so small and base, so fussily taken up with egotistic and super- 
ficial matters, so ignorant and hard and knowing and complacent, 
that in their atmosphere every kind of pure, heroic deed or 
aspiration, and every form of magnanimous sacrifice, sublime con- 
secration or divine trust becomes impossible. But books which 
deal wholly with such persons and such facts, setting nothing 
more worthy in contrast with their meanness, — as if human ex- 
perience were nothing but such an arid desert of vices and trifles, 
— do not deserve the name of literature. They make life seem 
loathsome to every generous and aspiring mind, that would fain 
believe experience commanding, man noble, God adorable, and 
eternity rich with imperishable good! They cater to the silly, 
the conceited, the selfish and the sensual, by reflecting these to 
themselves without rebuke. 

Literature proper is the selected and artistic record of human 
experience. It should reflect that experience so as to interpret it 
in all its degrees, with the emphasis on the higher, an emphasis 
increasing with the ascent. To fix attention on low and vile ex- 
periences, as if these were all, or were as worthy of notice as the 
rest, is one of the worst offenses a writer can commit. It tends 
to degrade our estimate of human nature and to make life appear 
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worthless and hateful in the eyes of all who have any ideal noble- 
ness. It spreads a dry rot of mediocrity, shallowness and insin- 
cerity. 

The staple of life is the common, with a strong tendency, under 
automatic custom, toward the commonplace. But there is al- 
ways present the possibility of raising life in the direction of the 
romantic. The two urgent desiderata, accordingly, are, first, to 
counteract the tendency of the crowd to sink into dead habit ; 
second, to reinforce the tendency of genius to rise into living in- 
sight and fruition. Here lies the very essence of the mission of 
all pure art; to point out evil there, rebuke it, and destroy it; to 
point out good here, approve it, glorify it, and minister to it. 

The opposite spirit treats the common as if it were necessarily 
commonplace, and as if there were nothing else. This most per- 
nicious wrong is carried to its extreme by cynics and pessimists 
who consider all disinterested sentiment, all passionate devotion, 
all inspired eloquence as delusive folly, or sheer affectation. Such 
morbid misleaders are the sappers and miners in the army of the 
literary aliens. The persistent satirist who pours contempt on 
everything above his own vision and sympathy is engaged in a 
work of the deadliest omen to human welfare. Not scorn, dis- 
trust, selfishness, complacence, and apathy, but faith, expansion, 
enthusiasm, illuminated energy, are the great wants of the multi- 
tude. Through the force of custom and collective example they 
sag heavily from the common into the commonplace. They need 
to be stimulated, by the precepts of teachers and the exceptional 
examples of men of genius, to open their faculties to the perpetual 
inspirations of the ideal and the romantic. 

The degradation of the common into the commonplace and its 
exaltation into the romantic have their precise parallels in that 
degeneration of truth into truism, which is the habit of careless 
mediocrity, and that regenerative glorification of truism into 
truth, which is the prerogative of genius and inspiration. A 
truism is a truth which by thoughtless and heartless repetition 
has been devitalized and stripped of the fascinating significance 
and authority it had when fresh in the mind where it has now 
grown trite and stale. But, inversely, the merest truism, when 
contemplated by an intellect full of assimilating power and glow- 
ing affection, reveals itself in new aspects, acquires unsuspected 
importance, yields richer applications, and thus undergoes a trans- 
figuration. Bits of dead fact, embraced by the spirit of enthusias- 
tic insight and love, are made organically alive and become fruit- 
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ful: they speak of the invisible omniscience in which they are 
imbedded. 

Lifeless familiarity with truth, neglecting to obey its claims, 
deadens into indifference and weariness. But earnest interpreta- 
tion of truism, seeking personal extraction of its uses, quickens it 
into wisdom and delight. To many a rigid formalist, who lives 
on the dry husks of ceremony and tradition, the most marvelous 
doctrines of religion are as barren of power and poetry as an 
algebraic equation. They never illumine a faculty or stir a throb 
in him. But in the ecstatic devotee is an operating power of asso- 
ciative insight, and obedience in conduct to what this reveals. 
For example, one man considers space as the abstract of all the 
relations of coexistence. Another conceives it as the perpetual 
entrancement with which the Logos contemplates his initial 
emergence from the Father, in the eternally generated distinction 
of the form from the substance of the Godhead. In the first case 
no more emotion is awakened than by the equation A+ Bx Y= 
C—DxZ. He who regards space in the second way will feel 
a wondering adoration as vast and mystic as the phenomenon his 
thought confronts. So, with most men, the law of gravitation has 
been familiarized into a truism which does not awaken the slightest 
interest. But in a spiritual nature responsive to every intellectual 
conviction, it will be exalted into a truth sovereign, pervasive, and 
sublime, and fill him with a religious rapture almost greater than 
he can bear. Thus will he think of it: Love is the unity of the 
substance of God. The law of gravitation is the reflex energy of 
this unity in the material order. The law of gravitation, there- 
fore, is the incessant mirrored expression of the love of God bind- 
ing the worlds into one. He whose character and attainments 
enable him to realize this will never feel that life is not worth 
living. How can he ever be wanting in gratitude, wonder, fear, 
or rapture, when every step he takes is a consentaneous interplay 
of his will and the living will of almighty God? Deus operatur 
in omni operante, said Saint Thomas: No work is done by a 
creature without the co-working of the Creator. Every ultimate 
thinker, from Plato and Aristotle to Suarez and Leibnitz, asserts 
that God is present in every being and in every motion, as the 
first cause and the immovable mover. 

Surprise and awe, the highest elements of the romantic, are 
invariable concomitants of the recognition of God by man. Ac- 
companied by harmony and trust, they constitute delight. Accom- 
panied by discord and doubt, they constitute terror. In either 
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case, the experience, however often repeated, remains as fresh as 
though it were unprecedented ; and it moves the very foundations 
of our being. We can never become familiar with God or with 
his inward communications. We may be so shallow, self-occupied, 
reckless, or blunted as no longer to feel surprise and awe, with 
their ravishing promise or their tremendous misgiving. But 
whenever we do experience them, even to the last they are as 
novel, penetrating, and immeasurable as ever. Whoever has paid 
the price entitling him really to believe in God ; whoever has an 
experimental conviction of his presence within, whenever a signal 
of that presence is given, thrills with a sense of inexplicable and 
unfathomable surprise and awe. Is not this the very quintessence 
of the transcendently romantic? Such a man feels intense in- 
terest in his own personality and experience, not as an egotist, 
but as one enveloped in God and subtending all beside. His con- 
scious nature and its inner drama are so filled with mystery and 
unexpectedness, as well as with wonderful indications of a retribu- 
tive order and an infinite future, that their appeal to his curiosity 
is equally irresistible and inexhaustible. To such a one life can 
never be commonplace, but must always be indescribably roman- 
tic. What will happen next? What does this new thing mean? 
There is no end to the divine marvels and no cloying to the human 
taste for them. 

Actual experience consists of limited realities in consciousness. 
But the ultimate basis of experience is an unlimited possibility of 
new events and changes. The ground of all experience of the 
romantic is a richly colored expectation sustained in the region of 
the indeterminate unknown ; the romantic itself is the impressive 
breaking forth of actual examples of this latent possibility into 
definite realization. The romantic enhances feeling by means of 
ideal considerations, making the vapid, intense; the vulgar, noble 
and sacred; the familiar, strange ; and the trivial, sublime. A 
walk willingly taken, to enjoy the scenery, is common. A walk 
reluctantly taken for exercise is commonplace. A walk eagerly 
taken to meet a friend, whose voice will thrill the breast and 
whose smile will electrify the soul, is romantic. In the most com- 
prehensive sense, romance is whatever heightens experience, with 
a dramatic effect, by enriching it with imaginative ingredients or 
associations. One man may have the external conditions produc- 
tive of this result without the internal, another have the internal 
without the exterpl, and a third enjoy both together. Two men 
may be occupied with the same inward experience, but one be in 
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a deep, narrow valley filled with dampness and gloom, the other 
be walking along a mountain ridge lighted with a gorgeous sunrise 
and commanding a vast landscape, fringed with the border of the 
dark-green sea and overhung by the boundless blue. When we 
contemplate a great scholar, outwardly poor, neglected, and for- 
saken, it gives us a mighty lift of the heart to think that inwardly 
he has for his most intimate companions Plato, Dante, Saint 
Thomas, Leibnitz, and Shakespeare, with their kindred. To such 
a one the laurels and public attention for which the crowd con- 
tend are unimportant. For he who wins the heroic insight of the 
master-aspirants of our race attains an eminence whence the career 
of the conqueror seems only a bloody gash across the historic land- 
scape, while the road of glory, hedged with swords and flags, pales 
into an illusory streak. 

Feeling, swollen in volume and lowered in tone, is tragic. But 
feeling, heightened in quality and degree, even though it be less- 
ened in mass, is romantic. The drift and symbolism of Gothic 
architecture are upward, and speak of living aspiration: those of 
Egyptian architecture are downward, and speak of dead immo- 
bility. So the former is romantic; the latter, tragic. The cen- 
tral peculiarity of “ Faust,” the great romance of the Middle Age, 
is the supernatural enhancement of his powers and adventures 
through a compact with Satan. The whole character-of Christen- 
dom fas compared with that of ancient Greece is romantic; the 
glow and the glare of the supernal and the infernal worlds gleam 
in upon the earth, through rents in the fixed curtain of the natural 
order. In the classic school of art objective facts bear preponder- 
ant rule; in the romantic school, subjective feelings dominate. 
The fundamental condition of every style of romance is mystery 
or undetermined possibility ; its form, picturesqueness or variety ; 
its essence, contrast. But the distinction of classic representation 
is perfection of form, while the distinction of romantic representa- 
tion is richness of content. The unity of the two is found by the 
insight which penetrates to the same substance and law in each. 
The desideratum is to fill the calm and simple finish of the classic 
with the crowded and heaving exuberance of the romantic; each 
will gain a mystic suggestiveness from the union. This result, 
taken out of abstract theory and professional art, and seen in 
concrete life, is destined, in some future and happier age, to 
glorify human nature and bless human experience as they have 
never yet been glorified and blessed. 

No one has ever adequately stated the overwhelming magnifi- 
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cence and mystery of the conditions for romantic experience which 
are latent in human life. They are partially revealed in the 
records of the great saints, but not in a systematic and intelligible 
form. Emerson in many of his fragmentary utterances, especially 
in his matchless essay on the Over-Soul, has perhaps come nearer 
to a proportionate declaration of the truth than any other writer. 
Martineau, too, in some of his sermons, has most impressively in- 
dicated it. Without any attempt at a full elucidation, it may be 
here briefly hinted at. 

Our life, as an actuality, is what we make it. But, as a possi- 
bility, instead of being what we make it, it is what God meant it 
should be, what God offers us. And does not God offer us him- 
self, in addition to the contents of created being? This is the in- 
exhaustible and omnipresent ground for an experience of infinite 
blessedness, forever perfect, and yet forever varying so as to re- 
main forever new. Nothing better than this can be conceived. 

Consciousness is an infinite possibility of forms of experience, 
just as space is an infinite possibility of forms of matter, time an 
infinite possibility of forms of mind, and force an infinite possi- 
bility of forms of motion. The determinations of consciousness 
are finite, but it is itself an infinity to be limited only by its own 
act. Now the objective realities to be experienced are as infinite 
as the subject experiencing them. Whatever is, or can be, awaits 
its receptive activity. The very definition of the divine humanity 
is the power in consciousness to become all that is and to create 
all that is not. This is the generic archetype of the race, which 
the church represents as historically realized in Christ alone. But 
the proper destiny of each individual is to exalt his personal ex- 
perience into a complete realization of it somewhere in eternity ; 
and it may be done as well here as anywhere else. So the pro- 
foundest reasoners and the most ardent aspirants who have ever 
lived affirm in one chorus, seeing that man is made in the divine 
image. 

If we consider the nature of God, and his relation to created 
consciousness, some faint notion of the sublime truth herein 
implied will begin to dawn on us. The pure act of God is an 
absolute unity of essence with an infinite variety of determination, 
a purposive freedom without limit or obstacle or alloy. Such an 
experience must be an infinite perfection of bliss eternally new. 
This is the life of God. His disinterestedness causes him to 
bestow himself on his children and share his prerogatives with 
them in the degrees of their preparedness. The only limit to his 
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gifts is their lack of receptivity. He is indivisibly omnipresent, 
in pervasive union with all spirits. They may, therefore, partici- 
pating in his life, expect, at any moment, in any place, the greatest 
experience for which they have made ready the conditions. No- 
thing else conceivable is so romantic as this omnipresent possi- 
bility of fresh revelations out of an infinite creativeness. 

Poetry, philosophy, and religion speak here with one voice ; 
Plato, Aurelius, Newton, and Goethe sink on their knees in com- 
mon assent with Isaiah, David, Anselm, Fénelon, and Channing. 
He whose words were weighted with the greatest authority that 
ever spoke with a human tongue said, “ Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect.”” The true destination 
of man is to repeat, in conscious reflection, the free bliss and glory 
of God. Consequently the miraculous marvels of the romance of 
the inner life, in its ideal possibility, surpass all that speech can 
ever express. The inspirations of genius and the ecstasies of saint- 
hood afford broken hints of it. Kepler, grasping his three laws, 
breaks out in transports of apostrophe to God. Francis and Bona- 
ventura and Catherine and Theresa, and a thousand others, declare 
that in their supernal visitations they feel almost annihilated by 
the insufferable excess of bliss. 

Literary art should not be so exclusively occupied with the 
vulgar average of commonplace characters and experiences as to 
ignore those authoritative glories and charms of ideality and 
romance which come to their climax of solid substantiality in re- 
ligion. Much less should it ever permit itself to insult them with 
denial or mock at them with ridicule —as if everything grandly 
virtuous or beautiful were mere hypocrisy and illusion. Jdealism 
is seeing things in the light of ideas. It is truer than realism ; 
for ideas, as the perfect models of things, are more direct and full 
expressions of the creative mind than the things which defectively 
represent them. Realism confines its attention to things, with the 
open or tacit omission of ideas. With the idealist the meaning 
of a thing is the essential ; but the realist, at least in his coarser 
form, is satisfied with the description of its appearance. 

A prominent author of our day has said, “ Idealism in art is 
the truthful treatment of the materials.” An admirer quotes this 
statement as a definition not to be improved. But, in the sense 
in which the writer seems to have used the words, they do not 
define idealism at all, only a naked realism. Mere observers 
appear to hold that everything stands by and for itself alone, 
with no further meaning. But penetrative thinkers perceive that 
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everything carries a meaning; and they try to grasp this and 
indicate what it is. The direct delineation of facts with their 
natural groupings and processes is the work of a mirror or a 
camera. The duty and the glory of an artist are to do far more 
than this. He must treat persons, things, and events, in the light 
of their ideas; he must interpret them as seen in relations with 
their antecedents and their results, set off between exemplars and 
foils. This alone is genuine idealism with its instructive and in- 
spiring power. Art is not the heterogeneous and literal; it is 
selection and interpretation. Nature is confined to truth of fact; 
art reaches to truth of reason. Idealism must not only treat 
the materials of art truthfully; it must also render their mean- 
ings transparent by handling them purposely under the illumina- 
tion of ideas. To set down the bare materials correctly is stark 
realism. It does not do us good, however just their statements 
may be, to read whole volumes filled with microscopic descriptions 
of superficial and hypocritical characters, shamelessly absorbed in 
contemptible rivalries and utterly unsuspicious of the existence of 
anything nobler. To justify such volumes some touch of ideal 
reality, some kindling vision of romantic virtue and achievement, 
is needed. If this make us turn with disgust from the life por- 
trayed and lift our eyes to diviner standards, the vile is turned to 
service. 

To unveil, in what passes for commonplace, an interest, value 
or grandeur undiscerned before is the highest triumph of genius 
and the noblest service it can render. If this be what the critic 
means, we altogether agree with him. But he who would divorce 
the transcendental from the actual, explain the quickening mes- 
sages of faith and imagination as idle dreams, and invest the 
whole many colored spectacle of life with one common drab of 
selfishness, advocates the most injurious, disheartening and dis- 
honoring falsehood ever broached. The word “ romantic” seems, 
indeed, to act on some writers and critics like a red rag on a bull. 
They fly at it with a fury incapable of just distinctions. We all 
know that forms of romantic sentiment prevail which are un- 
reasonable and consequently pernicious. But it is a fatal mistake 
to confound the wholesome and beautiful reality of its inspiring 
essence with affected, mawkish, silly or extravagant manifestations. 
Careful definition and rational examples are needed, not universal 
condemnation and indiscriminate onslaught, for this is as if one, 
seeing that flunkyism abounds, should sneer at reverence. Un- 
doubtedly there is a great quantity of fustian in the world; but 
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shall we therefore deny that there are silks, velvets and satins? 
The error is akin to the sneer of the demagogue at the introduc- 
tion of morals into politics, — as if the rule of right did not reach 
wherever human conduct is to be found. The melodramatic is 
often objectionable ; but the dramatic is not therefore to be de- 
nounced and ridiculed. Let us try to keep our experiences of the 
romantic rational; but let us not bring the romantic itself into 
contempt or distrust, lest we thus destroy the very inspiration 
of existence. The creative writer and the discerning critic do 
wisely in expelling the false romantic from the field of experience 
and art ; but they should also go on to the nobler office of reveal- 
ing the true romantic present everywhere in the usual facts of 
healthy experience, — showing duty, loveliness and joy, coexistent 
and inherent in the common. 

It is better to ascend than to descend. For the higher includes 
the lower, while the lower does not include the higher, though it 
may be raised into it through its own aspiration, aided by the 
higher. We can conceive of conscious spirit creating matter, but 
we cannot conceive of unconscious matter creating spirit. Since 
the cause must be before the effect, and the meaning precede the 
expression, idealism is older and truer than realism, includes it, 
transcends it, and will survive it. That which gives glory or 
sweetness to human nature and character, dignity or worth to so- 
ciety, attraction or authority to political struggle or personal am- 
bition, is the detection in them of principles and purposes deeper 
than their shifting phenomena, — the perception that they are set 
in a dramatic symbolism which, through providential laws, unites 
them all with one another and with God. This is a view equally 
ideal and real. It reveals everywhere, in the union of every part 
with the whole, an infinite ground of romance. It enables us to 
trace the prophetic finger of experience always pointing, even 
through the tragedies of sin and pain, towards beatitude; since 
God is unlimited perfection, and the twofold universe, material 
and spiritual, is the theatre of his fulfilling purposes. 

“ Deep love lieth under 
These pictures of time ; 
They fade in the light of 
Their meaning sublime.” 

Human beings here on earth are romantic in proportion to their 
wealth of endowments and their freedom of action. To this wealth 
and freedom there is no fixed limit; the magical horizon of self- 
determination is capable of contraction or expansion from the in- 
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finitesimal to the infinite. In view of this truth, we hold that the 
literary rank of an author is shown by the consistency, beauty, 
richness and grandeur of the types of character and forms of life 
he creates ; just as the moral rank of personalities and experiences 
themselves is decided by the quality and quantity of being they 
present in free consciousness, — the amount of good, truth, beauty, 
right, and joy, in them. The writer whose influence on his readers 
narrows their vision, chills their enthusiasm, overshadows their 
outlook, and pulverizes their hopes with belittling estimates and 
cynical theories, is unworthy to write and unfit to be read. True 
literature is enriching and redemptive. For the highest service 
man can render to men is to purify and aggrandize their ideal of 
existence, and give it new power to enchant and command, by 
showing greater treasures in heaven and earth than they have 
suspected. . 
WILL1aM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 





ABRAHAM KUENEN. 


Or the details of Kuenen’s youth little has been published. 
He was born September 16, 1828, in Haarlem, and attended the 
schools of that city up to his fifteenth year. His father’s death 
then made it necessary for him to leave school for a time and do 
what he could for the support of the family. After a while it be- 
came possible for him to reénter the Gymnasium, whence he went 
in 1846 to Leiden as a student in the Faculty of Theology; he 
took his Doctor’s degree in 1851. He is described as having been 
a brilliant student both at school and at the university, and it may 
be assumed that high hopes were entertained of his future — 
hopes destined to be nobly fulfilled. 

The place of his academic training was fortunately chosen. 
When he came to Leiden, the university had had a distinguished 
career of two centuries and a half, standing most of the time in 
the van of advancing thought. From the first days of its estab- 
lishment in the heroic year 1575, it seemed to be animated by 
fresh and vigorous life. One of the earliest members of its pro- 


1 The facts here mentioned concerning Kuenen’s private life are taken mainly 
from an article in The Inquirer (of London) for December 26, 1891, by Rev. 
Philip H. Wicksteed. Professor C. P. Tiele, of Leiden University, is preparing 
a biography of his colleague. 
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fessorial staff was Joseph Justus Scaliger, whose vast learning 
and penetrating genius made it for a time the resort of all the 
ambitious scholars of western Europe. Through the labors of 
Hemsterhuis, Ruhnken, and their eminent associates, it gave a new 
direction to classical study. It was adorned by the distinguished 
Arabie scholarship of Erpenius, who went thither as professor in 
1613, and for whom, later, a special chair of Hebrew was founded. 
To it belongs the honor of introducing a broader linguistic con- 
ception of Old Testament exegesis; Albert Schultens headed 
the revolt against the rabbinical school of Buxtorf, and insisted on 
the utility of the Aramaic and the Arabic, especially the latter, 
for the explanation of Hebrew words. Though Schultens exag- 
gerated somewhat the value of Arabic in this regard, his general 
position remains unshaken. Since his day the discovery of the 
Assyrian language has added greatly to the resources of Semitic 
lexicography, and some scholars, carried away by a natural en- 
thusiasm, have denied that Arabic is of any use for the Old Testa- 
ment lexicon; but the majority, recognizing the close affinity of 
the Semitic tongues, accept the testimony of all of them, under 
the rigid supervision of scientific philology. Down to our own 
time Leiden has continued to be a centre of Arabic study: the 
splendid work of Dozy and De Goeje, and it may be added, the 
enterprise of the Brill publishing house, are widely known. 

In theology proper the university has numbered among its 
teachers a host of distinguished men. Two years after its founda- 
tion Drusius accepted its invitation to occupy a chair of theology, 
and fifteen years later Junius was called and remained as teacher 
up to 1602. The next year Leiden became the centre of the most 
important theological movement of the seventeenth century. In 
1603 Arminius became professor, and in the six years of his work 
there as teacher placed the revolt against Calvinism on a solid 
foundation. By his side stood John van Oldenbarnevelt and 
Hugo Grotius, who, though not teachers in the university, were its 
faithful sons, and proved themselves powerful allies of the new 
movement. The theological contention of Arminius was ably 
continued by his pupil and successor, Simon Episcopius. Though 
Arminianism was for a time crushed by the Synod of Dort and 
its adherents banished, out of their dispersion arose the important 
Theological School of Amsterdam. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century another professor of the university, Cocceius, created 
an exegetical school which called forth discussion all over Europe 
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and has not yet ceased to affect theological thought.1_ Among 
other men, famous and important in their day, who adorned the 
halls of the university, were Ludovicus de Dieu, whose “ Critica 
Sacra ”’ is still consulted ; Salmasius, whose “ Defence of Charles 
I.” called forth Milton’s “‘ Defence of the People of England ;” 
Hermann Witsius, the expounder of the Covenants; and John 
Marck, whose “ Medulla” is still an admirable compendium of 
the old theology. After the close of the Napoleonic wars and the 
rise of the Dutch Reformed Church, the university entered on 
the task of reconstructing the church dogmas under the influence 
of modern thought, and among the leaders of the new tendency 
one of the most distinguished was Scholten, the teacher and friend 
of Kuenen. 

Amid such scholarly traditions and in such an atmosphere of 
serious and free investigation, Kuenen pursued his university 
studies and began his career as an independent thinker. He was, 
however, not attracted to the field of theology proper. His Doc- 
tor’s thesis was an edition of part of the Arabic version of the 
Samaritan Genesis, and he seems to have gone immediately into 
critical research. So high. was the opinion of his ability, that 
immediately after he received his degree he was given a tempo- 
rary appointment in the university, and the next year, on the recom- 
mendation of Thorbecke, was appointed Extraordinary Professor 
of Theology. He was now permanently connected with the uni- 
versity, and in 1855 was promoted to a full professorship. The 
same year he married the daughter of Professor Muurling of 
Groningen. Those who knew Mrs. Kuenen describe her as a 
woman of great intellectual and social powers, for a time her 
husband’s constant companion in his work, and always, until her 
death in 1883, entering with keen sympathy into all his occupa- 
tions. The marriage was not without theological significance ; 
the Groningen School was the leader in the liberal theological 
movement in Holland, and with this movement Kuenen seems to 
have been connected from the beginning of his career. But it 
was, as we have said, to the critical rather than the dogmatic side 
that he turned. After six years of preparation he began the pub- 
lication of his elaborate treatise on the Old Testament literature — 
the “ Historisch-Kritisch Onderzoek,” or “ Historical-Critical In- 
quiry into the Origin and the Collection of the Books of the Old 

1 Over against him stood the many-sided Grotius ; the opposition between 


the two was expressed in the well-known saying that Cocceius found Christ in 
the Old Testament everywhere, and Grotius found him nowhere. 
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Testament” (1861-65). This work attracted wide attention, and 
the first part was immediately translated into French with a highly 
commendatory preface by M. Ernest Renan. Its general position 
was that which had been reached by the advanced critics of the 
time. But before speaking further of it, it will be well to pause 
and glance at the preceding history of Old Testament criticism. 

The serious critical study of the Old Testament began in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. Before this time there had 
been scattered observations from Jerome to Aben Ezra and Elias 

- Levita, but there was no connected and permanent investigation. 
The Christian world had been occupied with other things. In the 
early centuries the majesty and the practical power of Christian 
thought and life absorbed the attention of religious leaders. The 
struggle against paganism was continued when the newly-founded 
kingdoms of western Europe embraced Christianity. Out of the 
social chaos the church, representing both social unity and the 
idealizing ethical principle, gradually rose to a dominant position. 
Society was occupied with the organization of social and political 
life. The church, in enforcing the necessary unity, naturally took 
its stand on the historical documents of Christianity, and forbade 
inquiry into the source of its authority. By the end of the fif- 
teenth century something like order had been established in Eu- 
rope: the political power was firmly organized, the serious study 
of the old classic literatures was begun, and the discovery of Co- 
pernicus opened the way to scientific investigation. At the same 
time sprang up the revolt against the authority of the church; 
Protestantism took possession of half of Europe, and a new period 
of dogmatic strife and construction set in. Then came a breath- 
ing time; Catholics and Protestants rested side by side in Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, each party 
fiercely denouncing, indeed, the errors of the other, but each com- 
pelled, and in a sort content, to accept the other as an established 
fact. It was in this period of comparative repose, when the two 
branches of the church had settled down, each to its own work, 
that attention began to be turned to critical questions connected 
with the Old Testament. 

France was the centre of the new movement. Whether from 
her geographical position in the middle of western Europe, the 
influence of her ancient institutions of learning, her distaste for 
dogmatics, or these and other causes combined, France was for 

one hundred and fifty years the source and inspiration of Old 

Testament critical literary study ; Catholics and Protestants alike 
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took part in these investigations. The beginning was made by the 
Protestant Ludovicus Cappellus, professor at Saumur, who at- 
tacked and demolished the current opinion on the antiquity of the 
Hebrew vowel-points. His book gave rise to a lively and ef- 
fective discussion. Against him was arrayed the tremendous 
rabbinical learning of the Buxtorf family at Basle, who ransacked 
the Talmud and other Jewish works to prove that the points were 
affixed to the texts by Ezra. But the position of Cappellus was 
supported by the lately recovered copy of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, and solidly based on many other facts which gradually 
carried conviction to the more open-minded of his contemporaries, 
Catholic and Protestant. The excitement was great. To many 
it seemed that this new theory meant the subversion of religion ; 
for, said they, if the vowel-points were not given by divine revela- 
tion, but were added by Jewish scribes many hundred years after 
the last Old Testament book was written, what warrant have 
we that our reading of the Scripture-text is correct? For a cen- 
tury the question was discussed and then sank to rest. Cappel- 
lus further made a sharp examination of the ancient versions, 
and indeed his “ Arcanum Punctationis Revelatum” (1624) is 
throughout marked by noteworthy scholarly caution and precision. 
At this time, also, the authority of the Hebrew text as compared 
with that of the Septuagint and the Vulgate was widely and 
keenly debated. 

The next epoch-making book came from a French Catholic, 
Richard Simon, Priest of the Congregation of the Oratory (1678).! 
Spinoza? and Hobbes ® have acute remarks about the Pentateuch, 
pointing out passages which are inconsistent with a Mosaic 
authorship. Spinoza, indeed, is in accord with the most modern 
results in bringing the final publication of the Pentateuch down 
to the time of Ezra; but these opinions came from the insight of 
genius, and were not based on a connected study of the documents. 
Father Simon proceeds in a more systematic way. The three 
books of his “ Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament” treat suc- 
cessively of “The Hebrew Text of the Bible from Moses to our 

1 In 1655, the worthy Peyrerius, in deep concern over those who “had not 
sinned after the likeness of Adam’s transgression” (Rom. v. 12-14), fell on 
the explanation that they were pre-Adamites. Doubts on this point, he said, 
had ocecrred to him when as a boy he read the history in Genesis, for example, 


the story of Cain. But his interest was chiefly dogmatic, and his speculations 
were unfruitful. 


2 In the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
8 In the Leviathan. 
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time; The Principal Versions of the Bible and The Manner of 
properly translating the Bible.” In the first book he discusses 
the origin of the present form of the Old Testament. Here he 
displays a free and scientific spirit in his manner of dealing with 
the material, and indeed, points out several things (such as ar- 
cheological remarks, references to later times, repetitions, lack of 
orderly arrangement, and diversity of style) which have ever since 
formed the staple of Pentateuchal criticism. Strange to say, the 
book was taken up chiefly by Protestants. Bossuet all but de- 
stroyed the first edition. The only reliable later edition, that of 
1685, was printed at Rotterdam. Simon’s principal antagonist 
was the accomplished Clericus, professor in the Remonstrant 
School at Amsterdam. The publisher’s preface to the Rotterdam 
edition gives a lively picture of the tone of the controversies of 
that day. There was no lack of sharp words, and there was a 
profusion of learned books, most of which have passed out of 
sight. 

Simon’s work lived in its results, and no doubt had much to do 
with calling forth the next book which marks decided critical 
progress, the famous work of Astruc, the “ Conjectures on the 
Original Memoirs which Moses seems to have used in composing 
the book of Genesis” (1753). Here we have for the first time 
the recognition of Elohistic and Jehovistic documents, a division 
that has played a chief part in Old Testament criticism ever since. 
Exactly how Astruec came upon his famous theory we have no 
information. He was a physician greatly esteemed at the court 
of Louis XIV., not particularly a Hebraist, but obviously a keen- 
sighted student of the Bible. He was aware of the difficulties in 
the way of regarding Moses as the author of Genesis cited by 
Simon and Clericus, Fleury and Le Francois, and undertook to 
remove them. Whether he was in all simple-mindedness and 
sincerity defending the traditional claim of Moses, or adopted the 
apologetic tone in part to ward off unfriendly criticism of his 
novel theory, may be a question.1 In any case, he was in one 
important point the founder of Old Testament criticism. He 
found in the authors above-mentioned the suggestion of the employ- 
ment by Moses of written documents ; but the happy recognition 
of the distinctive use of the divine names seems to have been 
wholly his own. His explanations of difficulties (like Simon’s 
liberal employment of the prophets as the editors and changers of 


1 Renan expresses a similar doubt in his preface to the French translation of 
Kuenen’s Critical History of the Old Testament. 
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the Hebrew text) have proved to be of little service; but his 
hypothesis of documents has stood the test of time. 

_ With the appearance of Astruc’s book France retired from the 
field of Old Testament criticism, to which she has returned only 
in these last years. The work of research passed to Germany, 
and for a century was carried on by Germany alone. The real 
successor of Astruc was J. G. Eichhorn, the first edition of whose 
“Introduction to the Old Testament” appeared in 1780-83 and 
the fifth in 1823-24. Following in the footsteps of Simon and 
Astruc, though in an independent spirit, he undertakes to show 
that the greater part of Genesis is composed of fragments of two 
historical works, the Elohistic and the Jehovistic, and that the 
first of these works appears in the early part of Exodus. He 
deserves credit for composing the first critical history of the Old 
Testament, and subjecting each book to an orderly examination. 
He simplified somewhat Astruc’s scheme of “ memoirs,” but in 
other respects added little of importance for the solution of the 
Pentateuchal question. Up to the last he held substantially to 
the full Mosaic authorship, though between his first and fifth 
editions a number of important works had appeared in which the 
opposite view was fairly made cut. 

In 1798, Ilgen found in Genesis two Elohists and a Jehovist, 
thus coming very near the present view. But the greatest stride 
forward was made by Vater, professor at Halle, who in his com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch, published in 1805, analyzed the 
evidence with remarkable sagacity and clearness, holding that 
Moses did not compose Genesis from preéxisting memoirs, that 
the history of Israel shows no consciousness of the Pentateuch till 
after David’s time, that Deuteronomy is the earliest of the five 
books and is to be referred to the period of Jehoshaphat, and that 
the other books were probably put into shape in the early part of 
the exile. It happened, curiously enough, that just about this 
time the young Dr. De Wette had prepared a work on the Penta- 
teuch, the manuscript of which he had shown to Dr. Griesbach, 
of Jena, who advised him to print it. But while he was putting 
the last touches to the manuscript, Vater’s work appeared, and 
De Wette, to his delight and dismay, found the publication of his 
results anticipated in the book of the renowned professor. He 
hastened to pour his griefs into the sympathizing ear of Griesbach, 
who pointed out to him that there was still much in his manuscript 
that he might profitably publish. Vater, also, encouraged his 
young colaborer, and promised to aid him in bringing out his work. 
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This accordingly appeared the next year under the title, “ Critical 
Examination of the Credibility of Chronicles, with reference to 
the history of the Mosaic books of legislation. An appendix to 
Vater’s investigations in the Pentateuch,” — an attempt to prove 
the untrustworthiness of Chronicles. The next year his investiga- 
tion of the Pentateuch as a reliable source of history was printed, 
his conclusion being that the work was chiefly legendary. 

We need not follow the further history of Old Testament criti- 
cism in detail. The foundation was now laid, the conception of 
the Pentateuch as the result of accretions, as the product of the 
growth of Israelitish religious life, was established, and the critical 
examination of other Old Testament books had been begun. Suc- 
ceeding writers devoted themselves to the elaboration of the 
principles laid down by Vater and De Wette and to other critical 
work. The opinion that the second part of Isaiah belonged to 
the Babylonian Exile was already current when Gesenius published 
his Commentary on Isaiah in 1821, and a preéxilian date for the 
second part of Zechariah had long been held. Pentateuchal 
investigation continued to be carried on by De Wette, Bleek, 
Ewald, Vatke, Knobel, and others. In 1853, Hupfeld reaffirmed 
and elaborated the view of Ilgen, that in addition to the two 
generally recognized Elohistic and Jehovistic writers a second 
Elohist must be assumed allied in tone and spirit to the Jehovist 
—a view that has since maintained itself. 

Kuenen thus entered the field at a time when the literary ques- 
tions connected with the Old Testament had assumed a serious 
shape. The historical-eritical spirit was fully aroused. A simi- 
lar earnestness showed itself in the classical world, where the ori- 
gin of the Homeric poems had been the subject of lively discus- 
sion ever since Wolf published his famous Prolegomena to Homer 
in 1795. The Pentateuch and the Iliad were not unlike in the 
reverence which they called forth; to assail the unity of either 
was felt by a large part of the learned world to be a profane pro- 
cedure, though this feeling was, of course, far more pronounced 
in the case of the former. De Wette in 1807 takes pains to say 
clearly and eloquently that in denying the historical validity of 
the Pentateuch he is not attacking the foundations of the Chris- 
tian religion. Nothing could be farther from the writings of the 
critical scholars of this period than a spirit of irreverence. Never- 
theless, the taint of heterodoxy clung to all such inquiries, and so 
late as 1875, the English translator of Bleek’s Introduction found 
it necessary to affirm and defend the orthodoxy of the pious and 
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devoted author. On the other hand it is true that by the middle 
of our century Old Testament critical study had gained the haven 
of calmness, could dispense with violent emotion, and content itself 
with the quiet search after truth. In this respect, also, Kuenen 
was fortunate in the moment at which he began his work. 

The “ Historical-Critical Inquiry” appeared in 1861-65. M. 
Renan, in his preface to the French translation of the first part, 
gives noteworthy testimony to the position which the author then 
occupied in the world of scholarship. ‘The work of M. Kuenen,” 
he says, “needs no other recommendation than the name of the 
author. M. Kuenen is Professor of Sacred Scripture in the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Leiden. He is one of the 
glories of that great school, equally distinguished for its learning 
and for its Christian spirit, at the head of which stands the 
profound theologian Scholten. His publication of the Arabic 
version of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and his essays in sacred 
criticism and hermeneutics, had placed him among the most skill- 
ful critics of the Old Testament. His work entitled ‘ Historisch- 
Kritisch Onderzoek’. . . is certainly the completest, the most 
methodical and the most judicious of all the attempts to give a 
full view of the results of research into the ancient Hebrew liter- 
ature. A solid and precise thinker, M. Kuenen seeks not so 
much to develop original hypotheses as to state exactly what can 
be affirmed. He knows the limits of knowledge; he accepts 
with resignation the fact that he cannot hear the grass sprout or 
seize the unseizable. In the present state of Biblical-exegetical 
study, this is perhaps the most important thing. . . . He states 
all opinions, weighs them with admirable sagacity, and marks 
out with a sure hand the limits of the probable, the doubtful, 
the certain, and the unknowable. That notably solid quality of 
the Dutch mind, to which these studies owed so much in the 
eighteenth century, reappears in him, now that they have reached 
maturity, to sum them up, judge of their results, and state the 
conclusions to be drawn from them.” 

Kuenen’s book richly deserves this praise.’ It is marked by 
fullness of material, careful examination of facts and coolness and 
prudence of judgment. Well versed in the literature of the sub- 
ject, the author patiently considers the views of all the critics 


1 The French translation seems to have stopped with the second volume 
(thus including the Historical Books and the Prophets). The first volume of 
the Onderzoek has been accessible to me only in the French rendering. M. 
Renan declares that the translator has faithfully reproduced the original. 
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from Ilgen and Vater down, seeking to examine their conclusions 
in the light of his own knowledge, and to combine all well attested 
facts in a rational though not inflexible theory. It is unnecessary 
to give his arguments and results in details, especially as on some 
important points he soon after changed his opinion. M. Renan is 
right in saying that he was not addicted to novel hypotheses; in 
this book, certainly, he shows himself notably cautious. On the 
other hand he was far from being inhospitable to new ideas ; his 
plan is to prove all things. His critical feeling, uneasy in the 
presence of unsolved difficulties, was constantly reaching forth 
after new points of view. 

One of the pressing questions of the time was that of the 
mutual relations of the component parts of the Pentateuch. The 
earlier writers had held that the work received its present form 
from an editor who combined the various documents into a whole. 
A second generation of critics, feeling that this hypothesis did not 
duly recognize the unity of the book, supposed that an original 
work (the so-called “ Book of Origins”), an Elohistic production, 
was supplemented by the Jehovist, who added material either 
composed by himself or drawn from other sources. But it had 
lately been suggested that the Jehovistic element was by no means 
a mass of fragmentary additions, but itself represented a separate 
and connected work. Kuenen declares for this last view (which 
is now the generally adopted one), and supports his opinion with 
characteristically just remarks, his arguments being substantially 
those now relied on. . 

A still more interesting illustration of Kuenen’s power of feel- 
ing his way is found in his treatment of the Levitical legislation. 
The question was as to its date compared with that of the Deuter- 
onomical legislation. The majority of critics held that Deuter- 
onomy presupposed all the sacerdotal legislation of the “ Book of 
Origins ” (Leviticus, Numbers, and part of Exodus) ; but some re- 
garded the latter as posterior in date. In discussing this point, 
Kuenen cites the opinion of M. Orth, who maintained in the 
“ Revue de Théologie” that the legislation of Ezekiel stood mid- 
way in ritual development, and therefore in date, between that of 
Deuteronomy and that of Leviticus. Kuenen sees difficulties in 
this reasoning, but he also feels its force, and he sums up as fol- 
lows: “So much of it as is true supports our opinion as to the 
successive redactions of the Book of Origins. That the whole of 
this book was written after the prophecies of Ezekiel we cannot 
admit, for reasons already given. But on the other hand it is 
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perfectly clear (as M. Orth’s argument also goes to prove) that in 
the time of Ezekiel some parts of this book were still unknown. 
It follows that the final redaction of the Book of Origins is later 
than Ezekiel, and consequently later than the Deuteronomic legis- 
lation, which that prophet was evidently acquainted with.” Here 
both Orth and Kuenen come very near the position which has 
since been so generally adopted. Kuenen’s treatment of the his- 
torical and prophetical books is hardly less interesting than his 
criticism of the Pentateuch, though in these books the literary 
questions were less involved, and the conclusions less liable to 
change. The critical account of Chronicles, for example, remains 
substantially as De Wette gave it in 1806. 

In his ‘““Onderzoek,” Kuenen fairly summed up the reigning 
critical feeling of the time. In spite of the conclusion suggested 
by Spinoza, Vater, and Vatke, the general opinion was that the 
mass of the Levitical legislation was earlier than Denteronomy. 
But a great change was now to take place in the attitude of the 
critical world toward this question. In the year in which the last 
volume of the “ Onderzoek ” appeared (1865), K. H. Graf wrote 
the preface to his treatise on the Pentateuch. This work (the 
title-page of which is dated 1866) consisted of two parts, the first 
dealing with the elements of the historical books from Genesis to 
the end of Kings, the second investigating the value of Chronicles 
as an historical authority. The second part owed its special value 
to the first; by reason of his novel view of the date of the Leviti- 
cal legislation he was able to go far beyond the results reached 
by De Wette, Ewald, and Bertheau. The first part is a keen and 
luminous comparison between the ritual laws of Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and the second half of Exodus on the one hand, and those of 
the Book of the Covenant (Exodus xx.-xxiii.), Deuteronomy, and 
Ezekiel on the other hand. Graf reaches the conclusion that the 
former are more elaborate, and therefore later than the latter, and 
that this relation of dates is fully borne out by the history. The 
Levitical legislation, he says, was possible only for a small and 
united community, such as we find at Jerusalem after the exile. 
This conclusion was undoubtedly novel and surprising to the criti- 
cal world when it was uttered. But, as we have seen, something 
like it had already been affirmed by Orth, and Graf cites a per- 
fectly definite and clear expression of this view from an article 
by Edouard Reuss (in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyclopiidie, IT. 27, 
337). It afterwards appeared that Reuss had announced this 
view many years before in his lectures to his classes, though he 
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had never undertaken to make an orderly exposition of it. It is 
not unlikely that he was its originator; but it had somehow got 
into the air, and to Graf is due the credit of having recognized 
its great critical value, and given it such shape as made it an 
effective principle. 

The effect of Graf’s revolutionary work on Kuenen was great. 
It supplied the solution of difficulties with which he himself had 
been laboring before Graf’s book appeared. He gave the new 
theory a cordial reception, and proceeded at once to develop it. 
He very soon saw that the Grafian hypothesis, as it then stood, 
was defective! While affirming the post-exilian date of the ritual 
legislation, it still held to the early preJehovistic origin of the 
historical narratives therewith connected. Kuenen perceived that 
the legislative and the narrative sections could not be sep&rated one 
from the other; and he came to the conclusion that, as the post- 
exilian date for the ritual was satisfactorily established, a similar 
late date must be claimed for the history. This conclusion he 
made known by letter to Graf, who in his reply recognizes the 
justice of the criticism and accepts the suggested modification. 
He had himself, he says, felt the difficulty referred to, and he 
adds: “ You suggest a solution of this enigma which has struck 
me the more forcibly because it was quite new to me, and yet I 
felt immediately that it was the true one, namely, that the Elo- 
histic parts of Genesis are posterior to the Jehovistie parts.” 

I have taken these words of Graf from Kuenen’s critical auto- 
biography in the introduction to the English translation of his 
“ Hexateuch,” to which I must refer the reader for a fuller his- 
tory of recent Pentateuchal criticism. Kuenen’s narrative is not 
only scientifically precise ; it breathes also a delightfully genial 
spirit, an unaffected judicial calm, and a hearty recognition of the 
work of his colaborers. The paths of philological and Biblical 
research, sad to say, are not always free from unseemly conten- 
tions, and it is therefore all the more pleasant to find a scholar 
standing in the forefront of the battle and fighting with all his 
might, yet keeping justness in judgment and courtesy and sweet- 
ness in tone and demeanor. 

In 1866, Kuenen had reached his final critical position respect- 
ing the Pentateuch; he held that the prophetic narratives and 
laws stood first in order of time; that Deuteronomy came next, 
and the full Levitical legislation and the priestly narratives last. 
We have seen that he had been working up to this point; Graf's 


1 This was pointed out by Riehm also. 
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essay had given shape and consistency to his view. His general 
position was fixed, but there were many details to be worked out, 
and with these he occupied himself during the rest of his life. He 
was a constant contributor to the “ Theologisch Tijdschrift,” which 
was founded in 1867 (Amsterdam and Leiden), under the editorial 
supervision of Van Bell, Hoekstra, Kuenen, Loman, Rauwenhoff, 
and Tiele. The magazine at once took a high scientific stand, and 
has maintained its position to the present time. Kuenen began 
in it a series of Critical Contributions to the History of the Is- 
raelitish Religion, besides writing a number of articles on Old 
Testament literary questions. It would require too much space 
to describe the contents of all these articles. They range over the 
whole domain of Old Testament study, and are all marked by his 
characteristic fullness and clearness of presentation. Most of 
his main results are found in his later books, but in the articles 
they are worked out in greater detail. His contributions were 
not confined to the “ Tijdschrift ;” one of his most important dis- 
sertations, that on ‘The Men of the Great Synagogue ” appeared 
in the “ Journal of the Royal Academy of Sciences,” of Holland.! 
His activity was indeed prodigious; he found time in the midst of 
all his other occupations to write many book-reviews, and these 
are among the freshest and most interesting of his productions. 
One noteworthy result of his writings deserves special mention. 
The first edition of Dr. Hermann Schultz’s excellent “ Alttesta- 
mentliche Theologie” (1869), was based on the pre-Grafian view 
of the literature. Led, largely through Kuenen’s influence, to 
examine the facts anew, Schultz rewrote his work for the second 
edition (1878), and gave it the improved shape which it now has.? 
The two works of Schultz and Kuenen on the Old Testament 
religion deserve to stand side by side as admirable expositions, 
each supplying certain things that the other omits, both being 
animated by the same spirit of scientific reverence and justness. 
Even where one cannot accept their positions, one must acknow- 
ledge the excellence of their method and aim. 

As early as 1864, Kuenen had begun to lecture on the religion 
of the Old Testament, this subject connecting itself closely with 
his critical studies. An important part of his contributions to 

1 Second Series, Vol. VI. (1877), Literary Section. This was written as an 
addition to what he says on the subject in his Religion of Israel, and is supple- 
mented by some remarks in the Tijdschrift, 1877. 

2 Kuenen was not satisfied with Schultz’s second edition, objecting that he 


treated the Levitical period as a part of the Prophetic development, whereas 
it should be regarded as a new stadium. 
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the early numbers of the “ Theologisch Tijdschrift” bore on the 
same theme. He now collected his material and worked it up 
into the form of an historical survey of the Israelitish religion, 
which was published in Dutch in 1869-70, and appeared in Eng- 
lish translation in 1874-5, under the title, “ The Religion of 
Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State.” This work was note- 
worthy, one might almost say epoch-making, not only in respect 
of its critical point of view, but also in the manner in which it 
dealt with the subject. Christian writers had from the beginning 
occupied themselves with the religious ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment. The New Testament itself is full of interpretations of 
the words of the old Hebrew books, and church-fathers and later 
theologians continued to expound their teaching. But up to the 
end of the eighteenth century the Old Testament was looked on 
chiefly as the fore-court of the temple of Christianity, as an adum- 
bration of Christian truth, as a collection of texts which were to 
be interpreted not simply by the New Testament, but by the later 
results of Christian development. Christian belief was regarded 
as established, and the proofs of it were therefore to be got from 
Old Testament as well as from New Testament. There was little 
or no conception of organic religious growth; the Bible was 
looked on as a unit, and there was only a single step from Mala- 
chi to Matthew. From such a point of view there could be a sys- 
tematic statement of doctrines, but there could not be a history 
of religion. 

The change from this way of looking at the subject proceeded 
naturally from the outburst of interest in historical and literary 
critical investigations in the latter part of the last century. The 
first important advance was made in 1816, when De Wette pub- 
lished his work on the religious conceptions cf the Old Testament, 
in which he recognized the Hebrew religion as a distinct phe- 
nomenon, to be kept apart from Christianity. There was, of 
course, danger of exaggeration in such a position, but De Wette 
did the service of pointing out that the Old Testament represents 
a circle of ideas which are to be studied in and by themselves. 
So soon as the conception was grasped that Ezekiel was an in- 
dependent thinker whose intellectual-religious milieu was very 
different from that of the Apostle Paul and not to be understood 
in the light of the Apostle’s ideas, then the essential principle was 
established, and something like a history became possible. The 
historical conception in the treatment of the Old Testament reli- 
gion was further emphasized by Vatke (1835) and Bruno Bauer 
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(1838), both, however, accepting and carrying out the view of 
Hegel, that the various religions of antiquity represented different 
conceptions of the relation of God to the world. Here again, in 
spite of the speculative element, the effect was to fix attention 
on Israelitism as a specific religious form which had its own idea, 
its own development, and a definable relation to other religious 
forms. Hermann Schultz’s work is far more judicious than the 
attempts of his predecessors ; he undertakes to give a clear and 
connected view of the religious ideas of the Old Testament, allow- 
ing each Hebrew writer to speak for himself, and interpreting and 
judging each writer in the light of his historical surroundings. 
He is, however, still under the influence of the Hegelian method ; 
he feels it necessary to give a precise definition of the Old Testa- 
ment religion; his differentia is soteriological and supernatural- 
istic. After describing and rejecting the religious-philosophical 
conceptions of Hebraism held by Kant, Hegel, Schelling, and 
others, he defines it as the divine revelation of the Kingdom of 
God on earth, differing from Christianity in that it is still grow- 
ing, and therefore imperfect, while Christianity is the religion of 
the perfect Kingdom of God. We need not stop to examine this 
definition, which, as Schultz understands it, may be regarded, with 
some modification, as expressing a substantially correct concep- 
tion of the Israelitish religion. I mention it in order to point 
out in how different a way Kuenen approached the subject. 
Kuenen’s treatment, while throughout argumentative on the 
critical side, is above all characterized by its historical-biographi- 
cal form. So far as regards its fuliness of critical discussion, this 
was perfectly natural at the time the work was published. In 
1869, Pentateuchal criticism and Old Testament criticism in 
general was in the midst of a great revolution. Certain points, 
which in such a work would now, probably, be assumed (such as 
the relation of Deuteronomy to the Levitical legislation) had to be 
emphasized and supported by argument. In addition to this, 
however, Kuenen’s habit of thought was critical, and he was at- 
tracted by critical questions ; and indecd in the composition of 
such a book, involving the reconstruction of a great history, there 
would necessarily be a thousand points to be cleared up, offering 
unlimited occasions for notes and excursus. These supplements 
form not the least interesting part of the book, partly because of 
1 Schultz says in the preface to his second edition that in his presentation 


of the religious material he has held himself more aloof from the dogmatic 
scheme, — a result of the influence of Kuenen and Tiele. 
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their critical value, partly because they are sometimes of auto- 
biographical worth, since in certain points he afterward changed 
his opinions. In the preface to the English edition (which ap- 
peared five years after the original work) he says that if it had 
‘been possible he would have changed some details; and modifi- 
cations of earlier views will be found in his later books. Such 
changes of opinion are sometimes regarded as a proof of the 
instability of a science; but they are really, when they show 
organic progress, signs of vitality of research. As no scholar of 
our time has been readier than Kuenen to admit and correct his 
own errors, so no one has given better proof than he of a firm 
basis of critical thought by orderly advance in conclusions. He 
had given most attention to the prophetical, historical, and legal 
books of the Old Testament ; it is the later books, Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, the treatment of which in the “ Religion of Israel” is 
least satisfactory. But in the main his critical positions are well 
supported, and his book is a treasury of keen and stimulating 
remark on the whole literary history of the Old Testament and 
the Apocrypha. 

It is not too much to say that Kuenen’s description of the Israel- 
itish religion is the most attractive that has ever been written. 
Instead of setting forth the religious dogmas one by one, he 
treats the religious thought as part of the national life, tracing it 
from period to period in connection with all the conditions of the 
nation’s history. The description is necessarily largely biographi- 
cal, because the advances in Hebrew thought are represented to a 
great extent in the labors and writings of known persons. The 
narrative form gives freshness and life to the description ; reli- 
gious ideas appear not as isolated abstractions, but as concrete 
realities taking shape naturally out of the conditions of the times, 
the occasions of hot social-religious conflicts, crushed or established 
only after generations of struggle. It is easy to see how, in the 
hands of a master of exposition like Kuenen, prophets and priests 
and people can thus be made to live and breathe and act before 
us. The whole book is filled with this high vitality ; from Amos 
to Malachi the epoch-making thinkers of the Old Testament stand 
out in free relief as real men animated by a distinct purpose, and 
living and working in the common paths of humanity. Kuenen 
of course recognizes the genetic side of the religious history; he 
sees the natural connection between the prophetic and the legal 
periods, and he seeks to show how each of these naturally arose 
out of the social-historical fortunes of the people. He does justice 
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to that ritual stage, established by Ezra and Nehemiah, which has 
often been represented as a retrogression; it is only the great 
poetical books that, as it seems to me, he does not succeed in 
placing satisfactorily in the history of the national-religious 
thought. But he gives the picture of the organic growth in a 
very impressive way. He recognizes the unity of the religious 
life of Israel ; for him it is a great connected movement, advancing 
uninterruptedly from beginning to end, and demonstrating the 
wonderful religious power of the Israelitish people. He describes 
the conflicts of opinion, the oppositions and the compromises, the 
defeats and the victories through which the final results were 
attained ; in this way he gives intense human interest to the Old 
Testament history. 

To such a sketch of the religion as a life Schultz’s book forms 
an excellent companion-volume. The systematic description of a 
people’s religious dogma is a different thing from the history of 
its religion; each is complementary to the other, and both are 
necessary for the best understanding of religious thought. Schultz 
has given us the best sketch of Old Testament doctrine; he has 
had many predecessors, but none equals him in fullness, fairness, 
and faithfulness to facts; the defects of his book arise from his 
failure to apply his own principles consistently.._ Kuenen may 
almost be said to have created the history of the religion of Israel ; 
though the subject had been before treated in a general way, no 
one had grasped, as he did, the conception of the religion as an 
unfolding of the national life. We may go farther and say that 
his “ Religion of Israel” contributed in no small degree to the 
foundation of the science of the history of religions ; he lays down 
the lines along which every religion must be studied.” 

Kuenen continued his study of Hebrew religion in his next 
work, “The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel.” This book has 
special interest for us from the fact that it was suggested by an 
Englishman and written with particular regard to the needs of 
the English public. Dr. John Muir of Edinburgh, struck by A. 


1 Kuenen’s criticism (Theol. Tijdschr. 1872, 1873, 1875, 1876) on Ewald’s 
Lehre der Bibel von Gott, namely, that it does not distinguish between dogma 
and religion, and that it is in the bonds of supernaturalism, applies to some 
extent to Schultz, in whose book, however, the fault is partly relieved by his 
exact exegetical-historical method. 

2 He had a share also in the composition of The Bible for Learners, a work 
which, though all its positions are not to be commended, gives the Biblical 
history and literature, in general accordance with modern critical results, in a 
very striking and attractive way. 
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Réville’s articles in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” on the second 
volume of the “ Historical-Critical Inquiry,” consulted the author 
respecting a translation of the first chapter (which treated of the 
prophets and of the prophetic literature in general) into English. 
Correspondence on the subject led to the conviction that it would 
be better for Kuenen to give an independent discussion of Is- 
raelitish prophecy, and this book was the result. It appeared 
in Dutch in 1875, and in English, with an introduction by Dr. 
Muir, in 1877. Its object is not to examine the particular reli- 
gious ideas of the prophets, but to determine the function of 
the prophetic thought in the religious development of Israel and 
of mankind. Its specific purpose is to demonstrate that the value 
of Hebrew prophecy does not lie in its predictive element, but in 
its creation of the conception of ethical monotheism. In order to 
establish this point Kuenen takes the predictions one by one, and 
undertakes to show that the most of them were not fulfilled, and 
that those that were fulfilled do not demand any supposition of 
supernatural insight to account for them. The form of the argu- 
ment gives a polemical and seemingly ruthless tone to the book. 
To those persons who held the religious validity of the prophets 
to be inseparably connected with a supernatural revelation of his- 
torical facts, Kuenen appeared to be laying an irreverent hand 
on the most sacred of all beliefs. He does indeed treat the 
prophets as living men enveloped in the atmosphere of their own 
times, acting on the instincts of their own souls, and he finds no 
need of the supernatural in order to explain their work. But it 
is a great misconception of his spirit to call him irreverent. He 
seeks to clear away the mists of supernaturalism in order that the 
prophets may appear in their full proportions as grand, moral- 
religious thinkers. He feels that, strictly speaking, the man into 
whose mind thoughts are mechanically poured by God is no more 
to be considered great than the warrior who slays his enemy with 
an enchanted sword. In his hands the prophets cease to be 
machines, and become thinkers. He ascribes to them an enormous 
moral power. What more could he say, indeed, than that they 
were the creators of ethical monotheism? He thus puts them on 
a level with the greatest creative minds of the world; he repre- 
sents them as the authors of the central idea of human-religious 
development. His discussion may even give an exaggerated idea 
of their importance. In the first place the word “ prophet” must 
not be supposed to include only the men thus styled whose 
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of sound Israelitish theistic thinkers; and the conviction of the 
aloneness of the supreme God must be regarded as having 
issued out of the whole national life, and as having taken shape 
through the concurrence of many conditions. And, in the second 
place, other nations had a share in the establishment of mono- 
theism ; the idea was not the birthright of any one people. It 
strove to find expression everywhere; only it was Israel that, 
through a happy combination of circumstances, succeeded in 
giving it organic form. But these points it did not lie in 
Kuenen’s way to treat;! he was dealing with the Hebrew 
prophets, and he has defined their character and function with 
admirable justness. His book contains a large mass of exegeti- 
cal matter, and he has two valuable chapters on the treatment 
of the Old Testament prophecy in the New Testament.? 

The opportunity to handle this subject in a larger way was 
afforded him in 1882, when he was invited to deliver a course of 
Hibbert Lectures. He chose as his theme “ National Religions and 
Universal Religions,” the purpose of the lectures being to show 
how the latter have risen historically out of the former. The 
religions he treats are Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam ;* in 
considering them he reverses the chronological order, that he may 
begin with the one of whose origin we know most. His central 
thesis is that each of the universal or international religions has 
been developed out of a national system by the power of a human 
personality. He undertakes to show that Islam was potentially 
existent in pre-Islamic thought, Christianity in Palestinian Ju- 
daism, and Buddhism in the older Brahmanism, and that, neverthe- 
less, the emergence of the new religion cannot be understood with- 
out taking into account the person of the founder. He thus, in 
fact, comes to define a universal religion as one which receives its 
form from a single man.‘ 

In the development of this thesis Kuenen examines the circle of 
religious ideas in the midst of which Mohammed was born; the 
conceptions of Israelitish prophetism and of the later Judaism ; 


1 He touches on the first of them in his Hibbert Lectures. 

2 On some critical points, like the date of Joel, he afterwards changed his 
opinion. 

8 As to Islam, he denies, improperly, as it seems to me, that it is entitled to 
the name of “universal.” He shows, however, that it arose under conditions 
similar to those that attended the genesis of Buddhism and Christianity. 

4 On this point see Professor Tiele’s article “ History of Religions” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and Professor amen de la Saussaye’s Manual of 
the Science of Religion, chapter vii. 
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and the Brahmanistie teachings and practices of the period to 
which the rise of Buddhism is referred. He has made this exam- 
ination very attractive by his broad and mature learning, his his- 
torical insight, and his skill in presentation; he moves through 
the great mass of literature with a firm step, generally recognizing 
with a sure instinct what is trustworthy, and using the material in 
a masterly way. This is of course what we should expect in his 
treatment of Israelitism. Here he brings out clearly the relations 
of the prominent thinkers, priests and prophets to the mass of the 
people ; he shows that the prophets, especially, while of the people, 
were yet above them; he points out that the ethical element of 
their thought forced them toward universality ; and he insists that 
the later Judaism, though it may seem to be characterized by 
narrow nationalism, really contained universal elements. In sup- 
port of these positions he adduces a convincing mass of testimony 
from the literature. If there is anything that one misses in read- 
ing his exposition it is a statement of the relation of Judaism to 
the religious thought of neighboring communities, especially the 
Persian and the Greek. Kuenen is right, it seems to me, in con- 
cluding that we have no proof of a Buddhistic influence on Chris- 
tianity. On the other hand, he does not appear to give sufficient 
prominence to the foreign atmosphere in which Judaism grew up. 
In estimating the ethical broadness of the scribes, for example, 
shall we look on them as a purely Jewish product? Must we not 
rather regard them as shaped in part by ideas that came into 
Judea from without? The internal contradiction in the scribal 
system arose, Kuenen thinks, out of the lack of harmony between 
its prophetic and its legal elements; perhaps it would be better to 
substitute “ universal-ethical ” for “ prophetic.” 

Kuenen’s exposition of the influence of the founder in the rise 
of an international religion is admirable. He shows that Islam is 
unintelligible without Mohammed; he declares that Christianity 
cannot be derived from Essenism, and that Christian universalism 
must not be regarded as the creation of Paul; and he thinks that 
some one man must stand at the beginning of Buddhism. His 
treatment of this last position is instructive as showing how one 
who is not a specialist may, from the point of view of wider studies, 
feel himself able to control, in a sort, the conclusions of scholars 
whose preéminence in learning in their own departments he fully 
recognizes. Kuenen modestly disclaims the right to speak with 
authority on the literature of Buddhism, but so deeply does he 
feel the necessity of the personal element in its origin that he is 
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not convinced by Oldenberg’s statement that of the multitudinous 
saviours of the world in India about B. c. 500, one came to tran- 
scend the rest by a chain of purely accidental circumstances. 
Though he cannot decide whether or not Buddha is a mythical 
‘ sun-hero, as Senart and Kern maintain, he feels sure that, in any 
case, some one man gave the decisive turn out of which Buddhism 
arose. 

Kuenen’s main position in these lectures is not likely to be 
shaken, and it forms a valuable contribution to the general history 
of religion. Without committing himself unreservedly to any 
theory of evolution, he recognizes the fact of orderly and con- 
tinous advance in the communities of which he treats; he holds 
that national life is the source of all religious construction and at 
the same time he insists on the powerful influence of individual 
genius. He has, in fact, suggested the principles which lie at the 
basis of all organic religious growth, and he has marked out a 
path for future investigations. He shows here the same sort of 
constructive power visible in his “ Religion of Israel;” and he 
well maintains the reputation of his university and of his country 
in the field of general religious history. Holland has occupied a 
foremost place in the scientific construction of this new department 
of research; its work has been characterized by soundness of 
thought as well as by breadth of learning, and Kuenen’s book is 
every way worthy of the standard thus set up. Mention should 
be made of the valuable critical material contained in the notes at 
the end of the volume, such as the examination of Sprenger’s 
conjectures as to written documents known to Mohammed, the 
remarks on the word “ hanyf,” the criticism of Friedrich Delitzsch’s 
view of the origin of the divine name “ Yahweh,” the treatment 
of Bruno Bauer’s denial of the Jewish origin of Christianity, and 
a number of observations on Old Testament passages.! 


1 Kuenen favored the introduction of the history of religions into the school- 
programmes. In his preface to the Dutch translation (1855) of Professor C. C. 
Everett’s Religions before Christianity, he remarks on the discussions to which 
this question had given rise, and commends the book, among other reasons, 
because it offers a practical solution of the problem. “The question of which 
I have just been speaking,” says he, “is not here touched on. But from be- 
ginning to end the book is designed to solve it. The text of the chapters and 
especially the appended questions prove that the history of religions can be 
made clear to the simplest minds, and particularly that remarks and sugges- 
tions may therefrom be derived for the proper understanding of our religion 
which would not present themselves so easily and so naturally in the treatment 
of another sort of material.” 
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From this time to the end of his life Kuenen continued to 
work on the lines laid down in his books. The death of his wife 
in 1883 was a blow from which, Mr. Wicksteed says, he never 
recovered. Yet he maintained his courage and cheerfulness, and 
wrote with unflagging industry. He was President of the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists which met at Leiden in 1884. 
He continued his Old Testament and general religious investiga- 
tions in the “ Theologisch Tijdschrift,” to which also he contributed 
a large number of book-reviews. He was in fact preparing for a 
new edition of his ‘“‘ Onderzoek,” the necessity for which was ap- 
parent ; since 1865 he had almost completely changed his critical 
point of view. The first and second volumes of the new edition 
appeared in 1885-9, — the first comprising the Hexateuch and the 
historical books ; the second comprising the prophetical books ; the 
third volume he did not live to complete. That portion of the 
first volume which deals with the Hexateuch has been translated 
into English,! and widely read. Prefixed to the English transla- 
tion is the valuable Introduction, already referred to (compiled 
by the translator with the author’s assistance from the “ Theolo- 
gisch Tijdschrift”), which gives a sketch of recent Hexateuchal 
research. While this sketch does not pretend to be a complete 
history of the subject, it has the very great advantage for the 
general student that it points out clearly the milestones in the 
path of critical advance ; it contains Kuenen’s mature estimate of 
the work of Reuss, Graf, Colenso, Wellhausen, and others ; and it 
is, besides, in the nature of a critical autobiography. It includes 
all but the very latest phases of Hexateuchal criticism, and will 
be an important aid to future historians of the subject. 

The body of the work gives a satisfactorily full view of the 
literature and methods of recent Hexateuchal science. Naturally, 
little is said of pre-Grafian writers, their methods and results 
having been either passed over by the advance of the science, or 
else absorbed in later books. But in the literature of the twenty 
years between 1865 and 1885 the volume is an admirable guide.” 
Kuenen is an excellent instructor in method; he makes the 
reader the sharer of his mental processes, detailing the considera- 
tions on this side and on that, and giving a glimpse of the workings 
of his mind which have issued in his decision ; herein he differs 


1 By Mr. Wicksteed (1886) to whom we are so greatly indebted for the in- 
troduction of Kuenen to the English and American public. 

2 The hypotheses of Maurice Vernes and others, not here treated, are re- 
ferred to by Kuenen in the Theologisch Tijdschrift. 
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from his eminent co-worker, Renan, whose critical results appear 
rather to have been reached by divination. The “ Hexateuch” 
will no doubt be a manual of study for a long time to come; in 
such an investigation, indeed, the last word is never said, but the 
book is an adequate record of the position of the critical world in 
1885. It is fair in tone and attractive in form, a monument of 
critical learning and insight. 

Of the remaining parts of the second edition of the “‘ Onderzoek ” 
it need only be said that they are critically full and exact. They 
take account of the large mass of new material which has been 
provided, since the first edition was published, by the Assyrian 
inscriptions, by the work of Wellhausen, Stade, and others on the 
historical books, by researches in the Greek text of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, and by other sources. On some points, as the date of 
Joel, the work shows an important change in the author’s opinion, 
and the whole treatment of the post-exilian literature is colored 
by his new view of the Levitical legislation ; but in general the 
divergencies from the first edition are less striking here than in 
the “ Hexateuch.” 

It is a great loss to us that Kuenen did not live to finish the 
third volume. After the natural absorption of scholars in the 
Hexateuch, interest in the poetical literature is now reviving; 
with the more thorough study of the Persian and Greek periods 
exacter critical methods are being applied to Job, Proverbs, and 
the Psalter, and we should prize Kuenen’s judgment on the new 
results. Whether we shall ever have it is doubtful.1_ He was cut 
off in the midst of many labors. In addition to his “ Onderzoek” 
he was engaged on an Old Testament translation and commentary 
in connection with Drs. Hooykaas, Oort, Kosters, Matthes, and 
others, and he had in mind the recasting of his “ Religion of 
Israel.” 2 He died December 10, 1891, after a long-continued 
and painful illness. He was mourned by the university, the city, 
and by many in all lands who had never seen him. His oldest 
son, described as a scientific man of great promise, had recently 
received an appointment at Leiden.® 

The debt which Old Testament criticism owes to Kuenen is 


1 Occasional discussions of these books are found in the Theologisch Tijd- 
schrift ; he gives his view as to the possibility of Maccabean psalms (1871), and 
touches on some points in Job (1873, ete.) ; but we have no full treatment of 
the larger critical questions. 

2 P. H. Wicksteed in the London Inquirer, Dec. 26, 1891. 

8 Mr. Wicksteed in the Academy, Dec. 26, 1891. 
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large and varied. To it he gave his whole life. Beginning his 
career with a presentation of the science as it then existed, he 
kept pace with its progress step by step, year by year, up to the 
last. His outlook covered the entire field; scarcely a book on 
Old Testament criticism appeared in the world but he noted its 
contents and passed judgment on it. By a happy combination 
of circumstances this position as watchman over the fortunes of 
his science seemed to fall naturally to him: his faithful studies, 
his judicial calmness, the breadth of his interests, his power of 
expression — all these things made him, in a sort, a centre of Old 
Testament scientific thought. We know his opinions more fully 
than those of any of his colaborers; he has written out his esti- 
mates of many books and of many of his contemporaries, and 
always with passionless simplicity and clearness. This is es- 
pecially true respecting the Hexateuch, a field that he had made 
particularly his own ; the history of his life would be the history 
of the Hexateuchal criticism of his time. 

Dr. Kuenen was above all a critic. Throughout his works the 
disposition is prominent to weigh, compare and estimate. His 
habit was to collect the available material, including the researches 
of all known writers, and subject it to a piercing scrutiny ; only 
after such a process did he feel justified in making up his mind. 
Examples of this method of work have been given in the pre- 
ceding sketch; thus he dealt with the earlier theories of the 
Hexateuch, and with those of Colenso, Graf, Wellhausen, and 
Vernes. He was singularly open-minded in the sense that he was 
willing to consider everything ; he had his fairly well-tixed opin- 
ions, but this did not prevent his giving honest attention to oppos- 
ing views. This critical demand of his mind extended to all 
matters, small and great ; he was not satisfied without going to 
the bottom ; and he has left on record a large number of investi- 
gations of questions ranging from the minute to the broad and 
universal, in all of which the carefulness and thoroughness of his 
thought are visible. 

Kuenen was scarcely less eminent as an organizer than as a 
critic. His first large work was a systematic exhibition of the 
literary history of the Old Testament. No sooner had he accepted 
the Grafian point of view than he proceeded to make a practical 
application of it in the form of a history of the Israelitish religion. 
His latest production was a revision of his critical history of the 
Old Testament writings, and he had in contemplation a new 
edition of his book on the Hebrew religion. Such connected and 
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orderly presentation of the material is of immense value; the 
facts being exhibited in their mutual relations enable us to esti- 
mate fitly the particular phenomena and to judge of the correct- 
ness of particular conclusions. 

Kuenen’s services in the field of the general history of religion 
have already been referred to. He was, it is true, a specialist, — 
his main contributions were to the history of one religion; we owe 
to him the completest exhibition of the function of the prophets 
in the rise of Israelitish monotheism, and the true significance 
of the legal period in the development of the Hebrew religion. 
But in working out these points he reaches more general prin- 
ciples, such as those with which he deals in his Hibbert Lectures. 
All studies in the ritual and theistic aspects of the great religions 
of the world have been furthered by what he has done in the field 
of Hebraism. 

On the historical side Kuenen was a consistent adherent of the 
principle of natural development. All that he has written is 
meant to show that the facts of the Old Testament religion, no 
less than those of Buddhism and Islam, may be satisfactorily 
understood as the products of human thought. His effort was 
not to dispense with the divine element in the world, but to rid 
science of that false supernaturalism (so he regarded it) which 
obscures the truth of history and the advance of science by inter- 
posing unverifiable agencies and closing the way against the recog- 
nition of real relations. In this way he made his great contribu- 
tion to religion —he set it forth as the outcome of the moral 
forces of human society. Such must be regarded as the actual 
influence of his books. If he helped to shatter the traditional 
framework of the religious ideas of the Old Testament, he also 
did much to vindicate for them a noble and permanent ethical 
energy. Religion, in the Bible and elsewhere, was for him the 
communion of the human soul with God. He has reconstructed 
the outward history of one great episode in man’s struggle toward 
the divine. In so doing he helped to demonstrate anew the nature 
and the significance of religion as an abiding element of human 
life. 

CrawrorD Howe Lt Toy. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. ’ 
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THE THEISTIC EVOLUTION OF BUDDHISM. 


Tue subject which I here endeavor to present is exceedingly 
intricate and complex, and it is a bold undertaking to attempt to 
condense into a few pages the development of ten centuries of 
thought. Were its stages all clear, the task must be encompassed 
by difficulty ; but the obscurity of many of the steps shrouds 
much of the process in darkness where conjecture is’at best an 
unsafe guide. Nevertheless, 1 hope to show that the problem is 
at least worth study. It may perhaps be stated thus: What 
were the causes which converted Buddhism from a scheme of 
practical ethics into a religion? I shall not embarrass myself or 
my readers with any initial inquiries as to what is religion. I 
shall use the term in its commonly accepted meaning as equiva- 
lent to some form of theism, implying the reality of worship as a 
communion between two living minds; and I shall endeavor to 
show how a system of ethical culture, summed up in what were 
known as the Four Truths,! which resolutely shut the door on all 
metaphysical inquiry, was driven by degrees into the realms of 
ontological speculation, and, having begun with a singularly firm 
grasp of the moral life of man, was led to find the source and the 
goal of that life in God. 

I. 

. The outlines of the teachings of Gotama the Buddha are now 
well known. Starting from the belief in the doctrine of transmi- 
gration, or the succession of existences, current in the Brahmani- 
cal schools in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C., he sought to 
deliver his brethren from the weary round of birth and death, and 
set them free from the sufferings of mortality. Criticising without 
reserve the doctrines of God and of the soul, he clung firmly to 
the central conception that the world is ruled by a moral order, 
that each man’s life here is conditioned by his merit or demerit in 
a former birth, and that the existence which follows this will be 
determined in the same manner by the joint result of past and 
present action. All other popular beliefs, rites, and usages came 
within the scope of his solvent dialectic; this principle remained 
untouched. It was questioned neither by himself nor by his dis- 


1 Namely, of Suffering, of the Origin of Suffering, of the Cessation of Suf- 
fering, and of the Noble Eightfold Path which leads to the Cessation of Suffer- 
ing, consisting of Right Views, Right Feelings, Right Words, Right Behavior, 
Right Mode of Livelihood, Right Exertion, Right Memory, Right Meditation. 
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ciples. In repeated discussions he assumes it without attempt at 
proof as the common ground between himself and his opponents. 
It is the foundation of his whole view of life; it rules the ages 
from the birth to the destruction of the world ; it is the guarantee 
that the believer’s efforts will not be in vain. 

If it were thought necessary to vindicate for primitive Buddhism 
a place among religions, it must be through this idea that it would 
gain admission within their ranks. In Karma is a power-not-our- 
selves that makes for righteousness, and enforces on every one 
without exception the stern law, ‘*‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” From this power there is no escape save by 
the attainment of a condition of holiness that lies above the 
worldly range of guilt and goodness, in which the law of recom- 
pense and retribution has nothing more on which to feed, and the 
saint, transcending every form of personal desire, passes out be- 
yond its scope and ceases to be. The whole energy of mind and 
heart was accordingly concentrated on this end, and every effort 
to divert the believer’s interest to other aims was at once sup- 
pressed. Discussion was checked on the ground that it was not 
profitable for character, and the disciple was warned off the field 
of pure reason because it did not directly help the practical life. 
Again and again do the early texts record such incidents as this. 
A wandering ascetic, one of the roving teachers with whom the 
Ganges valley teemed, comes with his three hundred followers to 
the Buddha to question him on the topics commonly debated in 
the Schools. “Is the self identical with the sense-perceptions ? ” 
he asks. “Is the world limited in time, or is it eternal? Is it 
bounded in space, or is it infinite? Are the life (7. e. the soul) 
and the body the same thing, or different? Does the Buddha 
exist after death, or does he not exist? Or does he both exist and 
not exist, or does he neither exist nor not exist?” But Gotama 
refuses to answer one query after another. Why? “ Because,” 
he says, “ these inquiries have nothing to do with things as they 
are, with the realities we know; they are not concerned with the 
Law of Life; they do not make for religious conduct ; they do 
not conduce to the absence of lust, to freedom from passion, to 
right effort, to the higher insight, to inward peace.” ! 

Now the teachings of Gotama were very early combined with a 
theory of his office and function from which all future develop- 
ment took its rise. How far this theory was in existence in his 

1 See, for instance, the Potthapida Sutta, in Digha Nikdya, ix. 21 ff., edited 
by T. W. Rhys Davids and J. E. Carpenter, vol. i. p. 185 ff. 
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own time, how far he applied it to himself, and how far it was 
worked out afterwards by his disciples, it is now impossible to 
tell. It rested on the belief which had descended from ancient 
days through the Indian schools that knowledge depends upon 
character, and that spiritual vision is the fruit of purity of heart. 
Wisdom is gained by moral effort, and supreme insight belongs 
only to perfect holiness. It did not strike the Hindu mind that 
there was any incompatibility between omniscience and humanity ; 
the doctrine of transmigration broke down the rigid limits with 
which we environ our conception of personality; and the same 
being who was now born as a man might have formerly ruled the 
topmost heaven as the great Brahma. Accordingly the concep- 
tion of the Buddha was the conception of a man who through age- 
long endeavor had at length attained; the ceaseless practice of 
moral resolve strung up to the intensest pitch of self-renunciation 
had at last achieved its end; the secret of existence was disclosed 
to him, and this knowledge raised him at once to the supremacy 
of the world, and made him the teacher both of men and gods. 
But despite his superhuman powers he remained a man. He 
could mount the skies and proclaim the truths of ultimate deliver- 
ance to the dwellers in the Deva-realms ; but the time came when 
the worn-out frame could do no more, and he passed away into 
complete extinction, “leaving not a trace behind.” 

The order of Indian thought here so completely cuts athwart 
our own, that it is difficult to lay hold of the idea that the saint 
who has convinced himself of the vanity of earthly things is su- 
perior to the whole hierarchy of the gods; or to realize that it 
was deemed worth while to toil for unnumbered ages, to pass 
through the severest discipline, and to spend one’s self in unremit- 
ting effort, in order to know aright the worthlessness of life, and 
open to all existing beings the path of virtue, along which lies the 
only escape into nonentity. Yet such is the paradox of primitive 
Buddhism. The way to the cessation of suffering is proclaimed 
by a man who has purchased his own omniscience (and the cor- 
responding power to save others by his teaching) through the con- 
centrated labor of countless lives all bent toward this one goal. 
In the mythical biography which Buddhist piety evolved, the 
vow to attain Buddhahood and deliver men and gods was carried 
back through a vast succession of previous existences to the days 
when Gotama had been a hermit named Sumedha, in the time of 
the Buddha Dipaikara.! The whole of this mighty interval had 

1 Birth Stories, translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, vol. i. p. 9. 
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been devoted to the practice of the Ten Perfections, through 
which he might win supreme enlightenment, and become the 
Teacher, the great Physician, the healer of the world’s sorrows by 
lifting it above its sins. Age after age, when he might at any 
moment have passed himself into his final rest, he had toiled on, 
giving life after life in self-abandonment to his great end; until at 
length the last birth has arrived, and under the fig-tree at Gaya, 
where the ancient temple (recently restored by Government) still 
stands, he fathoms the mystery, penetrates the open secret, and 
by the attainment of perfect insight becomes devdtideva, “deva 
of devas,” the guardian, protector, deliverer, of the world. 


Il. 
The Buddha died, and was not reborn. Early Buddhism, there- 


fore, permitted no communion between the disciple and his de- 
parted Lord. The passion of reverence and admiration could not, 
indeed, be repressed, and a cultus arose around the relics of his 
person and the places once hallowed by his presence, into which 
the believer poured the enthusiasm for him whom though he had 
not seen, he loved. It might not be without interest to describe 
how this cultus was justified in the Buddhist schools against the 
objections which were naturally brought against it;! but as it 
was purely commemorative in character it cannot properly be 
designated as worship, and the germs of the theistic evolution 
must be sought elsewhere. 

It has been already implied that the Buddha was not a solitary 
phenomenon. Hindu thought dealt with everything in cycles, and 
pious imagination soon worked out a theory about Gotama’s pre- 
decessors. His very title, the Tathigata (‘ thus-come”’) desig- 
nated him as “ the one who came as others had come before him,” 
and within the limits of the Pali Scriptures he appears first of all 
as the last in a series of seven,? and then as the last in a series of 
twenty-four. Between these Buddhas, however, there is no per- 
sonal connection. They are in no way related save in the order 
of time. Each one had felt the sacred impulse for the deliverance 
of conscious beings from the weary round of births and deaths, 
but each one had to traverse the path to saving knowledge inde- 
pendently, and each one in his turn passed away and ceased to be. 


2 See ** The Questions of King Milinda,” translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxv. p. 144. 

2 Maha-Padhana Sutta, Digha Nikaya, xiv. 

3 In the Buddha-vamsa. 
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But when attention was turned from the past into the future, 
what then? In due time, when Gotama’s religion has in its turn 
declined, another Buddha will appear, men said, to take up the 
holy work. Where is that Buddha now? Through what disci- 
pline is he passing, and when will his turn come to tread the earth, 
and bring the old truth into light and life once more ? 

The answers to these questions gave rise to the doctrine of the 
future Buddha, or Bodhisattva. There is a being now in the 
Tushita heaven, who has served the same great apprenticeship of 
holiness, and is approaching the full fruition of his labors. When 
his hour arrives, he will descend, like Gotama, to be reborn for 
the last time on earth ; and by the same course of renunciation he 
will win the same conquest, and set forth upon the same career. 
His name, Metteyya,! derived from metta, the Buddhist principle 
of brotherly love, good-will, or charity, already indicates that he is 
a kind of embodiment of the chief conception of Buddhist ethics. 
When piety declines, and love waxes cold, and heresy and division 
increase, it will be his function to appear as a sort of Buddhist 
Messiah and set all things right. It is doubtful if there are any 
allusions to this hope in the Pali Scriptures ; but the expectation 
is found in full force in the interesting work known as the “ Ques- 
tions of King Milinda,” belonging to the first century B. c.; and 
he takes his place later on as a popular figure in both South and 
North. 

To Maitreya, then, the believer who sought a personal sympathy 
turned in aspiration and endeavor. To him he looked in peril, 
not so much for deliverance as for strength and support. Gotama 
had taught that he who would tread the path of holiness must first 
break the fetter of doing good for the sake of avoiding future suffer- 
ing in hell or securing future happinessin heaven. But the disciple 
now begins to pray for rebirth in that happy land where Metteyya 
dwells. When the famous Chinese pilgrim Hiouen Tsiang? was 
descending the Ganges with some of his disciples and a number 
of other travelers, their boat was boarded by pirates, who con- 
veyed them to the shore and proceeded to select a victim for the 
unhallowed rites of the goddess Durga. The noble stature and 
distinguished bearing of the “ Master of the Law” at once pointed 
him out as the fittest offering. Though his fellow-passengers be- 
sought that he might be spared, and his followers even entreated 
to be allowed to die in his stead, an altar was erected, and two of 


1 In the Pali form; the Sanskrit is Maitreya. 
* His journey lasted from 629 to 645 A. D. 
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the robbers were ordered by the captain of the gang to bind him 
on it. To their surprise he showed no sign of fear, but only 
begged them not to crowd around him in distress. ‘“ Let me,” 
he said, “ with a joyous mind take my departure.” Then fixing 
his thoughts on Maitreya and the Tushita heaven, he earnestly 
prayed that he might be born in that place, that he might pay 
reverence and religious offerings to the Bodhisattva, and listen to 
the sound of the most excellent law. Then, having perfected him- 
self throughout in wisdom, “ Let me return,” he prayed, “ and be 
reborn here below, that I may instruct and convert these men, 
and cause them to practice themselves in doing good, and to give 
up their evil deeds, and thus by diffusing far and wide the bene- 
fits of religion, give rest to all the world.” The sequel of the 
story is hardly less characteristic. As the Master lay bound upon 
the altar, with his thoughts fixed on Maitreya, it seemed to him 
that he rose through worlds after worlds, tier upon tier, to the 
heavenly courts where the hearer of his prayer sat enthroned with 
the devas round him upon every side. Rapt into eestasy, he knew 
nothing of the altar, and had no recollection of the pirates. Sud- 
denly a typhoon arose. Branches were torn off the trees, clouds 
of sand were blown up from the shore, the river was lashed into 
waves, and the terrified robbers interpreted the hurricane as a 
warning against their intended sacrifice, and a call to repentance. 
As they bowed tlitir heads, and made obeisance, one of the rob- 
bers touched Hiouen Tsiang with his hand and recalled him to 
consciousness. He opened his eyes; “* Has the hour come?” he 
gently asked. “We dare not hurt the Master,” was the reply, 
“‘we pray you to accept our repentance.” ! 

Here, it is plain, is something more than the cultus of a Catho- 
lic saint. Maitreya is not indeed God; hardly, perhaps, even a 
god; yet he is a hearer of prayer, and a revealer of the truth. 
Communion with him is the believers’ supreme joy. When Hiouen 
Tsiang’s end actually came, years after his return to his own land, 
he listened to the recital of the vast series of translations of 
Buddhist books from Sanskrit into Chinese which he had com- 
pleted, and then sank to his rest with a hymn of praise to Maitreya 
on his lips. 

Il. 

The Master of the Law, Hiouen Tsiang, in describing the 
Buddhist countries which he visited, classifies the brethren of the 
Order in two great divisions, as adherents of different, and in 

1 Life of Hiouen Tsiang, translated by the late Professor Beal, pp. 86-89. 
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some sense opposite schools, the systems of the Little Vehicle and 
of the Great. The Little Vehicle spread all the way from Ceylon 
to Persia, and represented undoubtedly the older tradition which 
still prevails in Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam. The Great Vehicle 
was found both North and South of the Himalayas, and flourished 
especially in Kashmir, the Punjab, and the Ganges valley. Its 
modern continuators are distributed through Nepal, China, Japan, 
and Thibet. It comprises a vast and complicated nexus of be- 

- liefs ranging from the most puerile superstitions to the higher 
theism. This theism has a moral and a metaphysical aspect. An 
attempt must be made to indicate as briefly as possible this two- 
fold character. 

The first teachers of this system are commonly ascribed to the 
first and second centuries of our era: and the catalogues of Chi- 
nese translations show that the Sanskrit literature which it pro- 
duced was supposed to have begun in the second and third. If 
we open one of these books, such as the Lalita Vistara, a life of 
the Prince up to the attainment of Buddhahood, and compare it 
with a similar life by Acvaghosha in the first century,' founded 
on the tradition now preserved in the South, we shall be struck 
immediately by one significant difference. Imagination is a thou- 
sandfold more extravagant, so that miracles and mythology tend 
to obscure the simplicity of the earlier ethical portraiture; but 
more than this, while the Southern School knows but one Bo- 
dhisattva, Maitreya (Metteyya), here they are “countless as the 
sands of nine Ganges.” A mighty retinue of unnumbered myriads 
attends the prince at every crisis of his career; and they receive 
from him the sacred charge to preach the truth from world to 
world. 

So remarkable an extension cannot be without significance ; and 
it must be interpreted, I think, as the necessary evolution of the 
original moral impulse of Buddhism. Under this original im- 
pulse Gotama had sent forth the first disciples to declare the way 
of deliverance by the attainment of that type of personal holiness 
technically known as Arahatship, which enabled a man to pass 
away into complete extinction. But this, after all, was a solitary, 
and in a certain sense a selfish, end. In that mythical biography 
of the Buddha’s antecedents, when the hermit Sumedha is ponder- 
ing on the great aspiration, he says to himself that he might, if he 
so pleased, then and there cut off the root of his life at once, and 
cease to be. * But why,” he says, “should I attain deliverance 


1 Sacred Books of the East, vol. xix. 
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alone? I will embark on the ocean of existence in a ship which 
will convey men and Devas.”! The metaphor was not worked 
out in the older schools; but it became the distinction of the new. 
The Little Vehicle was the chariot that held the arahat alone: 
but as Buddhahood was open to all, the same missionary fervor 
which had sent out the first heralds of rescue East and West and 
South and North, now claimed that they should devote themselves 
to the service of man, and the enlightenment of the world, not in 
this life only but in the future also, and enter the Great Vehicle 
in which they could carry over with them all orders of beings. 
The disciple, then, was bidden to seek for something more than 
personal sanctity and individual salvation. He was summoned to 
take his share in the great drama of history, and labor for the 
future welfare of the race. The early Buddhism which had sought 
to create a people of saints who could do nothing more for the 
world when they died, now found this ideal too limited, too self- 
contained. It tended to settle into stagnation; it needed a fresh 
motive to kindle it once more into life. It regained its elasticity 
under the influence of the Buddha-legend: the same impulse 
which had animated the Master, must move the disciple too. 

It is related by Hiouen Tsiang? that a certain distinguished 
Buddhist writer named Jina was converted from the method of 
the Great to that of the Little Vehicle, and conceived the desire 
to attain the “holy fruit of no further birth,” i. c. the personal 
holiness of the arahut, which relieved him of the necessity of fur- 
ther existence. But the Bodhisattva Maiijucri, knowing his pur- 
pose, was moved with pity. Wishing to arouse him to the truth, 
and to awaken him in a moment, he came to him and said, “ Alas, 
how have you given up your great purpose, and only fixed your 
mind on your own personal profit, with narrow aims giving up 
the purpose of saving all !” 

This, then, was the new demand on the disciple, that he should 
assist in universal salvation; and this aim expressed itself in the 
presentation of the Buddha with unnumbered hosts of Bodhisatt- 
vas around him. Into this band, as into the ranks of the angels 
of the Christian Church, it was not difficult to incorporate figures, 
or at least traits and characteristics, that had a very different 
origin. Some of these became like Maitreya, the objects of a 
cult essentially theistic, though incomplete. Such above all was 
“The Lord who looks down” (from heaven), Avalokitecvara, 


1 Davids, Birth Stories, vol. i. p. 13. 
2 Buddhist Records, translated by Beal, vol. ii. p. 220. 
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whose worship was so popular in India in the days of Hiouen 
Tsiang. He bears the Brahmanical title /gvara, the real equiva- 
lent for God, otherwise applied to Brahma and Vishnu. He is 
“lord” and “ guardian ” of the world (lokesvara, lokapala), and 
thus he is preéminently the Buddhist Providence. For he had 
taken a mighty vow that he would not enter Buddhahood until 
every living creature in all the realms were in possession of Bodhi 
knowledge.! Therefore his life was prolonged from Buddha to 
Buddha while he continued his holy toil, sometimes in heaven, and 
sometimes on earth, where not even the worms and insects were 
beneath his care. He reclaimed the sinful; he supplied food 
for the famine-stricken ; he healed the diseased. But above all, 
his compassion spread to the sufferers in hell, among whom he 
labored incessantly, delivering the wicked from their guilt and 
pain. To him the first of the Chinese pilgrims, Fah Hian, in 
peril of shipwreck on his voyage home, prayed and was rescued. 
To him the young prince, Sitaditya, afterwards the patron of 
Hiouen Tsiang, went with fasting and with prayer, on his acces- 
sion, like Solomon to the great high-place at Gibeon, and the 
Bodhisattva then appeared with advice and help. To him the de- 
liverer poured forth his heart in impassioned hymns, in which he 
was addressed as the Father of mankind, all-good, all-pitiful, and 
almighty to save. 
IV. 

The instances which I have given show how the moral princi- 
ples of Buddhism tended to expand into the ideas of religion. It 
is no less interesting to find that metaphysical speculation, rejected 
with so much determination, revenged itself by almost overwhelm- 
ing the ethical elements in the ontological. The disciples of the 
Teacher lived, of course, in the midst of the Brahmanical schools 
in which the philosophical movement contrived to combine the 
utmost freedom of thought with the most rigid sacerdotal and 
ritual practice. They were confronted especially by a pair of 
theories, one of which represented the world as the product of a 
creative mind, the other as the result of a process of self-evolution 
from unconscious matter. 

These ideas were combated from the point of view of what was 
called “ moral causation,” according to which the universe comes 
into being through the seeds of antecedent karma, and is the 
necessary scene for the working out of the self-acting moral order, 
to which it is entirely subordinate. Accordingly, Acvaghosha, a 

1 Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature, p. 95. 
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representative of the Little Vehicle in the first century of our era, 
argues against the theistic doctrine on such grounds as these: 
If there is a God, it would be natural to expect that he would 
make his existence so clear that it should be impossible for any 
one to doubt or to mistake the fact; and he ought not to allow 
any other being to be worshiped. Again, the time-series of 
created things is inconsistent with their production by the Eternal 
and Self-Existent, for the totality of the Cause must produce a 
totality of Effect. And if it be alleged that the succession of 
events is due to successive acts of will, this is equivalent to ascrib- 
ing to God a plurality of causes; for volitions are the issue of 
purposes. Either, then, it must be admitted that fresh motives 
have risen within the divine mind, implying change and conse- 
quent imperfection; or, if purpose be denied, the world’s phe- 
nomena have no better origin than caprice. Moreover, a world 
produced by the Everlasting and Unconditioned ought not to be 
liable to variation and decay ; this limits his beneficence. If he 
is the sole cause, and all things are one with him, humanity can- 
not be excluded; we share his self-existence; all moral distinc- 
tions are abolished ; all acts are alike his, and character becomes 
indifferent. The doctrine of creation by God (igvara), therefore, 
was rejected, on grounds both moral and metaphysical, by the 
Little Vehicle. Yet in the literature of the Great Vehicle, such 
as the “ Lotus of the Good Law,”! the boldest identification is 
effected between the Buddha (akya Muni (in these books he is 
never termed Gotama) and Icvara; the Buddha is himself the 
Eternal, the Self-Existent, the Absolute, the Unconditioned — he 
is God. The process has a twofold aspect, at once historical and 
transcendental. 

It has already been observed that even in the Pali Scriptures 
Gotama is not the only Buddha; he is the last of a series of seven, 
or afterwards of twenty-four. According to the Great Vehicle, 
however, just as the Bodhisattvas have become innumerable, so 
likewise are the Buddhas themselves infinite. The grandiosity of 
Indian imagination has here full play. The very universe with 
its series of worlds, each with its own heavens and hells, has been 
multiplied a million-fold, and for these new systems new Buddhas 
—past, present, and future— were required. As the Buddha 
(akya Muni sits on the mountain of the Vulture’s Peak at Raja- 
griha, surrounded by a mighty multitude of disciples, he darts a 
Buddha-ray from his divine eye which illumines the countless 

1 Or the “Good Creation ;” Beal, Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, p. 12. 
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worlds in all directions, and myriads of Buddhas then make their 
appearance, and gather round the (akya Sage in one vast throng 
of reverent adoration, circle within circle like the rose of para- 
dise. A little later, there is a corresponding outburst of the Bo- 
dhisattvas, who salute the assembled Buddhas on their jeweled 
thrones, and chant hymns of praise, while (akya Muni, who him- 
self here bears the title /evara, sits on high, silent and calm. 
Fifty zons roll by, and it seems to the countless host but one sin- 
gle afternoon. This is the imaginative expression of eternity. 
When Qakya Muni at length condescends to speak, he declares 
that the infinite Buddhas are all the creations of his own proper 
body, and that the Bodhisats are all his sons, brought to maturity 
since he himself attained enlightenment beneath the fig-tree at 
Gaya! 

Hereupon the Bodhisattva Maitreya is filled with wondering 
doubt: How could the Lord have produced so many within forty 
years? These Bodhisattvas have long followed a spiritual course, 
and planted roots of goodness under many hundreds of thousands 
of Buddhas, needing hundreds of thousands of ages to beccme 
finally ripe. ‘It is as though a young man with black hair and 
in the prime of life were to present a number of centenarians and 
say, ‘Here you see my boys;’ how can we have faith,” asks 
Maitreya, “in the Tathigata’s words when he says the Tathagata 
is infallible?” The solution of the doubt, when it is extricated 
from the gigantic cloud of words in which it is enveloped, offers a 
singular parallel to early Christian Docetism. The world’s notion 
is that the Buddha won supreme insight at Gaya; but in reality 
he gained it many hundred thousand myriads of kotis of zxons 
ago.! From the infinite past he has been preaching in this world, 
and in hundred of myriads of kotis of other worlds, and the 
other Buddhas, Dipatkara (the first of the Southern series) and 
the rest, have all been created by him out of himself, expressly to 
preach the holy Law. For in successive ages he satisfies the 
changing wants of different creatures in manifold ways by divers 
utterances of the truth; he is the author of various Scriptures 
and inspires them all. His earthly life and death, then, are not 
his real being, they are only an appearance. The declaration that 
he is young and that he has just left his father’s home, is made 
for the sake of example, that it may rouse and quicken others: 
“ Repeatedly am I born in the land of the living.” 


1 A koti is ten millions. A very ingenious arithmetical illustration is here 
introduced, again designed as a figurative presentation of immensity. 
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The Buddha’s historic career is thus a sort of phantasmal dis- 
cipline, while he himself abides, seeing and knowing all things sub 
specie eternitatis. He is in truth everlasting: his life has neither 
beginning norend. How, then, can he die, and pass into that 
extinction which leaves not a trace behind? But this, too, is an 
illusion. He himself affirms that he only makes a show of becom- 
ing extinct for the sake of the unconverted; as it is elsewhere 
phrased, “I show the place of extinction, I reveal to all beings a 
device to educate them, albeit I do not become extinct at the time, 
and in this very place continue preaching the law. In the opin- 
ion that my body is completely extinct, they pay worship in 
many ways to my relics, but me they see not. They feel, how- 
ever, a certain aspiration by which their mind becomes right. 
When such pious creatures leave off their bodies, then I assemble 
the crowd of disciples and show myself here on the Vulture’s 
Peak. And then I speak thus to them: ‘I was not completely 
extinct at that time ; it was but a device of mine.’ Repeatedly am 
I born in the land of the living, for the duration of my life has 
no end. So I am the Father of the world, the Self-Born, the 
Healer, the Protector of all creatures. What reason should I 
have to manifest myself continually? When men become unbe- 
lieving, unwise, ignorant, careless; fond of sensual pleasures, then 
I, who know the course of the world in reality, declare ‘I am 
so in reality,’ and consider ‘ How can I incline them to enlight- 
enment? How can they become partakers of the Buddha- 
nature?’ ”? 

v. 

The doctrine of the eternity and the self-existence of the Bud- 
dha advances a step further than the providential government of 
the world by the Bodhisattva, and reaches a positive Theism. It 
rested on a twofold foundation, one element being historical, the 
other transcendental. Each one of the multitudinous Buddhas 
created out of the proper body of Cakya Buddha, and each one of 
the no less multitudinous Bodhisattvas, bears on his person the 
thirty-two marks of the Maha-Purusha, or “ Great Man.” Now 
it was part of the oldest doctrine of the Buddha in the Pali Serip- 
tures that Maha-Purusha (Pali Pwrisa) would appear, that he 
would be distinguished by thirty-two signs, and that he would 
fulfill one of two functions. If he elected the life of a house- 

1 Saddharma Pundarika, in Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxi. p. 307 ff. (con- 


densed). The term Buddha-dharma, translated by Kern “ Buddha-laws,” 
means rather, I have no doubt, the “‘ Buddha-quality, character, or nature.” 
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holder, he would become a universal monarch ruling in righteous- 
ness. If he quitted his home in the quest for truth, he would 
become a blessed Buddha, teacher of gods and men. 

In the colloquies between Gotama and the Brahmans it is 
always assumed that this doctrine is part of the current Brahmani- 
cal teaching, and instruction in the way to recognize the marks is 
part of the regular lore, transmitted by the master to his pupil. 
When the report goes forth that a Buddha has appeared in the 
person of Gotama, a Brahman teacher sends one of his followers 
to inquire if he can satisfy the claim, just as the disciples of John 
bring their master’s question to Jesus, and ask, “ Art tow he that 
should come, or do we look for another?” The connection of 
this conception of Maha-Purusha with early Buddhist doctrine is 
very obscure. The mystic figure of the Great Man himself mounts 
back to the days of the Vedic canon. Here it is presented, in one 
of the later hymns, as a great cosmic symbol, out of whose mighty 
limbs the heavens and the earth are framed, from whose mouth 
come the Scriptures, and from whose members, in head, body, 
and feet, are derived the four great castes. This quaint anthropo- 
morphic pantheism may be traced through the philosophy of the 
Upanishads, where Purusha is the spiritual essence at once of the 
universe and of the inmost heart, vast as the world, yet with no 
more dimensions than a point, i. e. transcending space relations 
altogether. It receives noble expression in parts of the later law- 
books, where Purusha and Vishnu are identified, as well as in 
some sections of the well-known epics, which are perhaps contem- 
poraneous with the teachings of the Great Vehicle. 

Here, then, is the historical link between the earlier Buddhism 
and its later development. The conception of Maha-Purusha is 
common to both. For reasons now obscure, and never perhaps to 
be clearly traced, in the Pali Scriptures it is divested of all theistic 
significance, and simply determines which of two careers were 
open to Gotama,— that of the imperial ruler, or that of the all- 
wise deliverer. But the constant contact of Buddhism with the 
metaphysics of the Brahmanical schools (like that of Christianity 
with the metaphysics of Hellenism) produces in course of time its 
natural results ; the idea acquires more and more of its Brahmani- 
cal significance, and becomes thus a new measure for the nature 
and manifestation of the Buddha. A Buddha doctrine then arises, 
analogous to the Christology of the Church; and the human 
Gotama, who was born and died, is converted through his asso- 
ciation with Maha-Purusha into the Eternal and Self-Existent 
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Ievara, somewhat in the same way as the man Jesus under the 
form of the divine Word became at last to the Christian con- 
sciousness “ very God of very God.” 


VI. 


Apart from this historical link, the same result was attained 
along an independent line of metaphysical thought, to which allu- 
sion must be made, even in this brief sketch, because of its singu- 
lar anticipation of some present-day modes of speculation. The 
Indian philosophical schools were rivaled only —- some have 
doubted if they were surpassed — by the Greek. But the prob- 
lems discussed in the Ganges valley were in truth far more modern 
than those of the Academy and the Porch. The fundamental 
antithesis of Greek thought lay between the phenomenal and the 
abiding ; and the object of philosophy was to attain a knowledge 
of ra dvra, the real being which is the ground of all change. But 
the fundamental modern antithesis lies between subject and ob- 
ject ; the question which it asks is, “ How can you know anything 
outside yourself, how can you justify the existence of an external 
world?” This was one of the questions which started up in the 
Buddhist schools, and acted as an additional force of cleavage be- 
tween the Little Vehicle and the Great. 

Rejecting all metaphysical entities, declaring that consciousness 
passed away at death with the dissolution of the skhandhas, or 
supports out of which the body was built up, Gotama’s psychology 
was materialistic, though his ethics bore no such taint. In refus- 
ing, however, to discuss the doctrines of the finite or infinite ex- 
tension of the world in space and time, he never denied its positive 
existence. Early Buddhism, therefore, took its stand on what 
may be called a common-sense Realism, which gained for its ad- 
herents the name of Sarvédstivdédins, “those who affirm that all 
things (past, present, or future) actually exist.” But the repu-- 
diation of the belief in a permanent self could not stop here. If 
there is no self, but only bodily organs, what after all are the bod- 
ily organs? The eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, — can these 
feel or think? They do not themselves possess self-consciousness, 
they are inanimate by nature, insensible as the grass or a wall. 
They are therefore void ; for it was laid down that where the 
object has no consciousness of itself, there is no real being. 

This line of negation, once started, was easily carried further. 
The existence of the phenomenal world, assumed by the ignorant 
and uninstructed, was soon disproved ; the successions of cause 
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and effect were dissolved ; the time-sequence of past, present, and 
future under which we represent phenomena to ourselves was 
declared to be an illusion ; and the whole of the outward scenery 
of life was cast into the Void. If there is neither anything out- 
side the Self to be known, nor any Self within that knows, the 
entire doctrine of knowledge is a phantasm ; it is only the cloud 
of ignorance in which sin and passion envelop everything. Nay, 
the very enlightenment after which the disciple strives has itself 
no more reality than anything else. Accordingly the Buddha and 
his Bodhi, teacher and teachings, the Great Vehicle itself and 
the Nirvana to which it leads, are all mere words. <A universal 
nihilism swallows up the believer, his path, and his goal. Every- 
thing is doubted — except the doubt ; everything is denied — ex- 
cept the denial. 

It is a remarkable proof of the vitality of the Buddhist ethics 
that the vast literature of the doctrine of the Void should still be 
penetrated with a vivid moral enthusiasm. That firm hold of the 
moral life which distinguished early Buddhism saved even its most 
negative speculations from absolute sterility. The reaction was 
not long in making itself felt. Even granting, it was argued, that 
we do not know the phenomena outside of us as they truly are, we 
do know those within, for if we do not know ourselves, the whole 
universe is unintelligible and blind. Our own states of mind are 
within our cognizance; percipient and percept are identical ; in- 
tellect has no other percipibile but itself.! 

These propositions led at once to subjective Idealism. This 
mode of thought is expounded at great length in a dialogue of un- 
known authorship between the Buddha and his disciple Ananda, 
which was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese at the end of the 
fourth century of our era, and has been made known through the 
Chinese version by the late Professor Beal.? Ananda is repre- 
sented as an ordinary unreflecting realist ; but he is driven from 
theory to theory by the remorseless dialectic of the Buddha, until 
he entreats that’ his doubts may be removed. Thereupon the 
Buddha, solemnly sitting on his lion-throne, lays his hand on 
Ananda’s head and declares, “ Every phenomenon is but the 
manifestation of mind :* the entire theory of the causes of pro- 
duction throughout the infinite world is simply the result of mind, 
which is the true substratum of all.” 


1 See the Sarva-darsana-samgraha, tr. Cowell and Gough, p. 25. 
2 Catena, p. 284 ff. 
8 Literally, “ the Heart,” i. e. the supreme self-consciousness. 
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This leads to a distinction between the conditioned mind and 
the ultimate ground of all thought, until the Buddha defines the 
relation between the two in these terms: “ Illustrious disciple, my 
constant words are these, — All the thousand connections of mind 
and matter, and the offspring of mind, to wit, the various modi- 
fications of ideas, all these are but what the Heart originates. 
Your mind and your body themselves are but things made mani- 
fest in the midst of this mysteriously glorious and true essence 
called the perfect Heart.” The objection raised by Ananda that 
this is like the heretical doctrine that there is a true personal “ I” 
diffused throughout the whole universe, is met by the doctrine of 
the unreality of the world as we know it: the veil of phenomena 
is produced (in accordance with ancient Buddhist teaching) by 
Karma, which limits the action of the uncouditioned in relation to 
us, and gives it a semblance of duration which does not properly 
belong to it. 

At last the Buddha’s efforts succeed, and Ananda and all the 
congregation perceive that “each one’s ‘ heart’ is coextensive with 
the universe, seeing clearly the empty character of the universe as 
plainly as a leaf in the hand, and that all things in the universe 
are all alike merely the excellently bright and primeval Heart of 
bodhi, and that this Heart is universally diffused, and compre- 
hends all things within itself.” So, standing before the Tathagata, 
they burst into this song of praise: “Oh that we now might 
obtain the fruit, and perfect the royal treasure of Nirvana and be 
the means of converting endless worlds of beings, and causing 
them to experience this same deep heart of gratitude through end- 
less worlds. Thus would we return the boundless love of the 
Buddha, and so humbly seek the illuminating energy of the 
World-Honored. Passing through the various worlds we would 
rescue the countless beings yet immersed in sin, and in the end 
with them ourselves find rest.” 


VII. 


Here Philosophy passes once more into Religion, and this re- 
ligion is saved from the barrenness of a vague pantheism by the 
altruistic impulse stamped so deeply upon Buddhist thought by 
the original genius of Gotama. The same broad conception which 
led him to break down the barriers of caste and bid his followers 
carry forth the truth from land to land in active interest for the 
welfare of man now requires that the believer shall himself aim 
to become a Buddha, and carry on the work of deliverance from 
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world to world. This is the goal to which the Lotus constantly 
summons the disciple. Tathigata manifests himself that his true 
hearers may become “ partakers of the Buddha-nature.”! Again 
and again is the promise made, “ Ye shall become Buddhas benevo- 
lent and compassionate.” And if this seem to some too great a 
call, they hear the word couched in another form, “ Ye are my 
sons.” 

The wise man, therefore, is always thinking, “‘ How can I and 
these beings become Buddhas? I will preach this true law upon 
which the happiness of all beings depends, for the benefit of the 
world.” As he preaches, the Buddha, even though he be in a 
distant sphere, will make the minds of his whole congregation 
well-disposed towards him. Should he forget the Scripture which 
he had studied, {{T,” says the Buddha, “ though staying in another 
world, will show him my face, and the words which he has for- 
gotten will I suggest to him.”) Nay, so close is the communion 
between the believer and hfs Lord, so real the spiritual presence 
of the Buddha in the sages and the sacred writ, that wherever the 
sage has walked or sat, reciting even one holy verse, “That spot 
of earth has been enjoyed by myself, there have I walked myself, 
and there have I been sitting. Where that son of the Buddha 
has stayed, there I am.” “He that receiveth you,” said Jesus, 
“receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent 
me.” ‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of you.” 

The last words addressed by Gotama to his disciples summed 
up his fundamental principle of escape from the round of trans- 
migration by personal moral discipline; “ Work out your own 
deliverance with diligence.”* The Tkter Buddhism might quite 
well have added the correlate of the second part of the paradox 
of Paul and said, “ For it is the Buddha that worketh in you to 
will and to do.” Hindu devotion, therefore, readily moved along 
lines that have many parallels in the West. When the Brahman 
Ramachandra was converted to Buddhism in the eleventh cen- 
tury, he seems to have been driven by persecution from his native 
Jand in the Ganges valley, and to have found shelter in Ceylon. 
There he poured out his trust in a little garland of verse, pub- 
lished a year or two since at Colombo,’ which might have been 


1 Compare the Christian phrase, “That ye may become partakers of the 
divine nature.”” 2 Pet. i. 4. 

2 “ Buddhist Suttas,” in S. B. E., vol. xi. p. 174. 
8 See Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Feb. 1890, p. 125. 
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written by a mystic of medieval Christendom. “ Whether I live 
in heaven or in hell, whether in the city of ghosts or of men, let 
my mind remain fixed on thee, for there is no other happiness for 
me. Thou art my father, mother, brother, sister; thou art my 
fast friend in danger, O dear one, thou art my lord, my teacher 
who imparts to me knowledge sweet as nectar. Thou art my 
wealth, my enjoyment, my pleasure, my affluence, my greatness, 
my reputation, my knowledge, and my life. Thou art my all, O 
all-knowing Buddha!” 

Thus, from a system of ethical culture, Buddhism has become a 
religion. 


J. Esttruxy CARPENTER. 
OXFORD. 





“BETWEEN THE TESTAMENTS.”?! 


THE appearance of Ezra on the scene of the reconstruction of 
the life of Israel marks the beginning of the Jewish Church, as 
distinguished from the Hebrew nation. The national life from 
the time of Ezra now runs in channels ecclesiastic. The elabo- 
ration and announcement of the law by Ezra was accompanied by 
a purification of Israel, as a church, which went so far as to 
divorce all those who by mixed marriages had made the possi- 
bility of a hybrid worship a thing to be feared and prevented, even 
at the cost of the breaking up of family life. This, as Farrar 
remarks, was a proceeding “ in strong contrast with the marriage 
of Moses to an Egyptian, and of Solomon to a princess of the same 
land, and the descent of the national hero David from Ruth and 
Boaz.” The estimation in which Ezra as a lawgiver was held 
may be gathered from the later Jewish saying that God would 
have originally given the law by Ezra had not Moses anticipated 


1 In preparing this sketch of the historical period which lies in a certain 
sense between Malachi and Matthew, the writer has had in view the read- 
ers who find it difficult to realize the conditions which confronted Jesus of 
Nazareth, when he appeared to deliver to his people his message of spiritual 
truth, and who, through lack either of time or of opportunity, cannot make 
such systematic and thorough study as has been made possible, for even those 
who read only English, by the labors of experts in this field. The omission 
from this article of any more extended reference to the Roman rule in Pales- 
tine is due in part to the limits of space, and in part to the fact that there can- 
not be claimed for the Roman any intellectual influence on Judzan life. 
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him. In view of the recent conclusions of scholars this eulogy 
needs only slight modification, leaving to Ezra the credit to which 
Judaism thought he was very nearly entitled. The Talmud even 
declares that Ezra and the men of the Great Synagogue wrote 
the Old Testament. His appearance at Jerusalem dates from 
about 457 B. c. Nearly a century before his coming had oc- 
eurred the return of the Exiles from Babylon and the rebuilding 
of the Temple at Jerusalem by them under the lead of Zerubbabel 
and stimulated by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. The work 
had been slow; their numbers were insufficient ; ard their courage 
was dampened by the fact that whatever they might accomplish 
would appear to the old men far inferior to the state of things 
before the Exile. Even after the Temple had been dedicated, the 
elders wept at the remembrance of the former glory; while the 
younger men rejoiced at the recovery of any privilege of life in 
the land of their fathers. The offended Samaritans, too, had been 
continually misrepresenting the colony, at the Persian court. 

It was upon such a scene of disorder that Ezra entered. Ten 
or twelve years later, the sturdy governor Nehemiah appeared, to 
second his work vigorously and build the walls of Jerusalem. 
The account of this period given in the Books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah shows an administrative ability at work in fine contrast 
with the uncertain movement of national life preceding it. But 
few if any Levites had accompanied the forty-two thousand upon 
their return from the Captivity. The reason for this is probably 
to be found in the discrimination which had arisen between the 
sons of Aaron and the other members of the tribe of Levi. It 
was natural that the other Levites should not care to return from 
Babylon, where all went well with them under the Persian rule, 
and take up menial service under priests of their own tribe. 
Doubtless many of them, like their brethren, the priests, added the 
service of the pen to that of the altar, and became “ scribes.” 
Upon the arrival of Ezra an effort had been made to organize the 
nation, mainly upon the legal basis afforded by Deuteronomy ; 
but with the new life and activity which Nehemiah’s more vigorous 
rule proclaimed, a further and more intricate scheme of legal-reli- 
gious method was announced, and the whole Torah (which came 
to be called the Pentateuch) became the basis of national life. 

This change would not have satisfied the preéxilian Prophets, 
who regarded ethics, not ceremonial, as of prime importance. It 
was not, indeed, a movement in advance, so far as the spirit of 
religion was concerned ; but it was probably a necessary stage in 
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the preservation of the material for the religious inspiration of a 
later age. The legalism of this time was, doubtless, a shell which 
formed around the kernel of truth to preserve it from loss. 
Although this point of view was not conducive to strong prophetic 
inspiration, it brought to pass certain necessary conditions, for it 
put an end to the tendency of the ruling priests to let down the bars 
between Judaism and the Heathenism which closely surrounded 
it. This tendeucy had been evident between the return and the 
arrival of Ezra and Nehemiah. The high priests had given evi- 
dence of a desire to play the ruler after the manner of the Eth- 
narchs of the contiguous provinces. When, however, under the 
guidance of Ezra, the “ just man” became the legally clean and 
the exact observer of the Law, this too liberal interpretation of 
priestly rule was at an end. 

Furthermore, a new interpretation of the true Israel now ap- 
peared. The Israelite was no longer simply the dweller in the 
land who could prove his continuous presence there. This the 
Samaritan, mongrel though he was, could claim, and go far to 
prove. Sanballat had built about the year 420 B. c. that rival 
temple on Mount Gerizim, which vaunted its prior claim to pos- 
session of the true worship. But under the new observances in- 
augurated in the time of Ezra the true Israelite was the man who 
had returned from the Captivity, had kept himself clean from all 
heathen alliances, had helped to reéstablish religion in the land 
of his fathers, and belonged beyond a suspicion to the renaissance 
of religion. As a result of this feeling, Judaism ceased to be a 
national or tribal name; from this time on it represented a set- 
tled religious conviction which distinguished the true Hebrew from 
“that abandoned people who lived in Shechem.” May not the 
phrase “ Congregation of the Captivity” be intended to point out 
the blue blood of a class distinction? Slavery, also, at this time 
disappeared. No Judean would buy a Judwan. The year of 
emancipation ceased to have any significance, as an obligation. 
Almsgiving became a prime virtue: almoners were appointed in 
every town, and the command went forth that there be no poor 
in the land. For once, an effective anti-poverty society was 
inaugurated, and practically, it continues among the Jews to this 
day; the same term is used now as then for the Hebrew almoner. 
From this same time must be dated the regulation of the houses of 
prayer; the order of public services in the synagogue ; the estab- 
lishment of schools and the journeyings of the scribes through the 
land as interpreters of the law. Another significant change came 
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somewhat later, the substitution of the Aramzan for the older 
Pheenician character in writing the Hebrew language; along with 
this came the “ New Hebrew,” the adoption of the Aramzan dia- 
lect, and the relegation of the classic language to the schools and 
the learned as practically a “ dead tongue.” 

No prophet of the older type appeared in Israel during this 
time of the hardening of the shell about the religious life, unless we 
must except the Second Isaiah — the Great Unknown — a prophet 
of the time of the Exile and the Restoration. There was, how- 
ever, one fervent soul whose word has come down to us. He did 
not belong tothe spiritual order of Amos, Micah, and Joel ; he had 
not Ezekiel’s imagination, or the political sagacity of Jeremiah. 
Manifestly, he has joined those who are shifting the centre of 
gravity from inspiration to strict obedience, and he is intent upon 
preventing any decline from the strictest observance of the newly 
imposed regulations of daily life, according to the law of Moses. 
It is significant that we have the same date assigned for the build- 
ing of the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim and the message 
of Malachi in the “ Book of the Angel,” —420 B.c. All deliver- 
ances were now an “ Echo of the Voice.” The connection of this 
prophet with the new order of the worship of the Law, rather 
than with the older ethical inspiration, appears in the fact that he 
alone among all the prophetic writers mentions the Law of Moses. 
Nowhere in the Prophets is Sinai named: this indicates either a 
supreme indifference on the part of the prophets to the giving of 
the law by Moses or else that the law, as Ezra and his succes- 
sors understood it, was not really given until after the return from 
the Captivity. 

But now a new and potent influence appears, in the intellectual 
life of Israel. With the Persian conquest the dogmatic and spec- 
ulative dualism of the Zarathustrian cult made itself felt in 
Western Asia. There was:a consequent heightening of the power 
of imagination, due to this more abstract way of dealing with the 
unseen world. A result of this relation of the Persian to the 
Babylonian on the one side and the Jew on the other is the sig- 
nificant claim soon to be put forth by the Jew to a more fully 
developed theory of the future life. Up to this time he had not 
expressed a speculative interest in the world of spirits other than 
that conveyed in the picture of the shadowy and uncertain Sheol. 
This “ Underworld ” was the dwelling of righteous and unright- 
eous alike: it was “ rather a negation of life than a declaration 
of immortality.” But the Zarathustrian influence penetrated even 
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the singularly incurious mind of the Jew: the Garden of Eden of 
Genesis was elaborated into a Paradise of delight awaiting the 
righteous dead : the disgusting Valley of Hinnom outside the walls 
of Jerusalem became the symbol of a Gehenna, to which the un- 
righteous would be hurried after death: the old conception of long 
life to the righteous and of a sudden cutting off of the wicked 
gave place to a “ fearful looking-for of judgment” and a grad- 
uated scheme of retribution.!_ The Royal Counselors, the “ Seven 
Amshaspands,” of the Persian throne were represented by the 
Seven Holy Watchers who stood ready to do the will of the 
Eternal.? 

This was not a speedy development, nor did it.come by any 
copying of Persian doctrine. The Jew might be infected by a 
subtle influence and show its results in the fronting of his thought 
in a new direction ; but he would indignantly have repudiated any 
intentional modification of his thought under the persuasion of 
any outside cult, which at best could only afford him a back- 
ground against which to emblazon his motto, “ Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord, the Eternal is One!” As Professor Cheyne says: “ The 
influence exerted upon Israel by Babylon and Persia was not that 
of a master upon a slave, but of one disciple of the true God upon 
another.” However little this speculative change may seem to us 
an advance upon the simple severity of the monotheism now firmly 
established in Israel, it has to recommend it the quickening of 
imagination and the increase of the power of the ideal over the 
rather commonplace ethics of Israel. It is noteworthy that the 
ever tightening ritual strictness of the Judezans adds innumerable 
tests of ceremonial purity, as though in emulation of the ritual of 
the Persians. 

When, in the latter half of the fourth century before Christ, the 
Persian rule in Palestine was broken by the Greek conquest of the 
East, and Oriental despotism yielded to the less personal rule of 
the West, the monotheism of the Judzan was found to be pene- 
trated by a speculative infusion which, far from being disturbed 
by the Greeks, was fostered and deepened by their intellectual 
enterprise and unbounded curiosity. The Greek mind itself had 


1 See Cheyne’s Origin of the Psalter on Pss. xvi., xvii.. xxxvi., xlix., lxiii., 
lxxiii., which, he holds, contain a vague, untheological expression of the hope 
of a future life. 

2 Zech. iii.9; iv. 10. ‘The seven eyes of the Lord, which run to and fro 
through the whole earth.” “The seven spirits which are before his throne,” 
Rev. i. 4. 
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passed beyond the crude materialism of its earlier thought con- 
cerning the world, and had been led by the Socratic philosophy to 
an idealism, of which we shall see the exaggerated development 
in the century before the Christian era, in the almost universal 
adoption of the allegorical method of interpretation and the search 
for “hidden wisdom” wherever the slightest impediment lay in 
the path of common-sense. We must bear constantly in mind, 
therefore, that in the period in which the Jew changed from a 
Babylonian to a Persian and from a Persian to a Greek master, 
the Greek people had passed through a struggle, political, theo- 
logical, and philosophical. Politically, the separate life of states 
had resulted in placing now this and now that state in supre- 
macy; the petty monarchies had been extended into oligarchies, 
and through all the changes the necessity of political unity made 
itself felt more and more. Theologically, the poets of the fifth 
century, Auschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, had been striving 
to express worthier conceptions of deity. Zeus had urged his 
way to the place of honor among the gods, as the One who “ had 
clothed the earth with its many colored garments.”! Greek lit- 
erature offers little that resembles the sublime and religious poetry 
of creation which the Hebrew had uttered in entire disregard of 
scientific speculation.’ But philosophically the Hebrew and the 
Greek ethics were approaching the same plane. This fact is well 
brought out by Zeller: “ Among the Greeks as nowhere else the 
universally recognized moral laws are referred to the will of the 
gods, and their inviolability is founded on the belief of divine 
retributive justice. This belief gained considerably in power 
from the time that the ideas concerning a future state entered its 
service, and the shadowy existence in Hades, beyond which the 
belief in immortality of the Homeric period never went, was filled 
with greater life and meaning through the doctrine of a future 
retribution.” To the spread of such a doctrine the Pythagoreans 
mightily contributed by their teaching of transmigration and re- 
incarnation, which appealed strongly to the moral sense. 

It was at this time, as Professor Cheyne tells us, that “ Immor- 
tality among the Greeks passed from being an aristocratic privi- 
lege and was thrown open to the common people.” The saints 
were no longer the aristoi, they might also be drawn from the 
sweating rank of ot polloi. That the Palestinian Jew did not 
reach this conception of the right of man as man to all religious 


1 See Evelyn Abbott’s Theology and Ethics of Sophocles, and Professor 
Wenley’s Socrates and Christ. 
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privileges may be inferred from the contemptuous reference to the 
common people in John vii. 49, where the Pharisees say: “ This 
mob which knoweth not the Law are accursed.” The unhistorical 
but significant legend of the Seven Wise Men of Greece is a 
sign of a deeper sense for morals in the people. The ethical 
dream had been expressed in moral precepts, and these had been 
given a historical setting, and an authoritative name. 

The interval between the Testaments has been called “ The 
Centuries of Silence.” The phrase is most untrue; for, as a 
whole, this time was vocal with the ery of a battle in which em- 
pire contended with empire, and philosophy with philosophy : it 
was an age of earnest and angry contention. But the hundred 
years succeeding the death of Nehemiah are for us, so far as any 
record remains of that Judzan history, a century of silence. 
For some reason which does not appear, the period from the death 
of this sturdy old captain at Jerusalem to the time of the Greek 
conquest of Persia has no Jewish history. That it was a period 
of growth and development with the Judweans — especially in their 
theological and ecclesiastical life — is evident from the changes 
which the close of the century shows. The stress of external 
events made it a time of heavy taxation and distress, — a time of 
struggle with Samaria, and of internal conflict for the control of 
the high priest’s office. The strong and wise sway of Macedonia 
over all the region from the Mediterranean to India came to an 
end with the death of Alexander the Great. The prowess of the 
united Greek armies was made ineffectual by the lust and greed of 
their leaders. There was no successor fit to take the crown now 
fallen from the youthful brow of the master of the world: there 
were left only pigmies contending over the spoils. To the gentlest 
of all the captains of Alexander, Ptolemy Soter, Egypt fell in the 
division of the empire. Lower Syria was soon acquired by con- 
quest, and thus Judza became once more subject to Egypt. This 
relation was maintained in the war which now began between 
Ptolemy and the other Macedonian captains, and it brought with 
it great advantages. During the rule of Alexander, settlements 
of Jews had begun to form in Egypt, where they were well re- 
ceived and prospered. When the struggle of Ptolemy with De- 
metrius and Antigonus, B. c. 312-301, had closed, emigration to 
Egypt from the cities of Palestine, scored by the ravages of war, 
became popular, as the Jews were thus nearer to the protecting 
throne of the king. So began that Egyptian-Judzan life, which 
powerfully influenced the later thinking of the Jew, and penetrated 
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the Christian thought of four centuries. Many Jews too of north- 
ern Palestine found their way to the court of Seleucus at Antioch, 
destined to become the source of influences as evil as the influence 
of Alexandria was benign. 

We have come to the opening of the third century before Christ, 
and the first great name since the death of Nehemiah, the high 
priest, Simon the Just.1_ Here the words of Graetz may well be 
quoted : — 

“For more than a century after the death of Nehemiah, the 
Judzan nation might have been represented in its inner life under 
the form of a caterpillar, which covers itself with a web in order 
to weave thread from the juices of its own body: and, in its outer 
life, under the form of a martyr, bearing humiliation and insult 
alike in silence. Until that date it had not produced any one 
man who by his one strong individuality could be regarded as the 
great author of a new movement: no one had arisen capable of 
giving the Judeans direction and enthusiasm. The stimulus for 
development and improvement had always come from without, — 
from the principal men of Persia or Babylon. But now the people 
were separated from their co-religionists of these lands in conse- 
quence of new political circumstances. The Judeans of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris could no longer carry on an active inter- 
course with their brethren in the mother-country. For the reign- 
ing dynasties, the Seleucide and the Ptolemies, looked upon one 
another with suspicion, and frequent visits of the Judzans of the 
provinces of the Seleucide to the Judwans of Jerusalem would 
have been unfavorably regarded at Alexandria. Had the nation 
not been able to rouse itself in its own country without extraneous 
help it would have been lost: a people which cannot exist or im- 
prove of itself must sooner or later fall into insignificance. But 
the right man arose at the right time. He saved the Judean 
community from its fall. This man was Simon the Just. In an 
age deficient in great men he appears like a lofty and luxuriant 
tree in the midst of a barren country.” 

But confusion reigned after his death. His son Onias was too 
young to assume the office of high priest, and the other child was 
a daughter, married to one Tobiah, a man of priestly rank. A son 
of Tobiah, named Joseph, appointed by Ptolemy Euergetes tax- 
gatherer of Lower Syria, became the head of a party known in the 


1 The saying attributed to Simon the Just indicates the fundamental idea in 
the Judaism of this time, — “ On three things the world rests : on the Law, on 
Divine Service, and on good works.” 
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disgraceful struggles for the high priest’s office as the Tobiade. 
He maintained his lucrative holding from the Egyptian court for 
twenty-two years, for so closely had he identified himself with the 
interests of Egypt, that upon the death of Ptolemy Euergetes in 
223 B. c. Ptolemy Philopater continued the tax-gatherer in his 
hateful office. In 218 B.c. Antiochus the Great began the en- 
croachments from Upper Syria, which in the century following 
precipitated the War of Independence, a struggle of singular 
heroism, and military success in the face of overwhelming num- 
bers, — the one period between the kings of Judah and the Chris- 
tian era when the Jews could claim an independent existence as 
a nation. But Antiochus the Great could get no permanent foot- 
ing in Judea. Egypt was still too strong; and the Jew remained 
loyal to the southern kingdom. Meantime Joseph the tax-gath- 
erer, not satisfied with pillaging his countrymen, proved his de- 
votion to his Egyptian master by introducing into the Holy City 
the rude and boisterous Dionysian festival lately imported into 
Alexandria by the luxurious court. Greek learning and Greek 
license had taken possession of the capital, and all the provinces 
felt the consequent demoralization. This was the influence which 
in the century before the Christian era made Cesarea a Roman 
city, and Tiberias almost entirely un-Jewish,—a centre for the 
Roman games where the Jew, the Roman, and the Greek con- 
tended on equal terms in the palestra and the stadium. Jerusa- 
lem itself was to become the home of a parasitic party, the Hero- 
dians, who took their manners and their morals from the court 
of the Idumzan kings, “ the Herodian lords of the land.” But 
before this depth was reached the high priest’s office became the 
gift of the court of Syria, and citizenship in Antioch was coveted 
and bought by the Jew of Jerusalem. 

Graetz places in this time, about 200 B. c., the composition of 
the “Song of Songs,” which he thinks was written by a Grecian 
Jew, or Hellenist, to celebrate sacred as contrasted with profane 
love. If this be so, then the book is in strong contrast with 
another work, referred to this same time, the Koheleth, or Ec- 
clesiastes. It is not surprising that in the first century of our 
era a vigorous debate was going on as to the right which these 
works have to a place in the sacred canon. If the two belong to 
the same time, say B. C. 250-130, they represent two distinct phases 
of literary activity of the Jew. To modern Jews the “Song of 
Songs” is more than the amorous drama which M. Renan would 
put seven centuries earlier: to some of them at least it represents 
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in the story of the chastity and faithful love of the Shunammite 
the struggle of the uncorrupted Jew amid the seductions of Greek 
life and thought. 

Already the Palestinian Jew and the more serious among his 
brethren in Greek lands had entered the reflective period of lit- 
erary activity. The proverbial philosophy which is preserved in 
the Book of Proverbs, and penetrates the “ Wisdom of Solomon ” 
and the “ Wisdom of the Son of Sirach,” sets forth with great 
acuteness and much beauty a working-theory of ethics —a late 
expression of the slowly accumulating philosophy of life. The 
Book of Tobit extols the duty of almsgiving, implying that it is 
an earthly virtue which enlists the interested regard of Heaven. 
So far, at least, the beautiful story is Jewish; but the part as- 
signed to the angel Raphael, attending young Tobias on his jour- 
ney and instructing him how to bring to naught the devices of 
the demon Asmodeus, is certainly a Zarathustrian scene intro- 
duced into the plot of the Jewish drama. This reflective pe- 
riod must be credited with those two widely divergent dramatic 
pieces, the Book of Jonah and the Book of Esther. The Book of 
Jonah is so catholic in its interpretation of the divine care for a 
heathen city as to seem scarcely at all Jewish: the Book of Esther, 
on the contrary, is so patriotic in its solicitude for the Jew as a 
Jew and for Jewish ritual and observance, that the author forgets 
to mention the name of God,—an error corrected in the Greek 
recensions, in which prayers are put into the mouth of Mordecai 
and Esther. 

In all these works we see the freer handling of history by Jew- 
ish writers in the interest of a literary and philosophic purpose : 
in the Book of Esther we have an intimation of the national feel- 
ing, which in the second century was to find its most ardent 
expression, when the trumpet call of the Book of Daniel should 
match the sword-stroke of the Maccabean heroes. The thrilling 
story of Judith should not be passed over, “full indeed of con- 
tradictions, geographical, theological, and strategical,” but unmis- 
takably patriotic, a drama of Providence. The part played by 
the woman is Jewish rather than Persian or Greek. But the re- 
flective tendency is seen in its finest development in the “ Wisdom 
of Solomon,” and in the “ Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach.” 
Contrast the pessimism of Ecclesiastes, declaring, “that which 
befalleth the sons of men befalleth also the beasts . .. as the 
one dieth so dieth the other” with the confidence in God, beauti- 
fully expressed in the Wisdom of Solomon : — 
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“Thou canst show thy great strength at all times when thou 
wilt: and who may withstand the power of thy arm? For the 
whole world before thee is as a little grain of the balance, yea, as 
a drop of the morning dew that falleth down upon the earth. 
But thou hast mercy upon all: for thou canst do all things, and 
winkest at the sins of men, because they should amend. For 
thou lovest all the things that are and abhorrest nothing that thou 
hast made: for never wouldest thou have made anything, if 
thou hadst hated it. And how could anything have endured, if 
it had not been thy will? or been preserved, if it had not been 
called by thee? But thou sparest all, for they are thine, O Lord, 
thou lover of souls.” ‘ This,” says Professor Toy, “is Platonism 
and Stoicism interpreted by Jewish theology.” The Book of 
Ecclesiastes is saturated by a pessimism which must be derived 
from the later school of the Greek cynics. ‘The writer still 
believes in God, and is so far a Jew; but his belief in God gives 
him no comfort” (Toy). The sharp and contemptuous aitack 
upon the idols of the heathen in the Epistle of Jeremiah should 
not fail of mention. “They are surely no gods,” since their 
priests must wipe the dust from their eyes, protect their gar- 
ments from moths and guard them from harm in every way; it 
is a strange and attractive mingling of wit and indignation, much 
in the style of the later Prophets. 

This was a period of great literary activity ; but many works 
are knowr to us only by name, or through brief quotation in the 
books which remain. These include apocryphal writings admitted 
by the Roman Church into its canon, and many others more dis- 
tinctly apocalyptic in their purpose,— among them the Book of 
Enoch, the Sibylline Oracles, and the Assumption of Moses. This 
mass of literature represents, on one side, a struggle of Pales- 
tinian Judaism against the infusion of foreign thought, and on 
the other the obvious surrender to this influence in lands more 
remote from the altars of Israel. For the most part, however, 
these apocalyptic writings are prophetic in form and intensely 
national and poetic in their temper. Many a great name of the 
past is invoked to aid in the delivery of the message of courage 
and inspiration, appealing to Israel by its memories to insure the 
fulfilling of its hopes. ‘The quick succession of empire to em- 
pire in the midst of which the Jew stood fast gave to the Jew 
the conception of Israel’s destiny as certain amid all fluctuations, 
and his philosophy of history became a dogmatic declaration of 
purpose of Jehovah as the God of the Hebrew people.” 
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Especially interesting and important in this period is the devel- 
opment of the Messianic hope and ideal. Beginning in the vision 
of a personal ruler of a glorious realm, going on to picture Israel 
itself as the embodiment of the ideal, a Messianic Nation, it ends 
as a requiem for a suffering Messiah. The personal Messiah, as 
judge and arbiter, more and more comes into view in the century 
before the birth of Jesus of Nazareth. The catastrophic and 
dramatic heralding of “the coming” appears in Enoch as in 
Matthew and Mark, and, later, in the Epistle of Barnabas. One 
point is not to be lost sight of in reading these visions of mingled 
patriotism and religion. The Messiah, however glorious, regal, 
and strong, is nowhere pictured as other than human. It is ideal 
humanity, but it is still unmistakably humanity. The Messiah is 
always the Servant of Jehovah, waiting upon the will of the 
Most High. Paul might be quoting from any of these apoca- 
lyptie visions, when in the First Epistle to the Corinthians he sets 
forth the constant statement of the New Testament, that Christ is 
not the end, but a means to an end. “Then cometh the end, when 
he shall deliver up the kingdom unto God the Father, that God 
may be All and in all; . . . the Son also himself shall be sub- 
jected unto him that did put all things under him.” 

But while these patriotic and idealistic influences have been at 
work, two most important events have occurred. The first of 
these is the appearance of the Torah in its Greek version under 
the fostering oversight of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The- Penta- 
teuch, and later the Prophets, now appealed to the Greek in his 
own tongue. This was another influence which the Jew of Pales- 
tine resisted, but happily without success. The depth of his ha- 
tred for this incursion of Greek learning may be judged by the 
fact that in the second century of our era a rival Greek version 
appeared bearing the name of Aquila, and put forth in Palestine 
as a proof of the control of the Scripture by a triumphant rabbin- 
ism on Palestinian soil. But in the mean time the genius of 
Philo of Alexandria has given Jewish exegesis its first systematic 
form for the Hellenic Jew. The other event is political. The 
hearty jealousy of the Seleucide in the north and the responsive 
hatred of the Ptolemies in the south brought about the crisis 
so long postponed. The Greek learning of the mild Ptolemaic 
dynasty diverted the energies of the Egyptian from the field of 
battle to the field of letters; even the coins of the later age show 
a loss of virile strength in the faces of the kings. With the 
death of Ptolemy IV., B. c. 205, Palestine passed under the con- 
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trol of Syria; the Jews, foreseeing the sure decline of the Alexan- 
drian power, had indeed already transferred their allegiance to 
the northern kingdom. The Syrian kings looked with greedy 
eyes on the temple treasures, and Jew vied with Jew to rob the 
temple and win the favor of the court at Antioch. These conten- 
tions resulted in the overthrow of Jerusalem in B. c. 168 by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and the placing of a Syrian garrison in 
the fortress of Acra, preparatory to the extermination of the Jews. 
This extermination Antiochus now ordered; his general, Apol- 
lonius, was appointed to execute the decree. The observance of 
the Sabbath and circumcision were prohibited; a systematic 
search was made for all copies of the Law, and the possession of 
such a copy was made a capital offense; in the desecrated temple 
heathen altars were erected to the Olympian deities; and on an 
altar which surmounted that of the burnt offering sacrifices to 
Zeus were offered before the eyes of the scandalized Jews. The 
persecution was not confined to Jerusalem, for the war of exter- 
mination (or conversion) was meant to be final and unrelenting. 
In the country towns the same exactions were made, and every- 
where the local officers were ordered to compel the Jews to offer 
sacrifice and eat the flesh of swine. Like nearly every other per- 
secution of the Jews, this had no moral motive. 

But now there appeared two unexpected means of salvation for 
the Law and the religion of Israel. The Septuagint Version, 
which the Jew of Palestine had despised, was far beyond the 
power of Antiochus or the cruelty of his agents. In all the Greek 
lands, the religion of Israel was now known, and the Scriptures 
of the Jew had taken their place among the classics of the world. 
Alexandria swarmed with Jews, intellectually alert and pros- 
perous; the Dispersion had become a means of national preserva- 
tion. The feeling, again, had long been growing more intense 
which led the Jews to turn to those “ waters of Babylon,” where 
they had wept when they remembered Zion. As in the return 
from the Captivity a new aristocracy of the true Israel had been 
formed, so now, in the eyes of the oppressed people in Judea, a 
new sanctity attached to their devout and prosperous brethren in 


_the East. This feeling found its full expression later in the sacred- 


ness attached to the Talmud, produced among these Eastern de- 
votees, and made the region of the Euphrates and the Tigris the 
chosen home of Jewish learning until the eleventh century of our 
era. Under Syrian oppression the Palestinian Jew turned with 
affection and hope to the land from which four hundred years be- 
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fore Ezra had come with the Law of God in hishand. This tender 
feeling for Babylonian Judaism may be seen in the way in which 
Babylon was included in any mention of Judaism, while Western 
and Egyptian Judaism were jealously excluded. A curious rabbin- 
ical comment on Isaiah xliii. 6, explains the words “my sons 
from afar,” to mean exiles to Babylon, who have remained men ; 
and “my daughters from the end of the earth” to mean exiles in 
other lands, who have become as women. 

The full tide of hatred and persecution crept slowly and surely 
up the hill-country of Judwa. It reached at length the little town 
of Modin, northwest of Jerusalem, among the hills overlooking the 
Mediterranean. Here its flood of cruelty was broken against the 
altar of sacrifice, erected by the representative of Syria to try the 
faith of the inhabitants of this hamlet among the hills. The scene 
has a fine dramatic interest. The record of it in the first Book of 
Maccabees is familiar and thrilling. Old Mattathias, surrounded 
by his five sons, stands among his neighbors in the place of his 
birth, whither he has fled from the sad scenes in Jerusalem. He 
is an agonized spectator of the ordeal enacted in the name of 
Antiochus the King of Syria on the one hand, and to be resisted 
in the name of Jehovah, God of Israel, on the other. A recreant 
Jew approaches the altar and conforms to the heathen require- 
ment, timidly offering a sacrifice to the Olympian gods. The 
wrath of Mattathias leaps into flame ; he slays the traitor to Israel, 
and overthrows the altar of sacrifice. Followed by his heroic sons 
he proclaims the War of Independence, which is to become a 
struggle for national existence, a miracle of courage and zeal, and 
which swept before it the armies of Syria like stubble before the 
flame. The nation continued independent, though beleaguered, 
until the Pharisees invited the protection of Rome in B. c. 63. 

Throughout the whole period under review, and despite all po- 
litical changes and personal sufferings, one uninterrupted influence 
made itself felt. The scribes became a power in the land. In 
the time of Ezra, priest and scribe were not clearly distin- 
guished. From the time of the Greek rule, however, they became 
unmistakably separate. ‘The best activity of the nation during 
the Greek rule appears in the legal schools” (Toy). In the 
Maccabean era, two sharply defined parties may be discovered. 
The names so familiar in the New Testament — Pharisee and Sad- 
ducee — now arise, and continue their unabated intellectual and 
social antagonism into the Christian era. The Pharisee was a 
legalist, a scribe, and a bigot; the Sadducee was a rationalist, a 
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priest, and an aristocrat. In the synagogue was found the natural 
stage on which to display the learning which the scribe regarded 
it as his special function to impart, and in the supreme importance 
of which he profoundly believed. At the corners of the streets, 
also, in the gates of the cities, and in the courts held on market 
days in the towns, the wise men of the Law set themselves “ to 
make many disciples and to build a fence about the Torah.” They 
fulfilled the praise given them in the Song of Deborah: “I have 
been sent to praise the scribe of Israel, who so long as persecution 
endured did not cease to expound the Law. Lovely was it as they 
sat in the synagogue and taught the people the words of the Law, 
when they pronounced the blessing and professed the truth before 
God. Their own business did they make of less account, and rode 
upon asses through the whole land” (Wisdom of the Son of 
Sirach). 

The course of development followed by this teaching of the oral 
law and the commentary upon the written Law may be briefly in- 
dicated. The class of students called “ Sopherim ” had arisen in 
response to a demand for the interpretation and application of the 
Law: the name is given to Ezra. (Ezra vii.6.) Doubtless, from 
his day on, there was a succession of men who devoted themselves 
to the elaboration of legal science. But the study seems not to 
have been definitely organized until the second century before 
Christ. The complete development of the branches of sacred 
learning cultivated in the guild of the scribes is thus divided by 
Dr. Edersheim: The basis was of course the Mosaic Law, includ- 
ing the elaborated ritual observance, which had been brought into 
unimpeachable authority by Ezra. On this was formed the second 
law, or Mishnah, which was intended to explain and supplement 
the Mosaic Law. In the study of this second law rabbi, sage, 
scribe, and darshan were absorbed. From their search grew up 
commentaries, theologies, and dogmatics: these constitute the 
Midrash. Theology was again subdivided into two branches, the 
Halachah, and the Haggadah. The Halachah (the Going) was 
the “spiritual rule of the Road;” it grew to have an authority 
greater than Scripture because it explained Scripture. The 
Haggadah (the Telling) was the commentary of the teachers; it 
had no authority, and was meant to have none, except that derived 
from the personal piety and learning of the teacher himself. But 
as teachers would arise especially gifted or personally popular, 
their sayings would, sooner or later, constitute a body of doctrine. 
One of the most famous of the Fathers of “The Way” (Halachah) 
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was Hillel the Babylonian, belonging to the first century B. c.; the 
most popular of the Haggadists was Eleazar the Median, living in 
the first century A. D. 

There were various ways of studying the text: there was the 
study of the words of the text as words ; the study of the possible 
application of texts; then came the finding out of the hidden 
meaning — the supernatural beauty of the words. This finally 
“went to seed ” in the allegorical method of the Hellenist schools, 
which survived in the Christian era. It appears again in the 
Christian Theophilus of Antioch; and in the saying of Origen, 
“ Whatever in the Old Testament seems discreditable to the char- 
acter of God must be understood as having some ‘ hidden mean- 
ing.” How far in the search for the hidden meaning this in- 
genious study of words went may be seen from the discussion as 
to which is the great commandment of the Law. The question 
was answered in the Gospel by the Master of the art of living, 
in a way to set it at rest forever. But this answer was far too 
simple and spiritual for the acumen of the scribes. To one of the 
greatest of their number is attributed the declaration that the 
“law of the fringes ” is the greatest commandment of all. This 
view was proved to be correct by one of the commentators of a later 
time through his discovery that the word “fringes” in Hebrew, 
together with the number of knots and ends proper to this orna- 
mental decoration of the robe, corresponded in its numerical 
equivalence to the whole number of the written precepts, six 
hundred and thirteen; thus the “law of the fringes ” must be the 
greatest of all, for it includes all. So impressed was one of the 
scribes with this view that having torn the fringe of his robe in 
going up a ladder, he remained standing on the ladder until the 
rent could be mended. 

All this trifling was in marked contrast to a saying attributed 
to that great scribe of the second century B. c., Antigonus of 
Socho, probably a Greek both in name and training. “ Be as 
servants, who serve the Master without view to reward.” This 
finds its parallel in the New Testament in the saying of Jesus, 
“When ye have done all, say we are unprofitable servants; we 
have done that which it was our duty to do” (Luke xvii.). This 
fine unselfish precept of Antigonus was the exception. The com- 
mon thought was fast becoming “ the letter that killeth ;” more 
and more the Jews were “making the law of God of no effect 
through their traditions.” The view was everywhere accepted 
that the words of the rabbi were more binding than the com- 
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mandments of the father of the family. All the words of the 
scribes, they said, are weighty ; the words of the Law are weighty 
and light. The denunciation.by Jesus of those who “ bind heavy 
burdens on men’s shoulders and will not lift them with a finger ”’ 
is emphasized in the saying of Simon Peter, that the “law was a 
yoke which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear.” 

In the two centuries preceding the advent of Jesus this hard- 
ening and deadening process was going forward: the Maccabean 
triumph gave it emphasis, and the support of the Pharisaic party 
by Roman intervention procured it new vantage. The latter en- 
riched the services of religion and elaborated the law of the 
Sabbath, but they impoverished the spirit of true worship, and 
even seemed to have made independent thought impossible on the 
simplest themes. Thus when, in the synagogue, Jesus puts to them 
the question: “Is it right to do good on the Sabbath or to do 
evil, to save life or to destroy it?” they held their peace. Even 
such a simple generalization was beyond them; they had no quo- 
tation from the scribes ready as an answer; the man with the 
withered hand stands up and points with the shrunken member to 
where they sit bewildered at the simplicity of truth. When one 
surveys this dearth of originality in the Jewish mind of the time, 
he is reminded of the saying of Hegel: ‘The soul that has been 
immersed in a Dead Sea of moral platitudes comes up out of it 
invulnerable as Achilles, but with all the moral force washed out 
of it.” 

It is difficult to understand the absorbing interest of the Jew 
in the trivialities of the questions so ardently discussed by him. 
But it must be remembered that religion had become stereotyped. 
The tendency of these conventional processes — educational and 
social — in their bewildering recurrence and unrelenting exaction 
may be easily imagined. Those who studied to make them bind- 


_ing were equaled in adroitness by those who studied how to avoid 
them. Think for one moment of the effect upon the direct action 


of the moral sense of such a device as the following: A man died 
on the Sabbath; it was not lawful to remove a corpse on the Sab- 
bath ; but he may have died of a contagious disease, and he must 
be buried. What, then, may be done? This was the solution of 
the difficulty: A dead body may not be removed, but bread may 
be carried on the Sabbath. Let us therefore lay a loaf of bread 
upon the corpse, and then we may draw the corpse along, for we 
are removing the bread; the dead man is but the vehicle which 
supports the bread. In such subtleties as these the moral force 
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of the people was evaporating. It could then have but one end 
when a prophet of the old ethical kind arose, declaring as Jesus 
of Nazareth did: “Ye have heard it said” thus and thus... 
“but I say unto you: ‘Ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, 
and neglect the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy 
and faith . . . ye cleanse the outside of the cup and platter, but 
within they are full of extortion and excess.’” Such arraignments 
must have left the scribes blinking like night-birds suddenly con- 
fronted by the sun. 

The fate of such a prophet as John the Baptist or Jesus is 
sealed by such words spoken to such a society. The Pharisees 
resented his love of humanity which put to shame their assumed 
democracy. It was hard for them to hear that “ the sinner that 
repenteth” is more to Heaven than “the ninety and nine ” cere- 
monially righteous. The Sadducees discovered in the new prophet 
a spiritual insight which was a rebuke to their materialism and 
their affectation of liberalism; they encountered in this simple 
peasant a free conscience which did not contradict the Law by 
wresting its letter, and saw deeper than the scribes into its spirit 
and meaning. The Zealots heard his sayings on the destruction 
of the temple and “ the Sabbath made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath ;” and they sought revenge in memory of those who 
had perished in the War of Independence, because they would not 
even draw the sword on the Sabbath. Annas, the father-in-law of 
Caiaphas the high priest, must have been enraged with this cham- 
pion of the poor ; for he owned dovecotes on Mount Olivet, where 
he had a monopoly of the offerings of the poor on the temple 
altars. “As it is written, a pair of turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons” shall be given to redeem the first-born son of the poor. 
He had raised the price so as to equal the difference between a 
penny and a guinea. 

The Roman procurator saw in Jesus only an anarchist and a 
malcontent, and exhibited him to Herod as a curiosity. The 
rabbis declare that he is a failure: “ He saved others, himself he 
cannot save,” not knowing that “ he who would save others can 
never save himself.” The last of the prophets of Israel was 
broken upon the wheel of custom, charged with treason. A seer 
whose vision could not be expressed in the terms of the scribes, 
and whose communion with the Eternal had transcended the range 
of a groveling ritual, he witnesses this good confession: ‘“ For this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
might bear witness unto the truth.” 
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The student of this period described as “ Between the Testa- 
ments” turns from its contemplation saying with Hausrath: 
“The history of the Ideal is never the history of the Individual, 
and has a yet deeper signification than that contained within the 
efforts and currents of the passing day, an eternal signification 
and an absolute purport, which belong not to the history of a 
period, but to humanity, and in which every individual has to 
reverence a mystery of mercy he also shares.” 

Tuomas R. SLIcer. 





THE NEW ORTHODOXY. 


THE titles which we have placed below! represent an important 
movement among our “ evangelical” churches toward a larger in- 
terpretation of their faith. While it does not profess to be an or- 
ganized departure, and calls itself still by various names, it claims 
to be doing a valuable work in counteracting the negations and 
the restless questionings of the hour. It may well interest us as 
the sincerest attempt yet made to reconcile Orthodoxy with mod- 
ern thought. The frankness with which the inadequacies of the 
old faith are recognized, the spirit of freedom which animates all 
these pages alike, and their ready acceptance, up to a certain 
point, of the results of Biblical criticism, are refreshing indeed. 
The generous tone and candid temper of these writers are as 
marked as their distinguished scholarship and ability within the 
lines which they have arbitrarily marked out for themselves. 

But all these admirable qualities only make us regret the more 
that it was thought necessary to mark out any lines at all. As con- 
tributions to denominational literature, such works are of inesti- 
mable value ; but whoever is seeking the fullest light on the great 
religious questions of the hour, or that unfettered discussion of 
spiritual problems to which the general student of religion is now- 
adays accustomed, becomes aware at once that these pages are 
not for him. There is a point in his inquiries beyond which he 
is not expected to go. No doubt there is a large denominational 
constituency within the various churches to which it is worth 


1 The Freedom of Faith. By Theodore T. Munger. 1883. 
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while to appeal; but as there is a still larger constituency without, 
to which denominational affairs are nothing, while the universal 
themes of religion are of vast moment, we cannot but wish that 
their needs also had been taken into account. The single protest 
which we are inclined to enter against the New Orthodoxy is that 
it needlessly limits its own influence and scope. 

To come at once to details, Jet us take, for instance, its dealings 
with the Scriptures. On no one point do these representatives of 
the new faith seem more perfectly agreed than in accepting the 
methods and many of the results of modern Biblical criticism. 
They assume, as frankly as could be asked, that we must get our 
knowledge of the Bible, not from ancient traditions, but from the 
Bible itself; and they assure us that in acquiring this knowledge 
scientific criticism has been of incalculable value, and has still 
much to do. Yet no sooner is this position taken, as if with com- 
plete cordiality, than certain restrictions begin at once to appear. 
We hear immediately of “destructive criticism,” as something to 
be greatly deplored, and to be by no means confounded with the 
true criticism which has done so much good. The name sounds 
formidable indeed; but exactly what has it to do with critical 
science? Is Biblical criticism never to deny, but always to 
affirm? If it sees itself about to destroy anything must it stop? 
If so, then it differs essentially from all other critical inquiry, and 
can afford no positive results whatever. And after all, what 
is meant by “destructive”? Fifty years ago it would have 
seemed in the highest degree destructive to deny the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, or to pronounce the deluge a Chal- 
daic legend. Shall we give the same meaning to the word to-day ? 
Is Baur destructive when he denies the genuineness of Second 
Thessalonians and Colossians, and Luther not destructive when 
he denies the genuineness of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Epistle of James? Is modern criticism destructive in placing the 
Fourth Gospel in the second century, and not destructive in pla- 
cing the best half of Isaiah at the end of the exile? We must 
either accept scientific criticism or reject it; we may not accept 
whatever we like or cannot possibly escape, and denounce or weep 
over the rest. To deny any of its authenticated results is to deny 
the validity of the whole. To decry “ destructive criticism” is to 
misconceive the whole character of scientific criticism, or, rather, 
of modern scholarship. A Bible critic is good or bad according to 
the soundness of his scholarship and the honesty with which he uses 
it, not according to the results he reaches. To apply any other 
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test is to rule Biblical criticism, once for all, out of the circle of 
the sciences, and forego any of the help it renders in interpreting 
the Scriptures. To try to secure for ourselves all its advantages, 
while skillfully eluding its inconveniences, is a game worthy of 
sectarian disputants, but not of scholars. Is it not time for the- 
ology, whether new or old, to give up its black-list of “ destructive 
critics ” ? 

The same judgment must be pronounced on the attempt made 
by the New Orthodoxy to open the Scriptures to modern investi- 
gation, and yet assume that their place in the world’s literature is 
altogether exceptional, and that some other than purely natural 
forces have been at work in producing them. For denominational 
purposes, of course, such a position is entirely fair ; but what claim 
has it to the name of Biblical science? Science accepts none of 
its conclusions in advance, even the most fundamental. The 
uniqueness of the Christian Scriptures, the presence or absence of 
a supernatural quality, the indications of a divine or of a strictly 
human origin, are questions of supreme interest to the Christian 
world. They are far too important to be decided by any off-hand 
judgment. If critical science is of any validity, it would seem 
to be of especial value just here. To listen to its voice when its 
decisions are comparatively trivial, and silence it precisely when 
it has something to say, is the work of the partisan, not of the 
real seeker after truth. If it is thought necessary, in order to 
retain the Christian name, to warn criticism off the field entirely, 
well and good; only the Christian position becomes then, as the 
Catholic Church maintains, a matter not of reason, but of unques- 
tioning faith. Nor does it help matters to insist upon inspiration 
as an essential fact, yet give the term so loose a construction that it 
may mean anything and everything. To announce that the Scrip- 
tures, though not infallible, are yet inspired ; or that, though the 
books themselves cannot be considered inspired, yet the writers were 
certainly inspired men, is only pushing the dreaded question a little 
further back. If inspiration is assumed on a priori grounds, why 
not infallibility as well? On the other hand, if the claim of infalli- 
bility has been investigated and disproved on purely critical 
grounds, why shall not the claim of inspiration be investigated in 
the same way? If one is a question of historic fact, so is the 
other. If inspiration is a vague quality which no one can de- 
fine, then it makes little difference whether we affirm or deny it; 
if it has a definite meaning, then historic criticism would seem to 
be precisely the tribunal to decide upon the facts. Indeed, if 
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infallibility be once surrendered, it may well be asked what place 
still remains for inspiration. An inspiration which is liable to 
error, which utters personal convictions rather than positive truths, 
which is full of the divine spirit yet not itself divine, is quite 
intelligible, but how does this differ from the religious faculty as 
possessed by every spiritual nature? If it does not differ at all, 
or differs only in degree, why keep up the solemn fiction of a 
special name? If we may call all religious men inspired, or all 
spiritual or mental processes supernatural, as these writings seem 
generously to allow, we shall undoubtedly save many theological 
prejudices, but how do we serve the cause of truth, or of clear and 
honest thought? To clamor loudly for the ancient names, after 
the reality has been virtually abandoned, is not treating seriously 
the doubts and questionings of earnest thinkers. In point of fact 
it is quite too late to reserve any Biblical questions as too sacred 
or occult to be inquired into. Whether permitted or not, critical 
science, once admitted into the sacred realm, will claim all these 
questions as its own; and theology can do no wiser thing than to 
grant it, once for all, absolute entrance into its entire domain. 
Another singular phase of the situation, as revealed in the four 
books named, is the apparent cordiality with which the results of 
Old Testament criticism are welcomed, and the grave distrust 
shown towards the criticism of the New. That the Pentateuch, in 
its present form, was written many centuries after Moses; that 
the whole priestly legislation, or, in other words, all that we have 
hitherto considered characteristic of Judaism, belongs to the 
period after the exile, and was the very human product of Ezra 
and the scribes; that the monotheistic conception of Deity is 
found only on the latest pages of the Hebrew Scriptures, and grew 
out of a primitive polytheistic faith,— all this, if not yet fully 
accepted, is at least recognized as a legitimate result of historic 
research. But when the same process of inquiry brings the 
authorship of New Testament books into doubt; when the book 
of Acts is shown to give a strangely different picture of historic 
events from that derived from the Epistles of Paul; when the 
Fourth Gospel is proved to create an ideal Christ, in place of the 
human Messiah of Matthew, Mark, and Luke; when the whole 
Logos idea is traced to extra-Christian sources; and when the 
miraculous narratives of the Gospels are made to appear as the 
far-off impressions of events the fresh records or recollections of 
which had been irretrievably lost, —then serious exceptions are 
taken to the sufficiency of historical criticism! At once we hear of 
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certain barriers which no one on any account is to overleap ; and are 
given to understand that what might be decided on historic evi- 
dence, if it happened in the ages before Christ, must be settled on 
a priori grounds if it happened in the time of Christ or after. 
Yet facts are facts, it is superfluous to say, whether in Jewish 
history or in Christian. Critical science, if allowed any voice at 
all, must judge the Gospels exactly as it judges the books of 
Moses, or the Apocryphal writings. It is not to pronounce “ snap ” 
judgments, by any means, or rule steadily against existing beliefs, 
rather than in their favor; for this is not the way of science. 
Critical science will treat every possible question as open until it 
is closed, and will vent no theological odium on one set of conclu- 
sions more than on another. It will not pretend that there are 
sacred archives which no criticism is to touch, or holy regions of 
New Testament research where only the elect may enter, or only 
the spiritually-minded be allowed an opinion. The questions to 
be answered in New Testament criticism are precisely the same as 
in Old Testament criticism. ‘“ When was this book written, and 
by whom?” “Is this the writer’s idea, or a divine revelation?” 
“Can these two statements be reconciled, or are they plainly at 
war with each other?” If it be true, as it certainly is, that on 
these decisions hang fer more momentous results in one case than 
in the other ; if the authorship of Genesis involves only the primi- 
tive character or growth of Judaism, while the authorship of the 
four Gospels involves the whole fabric of Christian theology, or 
even the claim of Christianity to be the final and universal re- 
ligion, then all the more important is it that we get the unpreju- 
diced verdict on all these points of the only impartial tribunal, 
the tribunal of historic research. All the more important is it 
that we call the full resources of critical science to our aid, and 
give that science full and unfettered sweep. 

Again it is interesting to note the attitude of the New Ortho- 
doxy towards the ancient creeds. Weare so accustomed to see 
all doctrinal questions withdrawn from general discussion as mat- 
ters which have been settled once for all, that it is refreshing 
indeed to find modern methods of inquiry recognized here so 
cheerfully. Theology, it is freely admitted, is a science, and as 
such, if it is to take its place beside its sister sciences, is bound 
like them by scientific methods. This position is so frankly taken 
in almost all these treatises, and so plainly assumed in all, that we 
are surprised on coming to close quarters with their doctrinal 
statements to find the limits so sharply drawn beyond which our 
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investigations must not go. Theology, it would seem, is a science 
quite by itself, accepting historical evidence for its subordinate 
data, but holding its fundamental premises to be altogether above 
and beyond historical proof. Its unimportant conclusions may 
be open to scientific investigation ; its important assumptions no 
scientific reasoning must approach. The more sacred the truth, 
the less carefu)ly must we scrutinize its pretensions. So at least 
the New Orthodoxy seems to declare. 

To be more explicit, while the entire Calvinistic system is calmly 
thrown overboard as altogether antiquated, the older, so-called 
cecumenical, creeds are not to be given up, or even recast. But 
why this distinction, we ask. If Christian theology is to be 
treated as simply an “evangelical” system, we understand the 
position, of course; but not if it is in any known sense a science. 
No doubt the Niczan and Apostles’ Creeds are far simpler and 
more comprehensive than the Westminster Confession. No doubt 
Greek theology has a more spiritual tone than the Augustinian, 
and because of its earlier date avoids many dogmas formulated 
by later councils, which are offensive to modern thought. It is 
easy to see why the earlier creeds are preferred nowadays to the 
later ; but why is modern scholarship bound to accept either? If 
the ecuiessions of the sixteenth or seventeenth century are open 
to critical tests, why not those of the fifth or fourth? If the Cal- 
vinistic or Augustinian dogmas are to be adjudged in the courts 
of human reason or of historic research, why not the dogma of 
the Trinity or the Incarnation? What gives Athanasius a higher 
title to speak for the Christian world than Augustine, or Nicea 
than Westminster or Heidelberg or Cambridge? The Catholic 
Church has its answer ready, of course; but how is it with the 
Protestant Church, or, what is quite as much to the purpose, 
how is it with the inquirer after religious truth? Is it suppos- 
able that theological scholars, once trained to the habits of mod- 
ern research, will long continue to accept any limits short of the 
primitive facts? That these ancient creeds are more than twelve 
centuries further back than the Calvinism which is so coolly re- 
jected does not alter the fact that they were themselves three 
hundred or four hundred years distant from the birth of Chris- 
tianity, and entitled therefore to speak of its teachings only as 
distant events. Is this belated interpretation of original truths 
better than the original truths themselves ? 

No one will deny that these nineteenth century versions of the 


Atonement, the Incarnation and the Resurrection, are far more 
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alluring than the medieval dogmas. Even when they are pre- 
sented to us, as here, in their most mystic or metaphysical garb, 
we are quite willing to admit that what is wholly lost upon our 
prosaic souls may be profoundly significant to more finely organ- 
ized natures. But granting all this, it cannot be denied that Chris- 
tianity, whatever it may or may not mean, does imply a certain 
cycle of literal human events, — the birth, ministry, and life of a 
certain living being a certain number of years ago. Scientific 
criticism may have nothing to do with the interpretation of the 
great doctrinal verities in question, or with their religious signi- 
ficance ; but with the primitive facts, which alone give Christian 
doctrines any meaning, it has everything to do, inasmuch as it is 
the only instrumentality yet known to the world by which his- 
toric truth can be determined. What room is there for the poetic 
or philosophic imagination, for Greek idealism or Roman dog- 
matism, or for vague abstractions as to the indwelling God, in the 
presence of the simple questions: ‘“ Was this being naturally or 
miraculously born?” “Is a supernatural origin ascribed to him 
by all the New Testament records, or by only two?” Are these 
two among the older or the later Christian documents?” ‘ Was 
the notion, in other words, of the immaculate birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth a primitive belief when facts were fresh, or only a later 
addition when memories were dim, and legends already rife?” 
** Did his own household and those who were nearest him share in 
it, or only those who had never seen him in the flesh?” “ Are his 
alleged miracles and other evidences of a superhuman career so 
uniformly attested and based on proofs so positive as to allow of 
no doubt, or do they show the same mingling of imagination with 
fact which is to be found in all narratives belonging to an un- 
critical age?” Before Christianity or its founder can be assigned 
an exceptional place in history, these questions and similar ones 
must be answered. What place is there here, I ask, for mysticism 
or idealism? It is precisely the place where they are not wanted, 
unless we wish the plain facts to be dimmed or distorted. What 
we all want is the reality. If this kill poetry, let poetry die; if 
it starve out sentiment and feeling, let them disappear ; if it leave 
no room for metaphysics, let metaphysics go. But nothing of 
the kind, as we all know, can happen. Nothing will suffer that 
really belongs to man’s spiritual life. On the contrary, unless 
man’s imagination is greater than God’s creative thought, the 
more true to reality our view of facts, the profounder will be the 
religious emotion they must needs evoke, and the higher the 
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spiritual ideals they will awaken. It is a dangerous hour for 
Christian theology, when it teaches the world to sever its doctrines 
from historic facts, and leaves its faith at the mercy of human 
imagination and fancy alone. 

The same is to be said substantially of all the ancient doctrines 
which the New Theology reclothes so skillfully, and presents to us 
in these volumes in such wealth of mystic or scholastic imagery. 
Wrap the Atonement, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, Escha- 
tology, in whatever haze of poetic glory one may choose, the final 
question in each case, to a generation schooled in scientific thought, 
must needs be one of bare historic fact. ‘ Does the idea of the 
Atonement, in any form which the church has ever given it, lie 
in the realities of Jesus’ life and words, or only in Paul’s rabbin- 
ical version of them? If in the latter, what authority for the nine- 
teenth century has this idea more than Paul’s notion of the 
immediate coming of the Lord, or indeed any other figment of 
first-century theology? Why go beyond the record in the matter 
of the Atonement, or the Incarnation, any more than in the mat- 
ter of Biblical infallibility?”* The same question must be asked 
of the New Theology as to Eternal Punishment, or as to any of 
the doctrines of “ Last Things,” which are causing such strange 
distress in our American churches to-day. These are momentous 
questions, indeed, — whether the soul’s destiny is irrevocably de- 
termined at death ; whether there is a future period of probation ; 
whether immortality is conditional or unconditional ; whether those 
who have never known Christ have any chance of eternal happi- 
ness. But on what does all this discussion rest? “ Eschatology ” 
is a high-sounding term, indeed, redolent of all sorts of Greek 
speculation, medizval scholasticism, and ecclesiastical dogmatism. 
But stripped of its foreign terminology and reduced to honest 
English, what has it to tell us, but of certain allusions in the 
New Testament to a Messianic kingdom, and the coming of its 
Prince to judge the world? What did the writers mean? Were 
they speaking of a spiritual kingdom and of a far-off and invisible 
future, or of an event immediately to occur on earth? Has the 
Last Judgment any meaning whatever in the New Testament, 
save as a feature of the Messiah’s coming, before “ that gener- 
ation should pass away”? If not, and if that generation passed 
away eighteen hundred years ago, and if what was then the future 
is no longer so, what Biblical basis can be claimed for any ex- 
isting doctrines concerning the future, whether of the Old theol- 
ogy or of the New, however ingenious or edifying they may be 
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in themselves? These are plain and simple questions, easily 
answered one way or the other. Theology, in its fury of debate 
and its hot contentions over the fate of the heathen or the unre- 
pentant sinner, has found little time to answer, if even to ask, 
them ; but there they are, and “ eschatology” has but slight mean- 
ing until they are answered. If these are anything but pure his- 
torical questions, or if they come under any jurisdiction but that 
of historical criticism, then historical criticism, it seems to us (or 
historical study, for that matter), has no function at all, and the 
whole sphere of religion becomes a realm of fads and fancies. 

We have alluded once or twice, somewhat disparagingly per- 
haps, to the mystical tendencies of the New Theology. We are 
quite aware of the protests that this will arouse. Mysticism, we 
shall be at once reminded, is an essential element in all religious 
truth, whether of the nineteenth century or of the first. The 
deeper the soul’s needs, the more mystic will be its ery, or the 
more mystical at least it will sound to prosaic natures, or to the 
formal and technical theologian. To all this we fully assent, and 
trust that this has already been made clear in what we have 
just said. The higher criticism, when fully understood, will not 
rule mysticism out of theological discussion ; it will simply as- 
sign it, very strictly, to its proper place. Religious truth is un- 
questionably something more and deeper than the bare historic 
facts from which it starts. It lies in the interpretation of these 
facts; and for purposes of interpretation all the resources of 
spiritual insight, of imagination, of poetic sentiment, of philosophi- 
cal speculation will always come into play. If Christianity has 
any one claim higher than another upon the world’s gratitude, 
it is in having stirred these nobler faculties so profoundly, and set 
the race to thinking and dreaming so magnificently. That it 
should continue to make “old men dream dreams, and young men 
see visions,” and that the latest theology should be as misty and 
fantastic in its way as any before it, is not strange in itself, and 
calls for no rebuke. At the same time, if the ages bring any 
wisdom at all, they should surely have taught us by this time to 
distinguish the realm of fact from the realm of fancy, and to 
employ sentiment, not for dimming our vision or mystifying our 
thought, but for deepening our insight. The New Theology, with 
its splendid inheritance of ordered thought and trained habits of 
reasoning and historical discovery, may fairly be called upon to 
assign to reason and sentiment, to knowledge and hypothesis, 
their distinct functions, and suffer them no longer to confuse 
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and demoralize each other. The old theologies, before historical 
science was born, could not understand this, but no new theology 
is excusable for not recognizing it. In these days, while poetry 
must have full rights in its own large domain, it commits a capi- 
tal offense when it befogs the clear results of scholarly inquiry, or 
embarrasses by any sentimentality the honest processes of Scrip- 
ture criticism. There will always be ignorant objectors to critical 
inquiry, enough and to spare; but it is time that scholars of every 
name should be banded in its behalf in solid phalanx. Noblesse 
oblige. What is theology for, if not to help religious people to 
think intelligently on religious themes? What greater wrong 
can possibly be inflicted on the unlearned multitudes than to per- 
suade them that the higher themes of thought are hazy and un- 
fathomable things, belonging wholly to the realm of vagueness 
and uncertainty, or that historical criticism can approach estab- 
lished beliefs only as a profane intruder? What excuse is there 
for still blurring the lines where verifiable facts end and specula- 
tion begins? 

To no one point do these questions apply so forcibly as to the 
doctrine which holds the central place in all recent theological 
discussions, — the nature of Jesus, and his actual relation to hu- 
manity. On no theme are these writers more eloquent, nowhere 
do they seem at first to concede more to modern thought. The 
reality of the earthly life of Jesus, in its purely human aspects, is 
brought out with great distinctness. We approach this, the most 
important question which the Christian believer has to face, with 
the feeling that it is to be at last fairly and frankly met. Every 
one knows how easy it is to becloud this matter, how many mean- 
ings may be given to the terms “ supernatural,” “ miraculous,” 
“ inspired,” “ divine” ; how easy it is to say one thing and seem 
to say just the opposite. Every one knows the fine points of spir- 
itual truth involved in this decision. Yet every scholar knows 
how much has been done towards clearing these points, and put- 
ting the inquiry on a solid historic basis. Let theologians say 
what they will, the hour has unquestionably come when the ques- 
tion of the pure and absolute humanity of Jesus can be plainly 
put, for a definite and unequivocal answer. The world, the Prot- 
estant world at least, is prepared to view it in its true light, if 
only allowed to do so. Nowhere is it more necessary to show the 
exact position of the question, or to use words in their precise 
meaning. Nowhere could the New Theology be of nobler service 
to thinking and truth-loving men than by telling just how much 
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historical research has established, and how much remains to be 
determined. At first, as we have said, the writings before us seem 
ready to do all that we could ask ; but what is our disappointment, 
after the preliminary facts have been handled with impressive 
freedom, and we are approaching the supreme question itself, to 
find it suddenly withdrawn from our grasp. Everything else may 
be asked, but this question of questions, whether Jesus held an 
exceptional place in the world’s history, must not be challenged. 
But this is the very question which we wish to ask. It is the 
question which the studies and researches of the hour have pre- 
pared the world to ask, and up to which science and philosophy 
are distinctly leading us. If the New Testament narratives can 
be explained on natural grounds, by all means let us know it. If 
humanity can of itself evolve so holy a life, let humanity have the 
full credit of it. If the birth and growth of Christianity testify, 
not to a heavenly interposition in man’s behalf, but to moral and 
spiritual capacities belonging to man himself, let this be clearly 
shown. If a truth at all, this is the most important truth, as it 
is the most profoundly suggestive, which Christian theology has 
ever advanced. No key to the mysteries of Christianity is so help- 
ful as the pure and simple humanity of Jesus. It is interesting 
to see what fascination this thought has for all exponents of our 
New Theology ; how perpetually they recur to it and play about 
it ; how boldly they claim all the advantages of the humanitarian 
doctrine without avowing the doctrine itself ; how constantly they 
seem just on the point of uttering the last definite and positive 
word, only to take refuge again in poetry or metaphysics. Mean- 
time the question itself remains a simple one; a question not of 
metaphysics but of history. The truth, once frankly and plainly 
stated, proves to involve no dangerous consequences, but rather to 
simplify and enrich the whole domain of religious thought. 

We would not seem to imply that when the humanitarian posi- 
tion has been taken, all enigmas disappear and the whole mean- 
ing of Christianity becomes at once clear. Far from it. Once 
granting that the life of Jesus was wholly human, it remains to 
bring out its great spiritual significance. It is one thing to show 
that it was a genuine earthly career, it is quite another to show 
what quality of humanity it is which could produce so beneficent 
and lasting an effect upon the world’s history. That there was 
much in the life of Jesus, as in every holy life, which transcends 
our common thought, and that it affords a unique illustration of 
the process by which the divine is forever incarnating itself in the 
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human, we are quite willing to believe. Here is a field for the 
deepest philosophical insight, and for the loftiest idealism. We 
are not surprised that the New Theology delights in dwelling 
upon these truths, and loses itself in mystic exaltation. But how 
does it help us, just as we begin to comprehend these truths, to 
have the whole vocabulary of the old theology, or worse, brought 
in to explain them? How does it help us to dismiss the old-time 
dogmas of tri-personality, and the like, only to thrust into their 
place an equally inscrutable something called ‘ Christocentric 
theology”? How is one inscrutable better than another inscruta- 
ble? How is the second-hand scholasticism of the nineteenth 
century better than the brave and outright scholasticism of the 
thirteenth? This propensity of all modern theology to invent 
abstruse or resounding names for its new thoughts is one of the 
striking features of the situation. Our common phraseology does 
not satisfy its needs. When too pronounced a literalism or too 
gross a realism seems to threaten, it takes refuge in a stately ter- 
minology. When accused of naturalism, it recovers its grasp of 
the supernatural by means of ponderous phrases or conspicuous 
capital letters. As soon as the time lost in evading the conse- 
quences of our own conclusions is devoted to an uncompromising 
following out of those conclusions, the era of clear religious 
thought will at last be in sight. 

Another disappointment awaits us, we have to confess, in the 
attitude which the New Theology assumes towards science. Ap- 
parently accepting the methods and results of scientific inquiry, 
and even taking account of the doctrine of evolution, it yet be- 
trays great anxiety lest science should approach too near to the 
ultimate truths of religion. Science is a good thing in its place, 
we are told, but it must not go too far, and must not loosen our 
hold upon spiritual phenomena. Naturalism, though excellent to 
a certain extent, must not go beyond its beat; it must not be too 
naturalistic. Supernaturalism may be given as wide and vague a 
meaning as modern thought requires, may even be made to in- 
elude man’s ordinary mental and spiritual operations; but the 
supernatural itself science must not be permitted to touch. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is not for us to determine, or for any 
school of theology to determine, how far the natural interpretation 
of phenomena shall go. It will go as far as its explanations will 
carry it. Whether man’s religious or intellectual nature is sub- 
ject to regular laws or apart from all laws is one of the questions 
to be scientifically decided ; it is not to be predetermined as an 
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a priori postulate. The only safe thing for religion to do, if it 
objects to the full application of scientific criticism, is not to allow 
it entrance at all, but to reserve the whole field of religion for 
dogmatic formule or transcendental speculation. If religion is 
to make terms with science and its supreme doctrine of evolution, 
it must accept all the conclusions of science or none. An evolu- 
tion which takes no account of the most noteworthy phenomena of 
human history is no evolution at all. An evolution which con- 
fines itself to what happened after Jesus came into the world, and 
after the Christian religion was born, may be an edifying pulpit 
hypothesis, but it has no more to do with the scientific theory of 
evolution than with the Buddhist theory of Nirvana. However 
gingerly theologians may apply this doctrine for their own pur- 
poses, the intelligent believer in it will refuse to recognize it at 
all, if not in its full scope. The time is quite past when theology 
can be natural and supernatural, evolutionary and dogmatic, both 
at once; or when transcendentalism can slip unobserved into the 
chair of science. 

The Transcendental Movement of half a century ago, of which 
we hear so many familiar echoes in the New Theology of to-day, 
did a great work for religion. It released many a soul from its 
bondage to the letter; it restored reason and feeling to their 
rights; it shattered the old mechanical theory of faith; it gave 
the spiritual sense once for all its due place in religious experi- 
ence. The idea of the indwelling God became from that hour 
too familiar and helpful ever to be wholly lost. But transcenden- 
talism was not the last word in religion, and it is too late now to 
make it appear so. In its paramount reliance upon intuitive per- 
ceptions it created the peremptory demand for verifiable truth 
which the scientific method has arisen to supply. The exact 
processes of Biblical criticism and historical science offered them- 
selves at the right time, and found their work waiting to be done. 
It is plainly impossible to-day to pass off the transcendentalism of 
our fathers as a new gospel, or to endow it with its old authority 
over religious thought. Its hour has passed. As a way-station 
towards the regions of unfettered inquiry, it had its use; as a 
message to the thinking world, it now sounds strangely anti- 
quated. It serves chiefly to indicate how rapidly theology has 
advanced in two generations. As we listen again to the words 
which our fathers found so conclusive, an entire epoch of discov- 
ery and experiment seems to thrust itself in between ourselves 
and them. The old mysticism has not wholly lost its charm ; 
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but it is poetry and symbol now, no longer argument. For bet- 
ter or for worse, the race has entered another spiritual phase, and 
craves other methods of proof. 

It must be confessed that one rises from these theological trea- 
tises with a sense of vagueness and indecision, in marked contrast 
with the assured tone which characterizes other branches of re- 
search to-day. Full of earnestness and suggestiveness as they are, 
they can hardly be accepted as answering the serious doubts and 
questionings of the day. Too often they seem to take back on 
one page what is so generously offered on another. From this ir- 
resoluteness and inconsequence we can see but one escape; to ac- 
cept modern methods, if accepted at all, in their full intent; above 
all, to resign resolutely the term “ orthodoxy” in its application 
to theology, and replace it with the nobler name of “ truth.” 

If there is any one point on which the modern world is agreed, 
it is in dismissing from all researches in which scholars are en- 
gaged the term or the idea of “orthodoxy.” So long as any pur- 
suit is avowedly carried on within a certain inclosure, or for a 
distinct ulterior purpose, the words “heresy” and “ orthodoxy” 
have a rightful use. The Catholic Church, for instance, has an 
undisputed privilege, if it chooses, to teach history in its colleges 
and seminaries from Catholic text-books alone, through Catholic 
instructors, and from the Roman standpoint, taking no account of 
the various persecutions in which the church has been from time 
to time engaged, or of the several schisms which have rent its 
unity. In this case we have orthodox histories, and orthodox 
historians. A State college in Pennsylvania or lowa may ordain 
that Political Economy shall be taught solely in the interest of 
protection or of free trade; in this case the term orthodox Poli- 
tical Economy would be altogether legitimate. It is not long 
since a Southern college, if the accounts were correct, decided 
that science should be taught within its walls in unconsciousness 
of the Darwinian hypothesis of evolution; and for that latitude 
“orthodox science ” becomes, of course, an appropriate designation. 
We can imagine a university, or a summer-school of philosophy 
announcing that by philosophy or ethics must be understood, not 
utilitarianism or positivism, but an exclusively spiritual or intui- 
tional system; in which case there would be a truly orthodox phi- 
losophy. Under similar circumstances, we might easily have an 
orthodox botany, physiology, chemistry or anatomy. It will be 
readily acknowledged, however, that this is not the way in which 
either of these branches is taught nowadays in any institution of 
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learning worthy of the name, and it is not likely to be again. Why 
should there be a difference as we pass from colleges to theologi- 
cal schools, or from science or philosophy into theology? Are 
we to confess that theology cannot be tauglit, discussed, or 
preached on its absolute basis, as a department of the truth uni- 
versal ? 

We shall be reminded, perhaps, that the New Theology holds 
avowedly to the Christian basis, and works within Christian lines. 
Very good. It is perfectly legitimate for any religious body, 
whether Christian, Mohammedan or Buddhist, to teach its own 
doctrines exclusively, and study religion from its own standpoint. 
We do not contest this fora moment. Yet if either Buddhist or 
Mohammedan should assume the premises of his faith without 
proving them, or should invite learned research into his religion 
while yet assigning limits beyond which no inquirer must go, we 
should hardly rank such study among scholarly or scientific pur- 
suits. If Christian theology is to cover the great problems which 
interest the human mind or concern the human soul, it must view 
them in the full light which modern investigation throws upon 
them. It may be very interesting to the evangelical student to 
conceive of God as presented in the earlier creeds, or as revealed 
exclusively through Christ ; but will it be claimed that the idea 
of God cannot be treated in wider or more absolute relations? To 
limit religious truth to the cecumenical creeds may be orthodox, 
but is it, in any large sense, theology? Do orthodoxy and truth 
go together any better here than in the chemist’s laboratory? Or 
if they do, which is holier, the theological school or the chemist’s 
laboratory? We ask these questions not merely for purposes of 
criticism, or to say, “If so far, why no farther?” but only in the 
cause of theological science. 

Whoever invokes the name of Science, invokes a great name. 
He calls to his aid a master, not a servant. Science has its own 
domain, and in that domain its own laws and its own rights. It 
cannot be dictated to; it dictates. It suffers no one to assign its 
limits, but goes wherever there is work for it to do. Wherever 
there is question of evidence, argument, testimony, or proof, there 
the scientific method belongs ; and once admitted, it must be given 
full play. For purposes of sectarian controversy, or to defend as 
long as possible a position in danger of being carried, it may well 
enough be called in one moment, to be dismissed as an intruder at 
the next; but not in the large discussion of problems which con- 
cern the world of thought. Meantime, let us welcome these half- 
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way recognitions of the higher criticism as harbingers of the day 
when theology shall be placed frankly where it belongs, side by 
side with its sister sciences whose sole interest is the pursuit of 
truth. Until that time comes, and the name of orthodoxy is 
heard no more in connection with religious discussions, theology 
must remain an affair provincial and relatively unimportant. In 
dogmatic and denominational matters there may still be such a 
thing as orthodoxy; in theology proper there can be none. 
Epwarp H. Hatt. 





THEOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THOMAS HILL GREEN. 


Tue Hegelian mode of reading the riddle of the universe, which 
at present colors much of the general literature on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and is diffused by professorial lectures at some 
influential seats of learning, has probably its most important centre 
of influence in the University of Oxford. Not even in Germany 
is any university to be found in which the teaching of absolute 
idealism is at all so predominant as in the schools on the bank of 
the Isis. There would seem to be some little ground for the say- 
ing that when German systems of philosophy die, their ghosts take 
up their abode at Oxford. Just at the time when the young 
theologians of Germany began to grow weary of Hegelian idealism, 
and to turn, by preference, to the spiritual realism of Lotze and 
to the libertarian views of sin and moral responsibility set forth 
in the writings of Albrecht Ritschl, Hegelian ideas on ethics and 
theology were introduced into Oxford by Professor T. H. Green 
and Mr. F. H. Bradley. A little later Principal John Caird, in 
his “Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion,” presented to 
English readers the pith of Hegel’s treatise on that subject in a 
very fascinating form. About the same time, or perhaps a little 
earlier, the definite application of Hegelian ideas to theology 
passed over to America, mainly through the self-sacrificing efforts 
of that devoted lover of truth the editor of “The Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy ;” and within the last few years Professor 
Royce’s attractive volume on “The Religious Aspect of Philo- 
sophy” has, no doubt, helped to bring American theological 
thought into fuller contact with what are substantially Hegelian 
ideas. 
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In saying that Hegelianism, as a philosophical system, has 
almost wholly ceased to command the respect and allegiance of 
the younger German divines and theologians, I do not, of course, 
mean that the present generation of theological students in Ger. 
many is unaffected by Hegelian ideas. On the contrary, there 
can be little doubt that the narrow individualism of the eighteenth 
century, which even the Kantian philosophy, profound as it was, 
proved inadequate to wholly correct, has been effectually banished 
from the higher thought of our time by that grander and truer 
conception of the rational unity of the cosmos which we owe to the 
inspiring thoughts of the great German idealists and preéminently 
to Hegel. Had it not been for these idealistic speculations Lotze 
would never have succeeded in his attempt to do full justice at 
once to the real and to the ideal, to the universal and to the par- 
ticular, by showing that the Eternal Thought and Will, which 
differentiates itself in infinite variety in the psychical monads of 
nature and in the souls of men, ever remains in vital union with 
each and every individual, and thus interrelates and unifies the 
whole. The theologians of Germany now see that Hegelian ideal- 
ism, in its needful but excessive reaction against materialism and 
individualism, overshot the mark; in asserting that things are 
but groups of thought-relations, it emptied nature of all that dyna- 
mic energy which is at once as necessary for scientific explanation 
as it is for the play of poetic imagination ; and in its doctrine 
“ that the real is the rational and the rational the real” it comes 
into fatal collision with that indestructible deliverance of the 
moral consciousness which distinetly declares that willful sin, alike 
in the view of God and in the view of man, is at once essentially 
real and essentially irrational. 

In Germany the promulgation of the Hegelian philosophy was 
rapidly followed by the application of these views to theology, and 
several treatises were written to show that Hegel’s views are 
wholly in accord with the profound theological truths which 
find expression in the teachings of Paul and of the author of the 
fourth Gospel, and give these philosophic clearness and unity. 
So at Oxford Professor Green added to his lectures on ethical 
and political philosophy other lectures in which he expounded the 
Pauline and Johannine writings in the light of Hegelian ideas, 
and he also delivered, on two occasions at least, lay sermons in 
which he sought to harmonize absolute idealism with religious 
faith. But notwithstanding Green’s vigorous efforts, and the 
cimilar attempt of Mr. F. H. Bradley in his “ Ethical Studies” to 
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introduce into Oxford Wilhelm Vatke’s views of God and human 
freedom, this development of Hegelian thought in the theological 
direction has practically led to nothing. Rather, we should say, 
it has led to a confession, by those disciples of Green who have 
entered the ministry of the Anglican Church, that the conclusions 
of philosophy and the truths of religion are fundamentally at 
variance, so that the same mind cannot consistently retain both. 
There is a certain degree of truth in the statement, which one 
often hears, that the higher mental activity at Oxford at present 
runs mainly in two directions, toward High Churchism or Ritualism 
on the one hand, and toward Agnosticism on the other. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that neither the Ritualism nor the 
Agnosticism wholly corresponds with the articles vulgarly known 
under these names. Both Ritualists and Agnosties here are much 
influenced by Hegelian ideas; and it is evident that Professor 
Green’s strong and noble personality and his great philosophical 
genius have deeply impressed themselves upon many forms of 
Oxford thought and life. The negative or indifferent attitude 
toward definite theological ideas, which appears to widely prevail 
among the lay tutors and fellows at Oxford, is a very different 
thing from the agnosticism of the followers of Professor Huxley 
or Mr. Herbert Spencer. The Hegelian idea of the indivisible 
unity of subject and object, of thought and reality, underlies most 
of the speculative discussions which not unfrequently enliven 
the common rooms of the Oxford colleges ; and, therefore, it may 
with some reason be urged that theories which tacitly recognize 
the fundamental rationality of the universe have, in strictness, 
more right to be called “ gnostic” than “ agnostic.” 

Still, as I shall. presently endeavor to show, the eternal subject 
or rational principle, which is presupposed in Hegelian accounts 
of the evolution of the universe, performs merely the function of 
giving logical unity to the infinite variety of phenomena. Green, 
it is true, was accustomed to refer to this subjective side of the 
cosmos as an “eternal consciousness ;” but the majority of his 
followers decline to speak of it as a personal thinker, and are con- 
tent to regard it as absolute self-evolving thought. It is to be 
carefully noted, however, that Green and his present disciples are 
quite at one in insisting that the principle which gives unity to 
the universe must not be described as in any sense a causal Will, 
and that its causality or activity must on no account be appealed 
to in explanation of the origin or order of phenomena. In their 
view, the only possible explanation of the as yet unsolved myste- 
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ries of the universe is to be sought, not in any assumed volitional 
energizing of the eternal subject, but exclusively in the more care- 
ful study of the perceived relations among phenomena. Hence 
the eternal subject becomes of no more practical interest to the 
student of nature or to the student of mind than the gods of Epi- 
curus were to the Epicurean expositors of the cosmos. To the 
consistent Hegelian, God is simply an inseparable aspect or factor 
common alike to all physical and mental phenomena, and hence, as 
is truly and wittily remarked in a recent work by a late student 
of Balliol, He may, whether in the sphere of science or in that 
of religion, be safely treated as “ une quantité négligeable.” 
Though the mental attitude towards religion, which the teaching of 
Green and of other Hegelians has encouraged at Oxford, is thus 
very far, in many cases, from being identical with what is usually 
called theolugical nescience or agnosticism, yet in regard to vital 
interest in theology, this is almost as effectually quenched by the 
Neo-Hegelianism of Oxford as it is by the coarser extinguisher 
which Mr. Spencer’s agnosticism supplies. In the direction of 
ethics and political philosophy, the disciples of Green have been 
very active, but in the direction of theology the work remains in 
the same incomplete and unsatisfactory condition in which the 
hand of the master left it. Green himself appears to have hoped 
and believed that his teaching would stimulate not only philo- 
sophical but also theological thought; the present activity of his 
leading followers is far from realizing this anticipation. 

The actual barrenness of Hegelian thought in the sphere of 
religious philosophy is as clearly indicated by the parallel phe- 
nomenon which constitutes the other noticeable feature in the 
mental life of Oxford. Many of the young men who have studied 
philosophy under Oxford tutors are now prominent High Church 
clergymen, and are full of zeal in their vocation. Let us see 
what has been the effect upon them of the mode of philosophizing 
here dominant. On the one hand it has apparently been success- 
ful in convincing them that the philosophy of Green is the only 
philosophy which can finally justify itself at the bar of reason ; 
but, on the other hand, it has signally failed to satisfy them that 
such philosophy can adequately account for and effectually meet 
the moral and spiritual beliefs and aspirations which constitute the 
essence of religion. 

Two years ago a few of the ablest of these Anglican clergymen 
published, as a kind of manifesto of their position, a volume of 
essays entitled “ Lux Mundi,” the main object of which was to 
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show that, though science and philosophy in the course of their 
developments point, by analogy, to a higher and special revelation, 
they are of themselves wholly incompetent to furnish a true and 
satisfying idea of God and his relation to humanity, and require 
to be supplemented by that special Incarnation of God which is 
supposed to have been given in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Thus the late Canon Aubrey Moore, by far the most powerful 
thinker among these essayists, writes in his essay on “The Christian 
Doctrine of God: ” — 

“ We find ourselves, in the present day, face to face with two 
different views of God, which though they constantly, perhaps 
generally, overlap, and even sometimes coincide, yet imply differ- 
ent points of view, and by a process of abstraction can be held 
apart and contrasted with one another. Many devout Christians 
are philosophers and men of science; many men of science and 
philosophers are devout Christians. But the God of religion is 
not the God of science and philosophy. Ideally, every one will 
allow that the religious idea of God and the scientific and philo- 
sophical idea of God must be identical ; but in actual fact it is 
not so, and in the earlier stages of the development of both, there 
is a real antagonism. To accept this antagonism as absolute is, by 
a necessary consequence, to compel one to give way to the other. 
We cannot long hold two contradictory truths. We find ourselves 
compelled to choose. We may have Religion or Philosophy, but 
not both. . . . The religious idea of God may, of course, become 
philosophical without ceasing to be religious. If there is to be a 
religion for man as a rational being, it must become so. But 
there is a point beyond which, in its desire to include philosophy, 
religion cannot go. It cannot afford to give up its primary as- 
sumption of a moral relationship between God and man. When 
that point is surrendered or obscured the old religious terms be- 
come increasingly inapplicable, and we find ourselves falling 
back more and more on their supposed philosophical equivalents, 
the ‘Infinite’ or the ‘ Absolute, or the Universal Substance, 
or the Eternal Consciousness, or the First Cause, or the Omni- 
present Energy. But these terms, which metaphysicians rightly 
claim, have no meaning for the religious consciousness ; while 
in metaphysics proper ‘God’ is as much a borrowed term as 
‘sin’ is in non-religious ethics. Moral evil is ‘ sin’ only to those 
who believe in God ; and the Infinite is only ‘God’ to those to 
whom it suggests a superhuman personality with whom they are 
in conscious relation. Even when religion and philosophy both 
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agree to speak of God as ‘the Infinite,’ for the one it is an adjec- 
tive, for the other a:substantive. The moment we abandon the 
idea of God as personal, religion becomes merged in philosophy, 
and all that properly constitutes religion disappears. God may 
exist for us still as the keystone in the arch of knowledge, but 
He is no longer, except as a metaphor, ‘our Father, which is in 
heaven.’ ” } 

In several sentences of these extracts we might almost fancy 
that it is the voice of Dr. Martineau to which we are listening, 
were it not for the important difference that this distinguished 
thinker would not dream of setting up such an antithesis between 
philosophy and religion. With Dr. Martineau, a philosophy 
which deserves the name must not ignore or violate, but rather 
accept and seek to interpret, the fundamental facts of man’s 
moral and spiritual experience. Aubrey Moore himself admits 
that “ideally” philosophy and religion must accord ; surely, then, 
his proper course was not to disparage and condemn philosophy 
in general, but simply to indicate the points in which the domi- 
nant Oxford philosophy falls short of the philosophical ideal. 
It is clear, too, from an admirable volume of philosophical criti- 
cism from Aubrey Moore’s sole hand, that he knew perfectly well 
that at least two eminent recent thinkers, Professor Lotze and Dr. 
Martineau, had given to the world systems of philosophy wholly 
free from the anti-religious character which he inconsiderately . 
imputes to all philosophy. Nor can it be doubted that Professor 
Green was essentially at one with Dr. Martineau in repudiating 
all attemps to call in a special and exceptional revolution as a 
kind of Deus ex machina to extricate humanity from the awk- 
ward dilemma in which reason and philosophy have left it. If 
Canon Moore is correct (as I am inclined to think he is) in his 
contention that Green’s modified Hegelianism is not capable of 
being harmonized with generally accepted facts of consciousness, 
then the course which all consistent disciples of Green are bound 
to take is perfectly clear. Either they must maintain that the 
ordinary views of Christians concerning “sin ” and the immediate 
personal action of God on the human spirit turn out, on close 
examination, to be mere illusions, or they must so revise and 
reconstruct their master’s philosophy as to make it capable of 
entertaining and interpreting these most important features in 
human experience. The prevailing tendency in non-ecclesiastical 
circles in Oxford appears to be in favor of accepting the former 

1 Lur Mundi, pp. 59 ff. 
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of these alternatives. But there are not wanting indications that 
the tide is on the turn, and that the weighty reasons adduced by 
Professor Andrew Seth, in his “ Hegelianism and Personality,” for 
seceding from the Hegelian school of thought are meeting with a 
response in many minds. Fascinating as absolute idealism is 
when we first make its acquaintance, it does not often succeed 
in retaining an abiding hold on the convictions. It is in connec- 
tion with the moral consciousness that the most serious doubts 
of its validity force themselves on the attention. As Dr. Fraser 
says, at tue close of his treatise on Berkeley, “The Hegelian 
seems to claim, as attainable philosophy, an intuition of the ra- 
tional articulation of the universe of things and persons in the 
unity of the creative thought. This, if really attained, would 
eliminate mystery from our physical and moral experience, and 
convert philosophy into absolute science. If it has fulfilled its 
promise, it has translated all faith into rationalized thought. 
But I cannot find that this all-comprehensive system really tallies 
with the experience which it is bound to formulate adequately, 
and also to explain ; or that it has yet got so far as to solve even 
so clamant a difficulty as the existence within the universe of 
immoral agents and moral evil. We ask for intellectual relief 
for moral difficulties, and we are offered the ‘organization of 
thought.’ We look for bread and we find a stone.” 

If it be the fact that both our own ethical consciousness and 
the existence of so much moral evil in society present a problem 
which the Hegelian, with his dictum that “the real is the rational 
and the rational is the real,” seeks in vain to satisfactorily solve, 
a most interesting and important question arises: Did Professor 
Green himself at all realize this most serious difficulty? It would 
seem from his statements in his “ Prolegomena to Ethics ” that 
he considered that his philosophy could be harmonized with the 
existence of genuine moral responsibility and with the consequent 
existence of individual merit or demerit. There is, however, some 
reason to think that — at all events in the last few years of his 
life — he was not altogether satisfied with the extreme idealist 
philosophy. We find him at times, for instance, using Kantian 
phraseology, such as in calling the spirit of man “a free Cause,” 
— a mode of expression which appears to be quite foreign to con- 
sistent idealism. The great interest, too, which he showed in 
introducing Lotze’s views to English readers is also significant. 
Some of his disciples say that this was because he regarded an 


acquaintance with Lotze’s ideas as a valuable preparation for the 
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study of Hegel. This, however, can hardly have been the case, 
for Lotze, both in his moral and in his religious philosophy, puts 
his finger with admirable precision on the weak points of the 
Hegelian system, and shows that in these points it comes into 
vital antagonism with the moral and spiritual consciousness of 
mankind. The probability that Green in his later years was not 
wholly at ease as to the feasibility of reconciling his idealism 
with ethical facts is increased by a statement I recently heard 
made by a distinguished philosopher, whose writings are well 
known and highly esteemed in England and in America. This 
gentleman, who enjoyed personal intimacy with Green, said that 
it was evident from Green’s language in private conversation that 
he was by no means completely satisfied with the account which 
his philosophy gave of the mode of development of human char- 
acter; it seemed to him likely that, had Green lived longer, he 
would have come to much the same estimate of Hegelianism as 
that now reached by Professors Andrew and James Seth. 
Whether Green was or was not fully convinced that his philo- 
sophical system dealt successfully with ethical and spiritual facts, 
there appears to be no room for doubt that, while his views have 
stimulated his disciples to much activity of thought in the di- 
rection of ethics and social reform, they have at the same time, 
in some degree, weakened or destroyed the preéxisting interest 
in theology. To the religious mind, then, it is a question of the 
highest moment whether the idealist philosophy of Green, or the 
much more definitely theistic teaching of such thinkers as Dr. 
Martineau and the late Professor Lotze has the stronger claim 
upon the convictions of reflective minds. If the former win the 
general assent of society, it may, so far as I am able to see, be 
reasonably expected that what is now called Christian theism will 
not much longer retain any strong hold upon the cultured classes, 
and that the present assemblages for prayer and devotion will 
gradually give place to societies for the purpose of ethical culture. 
The importance of this subject makes it desirable that I should 
dwell somewhat more fully on those factors of Green’s philosophy 
which I have already indicated as being, in my view, fatal to its 
permanent acceptance. But before entering upon the ungracious 
task of hostile criticism, I must express my earnest assurance 
that, though absolute idealism does not make good its claim to be 
the “ideal” philosophy, Green’s writings are so aglow with warm 
and noble human sympathies, so plentifully besprinkled with 
gems of good sense and of ethical and political wisdom, that it 
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is impossible to read them without feeling admiration for the 
writer, and gaining inspiration and benefit from mental compan- 
ionship with a spirit so pure and so wholly devoted to truth and 
to humanity. 

In dealing with absolute idealism, the first question which logi- 
cally presents itself is the mode in which this philosophy regards 
Nature. Here I can only glance at the doctrine that the reality 
of the objective world entirely depends on its being thought by 
some self-consciousness. To the monism of Green’s philosophy 
— the doctrine, that is, that the only ultimate reality is spirit, and 
that matter as a substance distinct from spirit has no existence — 
for my own part I have no objection to offer. Nay, 1 hold that 
there are respectable grounds for maintaining, with Lotze, that not 
only human spirits but also the countless centres of energy which 
constitute the cosmos are best described as infinitely varied differ- 
entiations of the eternal self-subsisting Spirit, which take their 
origin from his voluntary self-restraint and self-limitation, but 
which are of the same essential nature as the source whence they 
proceed, and in whom they have their being and their mutual 
relations. But when idealists go further, and say that all the 
objects of the external world have no other reality than that 
which is conferred by their being thought about by some self- 
consciousness, I cannot but think that they come into hopeless 
collision with indubitable facts. Not only do they by this mode 
of exposition empty nature of that dynamic character which is as 
indispensable for science as it is for art and poetry, but they 
necessarily exclude from the sphere of reality a class of facts, 
namely, the feelings of animals, which every one but the idealist 
regards as equally real with the sensations of the self-conscious 
man. Green himself admits that in all probability animals low 
down in the biological scale possess nothing corresponding to 
what we call thinking ; are, then, their pains and pleasures only 
real as they become objects of cognition by God or man? Sim- 
ply as felt by the animals themselves, says Green, these feelings 
are not real in any intelligible sense. Surely, Green’s definition 
of reality would find little favor with societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, and it has little chance of being indorsed 
by the calm reflection of mankind. 

But not only does the absolute idealist empty nature of all 
force or energy, it is a matter of far more consequence that he 
virtually deprives both the spirit of man and the spirit of God 
of every other activity or function except that of cognition. It is 
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true that in his view the Eternal Spirit is indivisibly united with 
that infinite tissue of changing sensations and ideas which are 
supposed to constitute the reality of the external world; but in 
tliis system of philosophy it is not conceivable that the subject 
which has the ideas, and by having gives them an intelligible 
unity, should, as subject, act upon and control the ideas which he 
has. The vital difference between this idealist view of the activity 
of the subject and the view of mankind in general may, perhaps, 
be made clearer by a concrete example. We are every day aware 
of the fact that successions of ideas — good, bad and indifferent — 
are passing through our consciousness, and we are also aware of 
another fact, namely, that by a mental act of our own true self, 
which we call an act of attention, we can, to a large extent, con- 
trol the character of the ideas and emotions of which we are suc- 
cessively conscious. For instance, by omitting to attend to some 
ignoble or selfish idea, or by attending to some nobler accompany- 
ing one, we can, to a large extent, cause the former idea to die 
away without bringing any similar unworthy visitors in its train ; 
and, in like manner, by attending to such an evil state of our con- 
sciousness we may insure the entrance of a troop of kindred im- 
aginations, and thus by our free act degrade and debase our char- 
acter. By virtue of this grand faculty of attention, which the 
subject possesses, the development of our character is, in large 
measure, left at our own disposal, and we thus become responsible 
for the moral beauty or ugliness which it gradually assumes. Ac- 
cordingly, the ordinary consciousness of mankind, I venture to 
say, distinctly declares that this all-important act, or function, of 
attention really belongs to the subject, or self, which has the ideas, 
and not to the objects of the subject’s thought, — not, that is, to 
the succession of ideas which the subject is conscious of having. 
Now it is characteristic of the idealist thinker that he exactly 
inverts this explanation. In his view what is called attention to 
an idea is not to be referred to any active function of the self, or 
subject, which has the idea, but simply means that the idea to 
which we are said to attend happens to be more vivid or interest- 
ing than any one of the immediately-preceding or attendant ideas. 
Accordingly, the prominence and consequent influence of any par- 
ticular idea does not, in the Hegelian view, at all depend upon the 
activity or inactivity of the thinking subject, but solely upon the 
1 See, for a full exposition of the idealist’s view of Attention, an article by 


Mr. F. H. Bradley, entitled “Is there any Special Faculty of Attention?” in 
Mind for July, 1886. 
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relations between the idea in question and the rest of the mind’s 
mental furniture. It would be difficult to overestimate the ethical 
and religious consequences which are necessarily involved in this 
inversion of the ordinary reading of the act of attention. If a 
man’s true self possess no function of attending, but simply takes 
intellectual cognizance of the successive processes which go on in 
his inner life, what conceivable responsibility can we lie under for 
the development of character? A man certainly knows, on this 
theory, what direction his character is taking ; but as to any power 
of controlling the flow of his ideas and emotions, this is, from the 
Hegelian point of view, wholly out of the question, for the causal 
activity of the self, which is indispensable for such control, is de- 
clared by Green to be an unmeaning fiction. The subject knows, 
and by knowing unifies his successive and simultaneous ideas ; 
but the active changes, which go on in the groups of ideas, are de- 
termined wholly, not by the will of the subject, but by the princi- 
ples of association and succession among the ideas themselves. 

In thus denying to the subject the function of attention, the 
idealist, I believe, strikes a fatal blow at sound theology as well as 
at sound anthropology. For as the active function of the human 
self is thus limited to knowing what changes proceed in conscious- 
ness, so, in like manner, the function of the Eternal Self, or God, 
is equally limited. Hence it is that, in Green’s view, the ascription 
of causal activity to God becomes an unintelligible statement. It 
is in God's ideas, and not in God’s power of directing and giving 
practical effect to ideas, — in a word, it is in the relations of thought 
and not in the act of the thinker, —that the idealist makes the 
activity of God to lie. Thus to the true self of God as to the 
true self of man practically nothing more is left than the mere 
capacity of being passively aware of the mental processes which 
take place in consciousness. This logical result of absolute ideal- 
ism reminds us of similar speculative extravagances in the more 
extreme German mystics. Thus Angelius Silesius writes : — 


Wir beten “ Es gescheh’, mein Herr und Gott, dein Wille,” 
Und sieh, Er hat nicht Will’ ; Er ist ein’ ew’ge Stille, 


which Professor Max Miiller translates as follows, — 
We pray, “ O Lord our God, do Thou thine Holy Will,” 
And see, God has no Will; He is at peace and still.? 
This insistence on God’s thought to the utter exclusion of any 
real recognition of God’s will lands Green, as it does every other 
1 Deutsche Liebe, edited by Professor Max Miiller. 
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absolute idealist, in most serious difficulties when he comes to deal 
with the reality of the human consciousness and its relation to the 
consciousness of God. If the ultimate reality be the indivisible 
unity of the eternal self-consciousness and the sum-total of ideas 
which that self-consciousness embraces and knows, it becomes 
wholly inconceivable that this Eternal Being should originate 
other self-conscious beings in some way distinct from himself. 
The activity of thought may give rise to other thoughts, but it is, 
from the nature of the case, impossible that it should give rise to 
other thinkers. Hence one naturally looks with the greatest in- 
terest at what Green has to say concerning the genesis of individ- 
ual souls. We learn from the “ Prolegomena to Ethics” that the 
origin of the individual is as follows. When, in the course of the 
development of God’s ideas, — which stand for what in realistic 
parlance is called the evolution of nature, — that particular physi- 
cal organism, which we name the human body, appears, then God’s 
eternal self-consciousness reproduces itself in connection with this 
body. He says: “Our consciousness may mean either of two 
things; either a function of the animal organism, which is being 
made gradually and with interruptions, a vehicle of the eternal 
consciousness ; or that eternal consciousness itself, as making the 
animal organism its vehicle and subject to certain limitations in so 
doing, but retaining its essential characteristic as independent of 
time, as the determinant of becoming, which has not and does not 
itself become ” (p. 72). 

How, I ask, is this to be distinguished from th» most thorough- 
going pantheism? Is this eternal self-conscicusness, which in 
union with a physical organism constitutes an individual soul, a 
consciousness in any way distinct from God’s consciousness? If 
it is, then God has called into existence another thinker whose 
inner life is to some extent, at least, other than that of the original 
thinker. We have seen, however, that Green’s fundamental con- 
ception of God and reality renders such a creation entirely incon- 
ceivable and absurd. Accordingly, we learn from many passages 
in Green’s writings that, though he often speaks of God’s act of 
reproducing himself in connection with physical organisms, he 
really does not mean that the so-called “ reproduction” is any- 
thing else than a phase of God’s own eternal consciousness under 
the limiting conditions of a particular organic structure. In other 
words, while God’s consciousness, in one aspect, embraces the whole 
range of ideas which constitute the objects of His thought,— in 
another aspect, it breaks up into a variety of limited phases, 
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owing to the peculiar nature of those various groups of ideas, 
which science is accustomed to call physical organisms. But the 
reader may perhaps say, What does it really matter to us, if 
what seems to us to be our separate self-consciousness is, after all, 
only a mode of the consciousness of God limited by certain so- 
called organic conditions? To this I should reply, Perhaps it 
would be of no great consequence, if we had nothing but an intel- 
lectual nature and were not aware that we are also moral beings, 
conscious at times of being in more or less complete antagonism to 
the eternal consciousness ; conscious, in short, of a state of aliena- 
tion from God, in which we cherish desires and put forth acts of 
will, which we at the same time know to be neither lovable nor 
admirable when seen from the rational or universal point of view. 
Once let it be understood that my individuality simply means that 
the eternal consciousness is using my physical frame as its vehicle 
and its limitation, and it necessarily follows that “sin” can have 
no ontological reality. Man is no longer a child of God, capable 
through moral freedom of obeying or resisting the will of the 
Father within him; he becomes in reality a mere phase of that 
Father’s life. As a being with a certain psychological history, he 
may seem to fall short of his ideals and so to be guilty of sin ; but 
idealism teaches us that this is an imperfect and abstract view of 
him ; it is treating his psychological history as if this were some- 
thing apart from the eternal consciousness. Looked at truly and 
philosophically, man, alike in his nobleness and in his baseness, is 
simply an inevitable and indispensable mode of the eternal life of 
God. 

Hegelianism and Christian theism recognize in common the fact 
that man, though in one sense a finite being, is yet able, by virtue 
of the immanence in his nature of the Infinite and Eternal One, 
to rise above himself, and to pass more and more into sympathetic 
union with the indwelling Spirit of the Universe. But it makes 
a momentous difference in the whole tone and character of our 
religious philosophy, whether we regard God’s self-revealing pres- 
ence in the soul, in the form of our higher reason and our moral 
ideals, as the presence of a supreme Personality in a certain sense 
distinct from our personality, or whether, on the other hand, we 
conceive of ourselves as, in one aspect, human and finite, but, in 
another aspect, identical with God, the self-existing, self-evolving 
thought. The distinction between these two views makes all the 
difference between the pantheistic speculations which abound in 
Indian thought and have their finest intellectual expression in the 
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Upanishads, — speculations which regard sin as having no abso- 
lute reality, but merely a relative meaning due to the imperfection 
of our human standpoint,— and the Hebraic and Christian con- 
sciousness that regards sin as an essential reality, which, while 
it remains, excludes the sinner from spiritual union with God. 

The essentially pantheistic character of Green’s theology still 
further reveals itself in the account which he gives of the “ Will 
and its freedom.” Let me here request my readers to look into 
their own consciousness and ask themselves what are the facts of 
which we are aware, when in a crisis of temptation we come to a 
decision which ennobles or degrades our character. We are con- 
scious, I think, in the first place, that what our character at the 
time is determines what our temptations are. That which is a 
temptation to one man is no temptation to another man in a dif- 
ferent stage of ethical development. But while our character 
determines the nature of our temptations, we are, I believe, 
clearly conscious that it is not the character, but the self which 
has the character to which the ultimate moral decision is due. In 
every moral crisis of a man’s life he rises in the act of moral 
choice above his own character, envisages it, and passes moral 
judgment on the springs of action or desires which he feels present 
within him ; and it is because a man’s true self can thus transcend 
and judge his own character, that genuine moral freedom and 
moral responsibility become possible and actual. As Dr. Mar- 
tineau in his “ Study of Religion ” pertinently says, “ Besides the 
motives felt and besides our formed habits or past self, there is 
also a present self that has a part to perform in reference to 
both.” “Is there not,” he asks, “a causal self over and above 
the caused self, or rather the caused state and contents of the self 
left as a deposit from previous behavior? Is there not a judging 
self, that knows and weighs the competing motives, over and above 
the agitated self that feels them? The impulses are but phe- 
nomena of your experience ; the formed habits are but a condition 
and attitude of your consciousness, in virtue of which you feel 
this more and that less: both are predicates of yourself as subject, 
but are not yourself, and cannot be identified with your personal 
agency. On the contrary, they are objects of your contemplation ; 
they lie before you to be known, compared, estimated ; they are 
your data; and you have not to let them alone to work together 
as they may, but to deal with them, as arbiter among their ten- 
dencies” (Vol. ii. p. 227, first edition). 

This powerful passage appears to me to give a perfectly ac- 
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curate reading of our moral consciousness; and it involves the 
activity of a metaphysical or noumenal self which has, and not is, 
the various ideas and habits which mzke up its character. Now 
in Green’s refusal to recognize the existence of this true causal 
self, which has the character, we find the zpérov yeidos which 
vitiates, more or less, the whole of his ethical and religious phi- 
losophy. Such a self, on the existence of which Kant emphatically 
insists (but for an accurate and consistent account of which we 
must look to Dr. Martineau), the Hegelian will have none of. 
But apart from the activity of such a causal self, no exposition of 
our moral consciousness can be other than a perversion of the 
facts. Let us see, then, how Green explains man’s freedom of 
moral choice when the reality and causality of this personal self 
are omitted. In Green’s view, the character is the man, and the 
expression of the character is the will or moral decision. In his 
essay on “The Sense of Freedom in Morality,” he says “ Man 
being what he is, and the circumstances being what they are 
at any particular conjuncture, the determination of the will is 
already given just as an effect is given in the sum of its conditions. - 
The determination of the will might be different, but only through 

the man’s being different.” This, I submit, seems about as 
thorough-going determinism as could well be found in philosophi- 
eal literature, and yet Hegelians are fond of asserting that the 
very essence of their ethical teaching is the doctrine of man’s 
moral freedom. What, then, is the Hegelian method of reply, 
when the unsophisticated reader asks, whether, on this theory, he 
could have decided, in any moment of temptation, otherwise than 

he actually did ; and if he could not, whether he is a fitting sub- 

ject for praise or blame? To this very natural question Green’s 
reply is, “ Put in that shape, your question cannot be answered ; ” 

and he proceeds to point out to the inquirer that in what is called 

the physical world, the causation, as he terms it, is mechanical ; 
that bodies move because other bodies necessitate their movement ; 
and this kind of causation, he says, is properly called determinism. 

But, he continues, if you look into your inner consciousness you 

will find that your character does not express itself in a certain 

way because it is extrinsically forced so to do; the choice is the 

spontaneous outcome of your own nature, and therefore in that 
act of choice you have escaped altogether from the fetters of 
necessity ; and it is this mode of action which is properly called 

moral freedom. The libertarian inquirer will naturally reply, “I 

see clearly enough the distinction you draw, but still I do not see 
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that in this moral freedom, as you depict it, there is involved any 
conceivable alternative.” Green’s answer to this is, that to ask 
for an alternative in such choices is to forget that an unmotived 
determination is inconceivable, and to recur to the exploded error 
that the self is something more than the unity of the states of 
consciousness. 

For myself, I cannot understand how a doctrine of moral free- 
dom which allows of no alternative, which declares that it is in- 
conceivable that a man in a moment of temptation should be able 
to decide otherwise than he actually does, can with any propriety 
be regarded as a doctrine of moral freedom at all. If there is no 
alternative ; if the actual course taken is under the circumstances 
the only possible course, then all ground for the ascription of 
praise or blame is taken away, and Hegelian moral freedom turns 
out to be only our old friend Necessity in a somewhat new-fash- 
ioned guise. It appears, then, that in Green’s moral theory there 
is not the slightest possibility or conceivability of any man’s 
character developing in any other direction than that in which it 
really develops. It is conscious growth it is true, and therefore 
in that respect unlike unconscious growth; but in so far as this 
question of moral freedom is concerned, the reproduction of God 
under organic conditions passes through an inevitable process of 
development just as completely as does the physical organism 
which forms its corporeal vehicle. If Green’s philosophical 
system is compatible with the reality of moral freedom at all, — 
which appears to me exceedingly doubtful, — such freedom has 
certainly no application to the separate groupings of ideas, 
emotions, and desires by which one human individual is distin- 
guished from another ; it must be the sole privilege of that eternal 
principle of thought which finds its various modes of limited ex- 
pression in our individual lives. 

Space permits but a glance at two other features in Green’s 
philosophy which have a bearing on theological ideas. First ; 
There is no room in his theory of God and man for the direct 
causal action of the Spirit of God on the human spirit. In the 
remarkable lay sermon on “ Faith,” in which Green’s intense 
ethical and religious consciousness most earnestly, but, it seems 
to me, ineffectually strives to adequately express itself through 
the intellectual medium of the Hegelian philosophy, he writes: 
“Though it is a mistake to identify the causation of any pheno- 
menon with its antecedent in time, yet it is vain to seek for it else- 
where than in conditions, of which each is itself conditioned and, 
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as related to sense, sensibly verifiable. A proposition which as- 
serts divine causation for any phenomenon is not exactly false, 
but turns out on analysis to be unmeaning.” But surely the 
spiritual intuitions which issue from the mouth of the prophet, 
and the consciousness of divine response which arises in the mo- 
ments of truest devotion, are all psychological phenomena. Did 
Green, then, mean to maintain that it is in vain to seek the cause 
of these phenomena elsewhere than in their relations to other 
psychological phenomena? He certainly did not so mean; for he 
tells us a little later that what he has been saying does not touch 
that “relation of the inner man to a higher form of itself of 
which the expression is to be found, not in the propositions of 
theology, but in prayer and praise.” Yet certainly this relation 
between the soul and the Father within it implies the causal action 
of God in the spirit of man, and hence we have clearest internal 
evidence that God is something more than the principle of thought 
which cognizes and unifies all phenomena; and I venture to think 
that the doctrine which assigns phenomenal effects to immediate 
divine causation may turn out, on strict analysis, to be so far 
from unmeaning as to be rather the fundamental tenet of a sound 
religious philosophy. 

A word or two must be devoted to the bearing of Green’s doc- 
trine on the question of Immortality. In the third volume of his 
works there is a curious little fragment on this subject which only 
covers about a page, but which indicates the substance of what 
he has to say in this connection. There is nothing in this frag- 
ment at all novel to those who have any familiarity with Hege- 
lian ways of thinking. By virtue of that indivisible union of the 
finite and the infinite — of the human and the divine — which is 
present in our consciousness, man in the act of knowledge tran- 
seends the succession of phenomena of which he takes cogni- 
zance. As the knowing subject, he shares the timeless being of 
God. As the whole succession of phenomena — past, present, and 
to come — forms the indivisible eternal object to the eternal sub- 
ject, God, it follows that everything, as being a determination of 
thought, is eternal. The living agent man, says Green, is there- 
fore eternal as a factor in the objects of divine thought. But it 
is to be noticed that Green has before assured us that the indi- 


1 Consult, on this all-important subject of Causation, which Professor Royce 
truly says holds “a very subordinate position ” in his school of thought, the ex- 
ceedingly weighty chapter on “God as Cause” in Dr. Martineau’s Study of 
Religion, vol. i. 
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vidual soul is a reproduction of the eternal consciousness under 
the limiting conditions of a physical organism. When, then, 
this physical organism which is only a phase in the objective of 
God’s eternal thought gives place to other phases, what becomes 
of the individual man? So far as I can see, he ceases to exist as 
an individuality: the eternal self-consciousness ceases in his case 
to limit itself by this particular organic vehicle; and so all that 
constitutes the special consciousness of the individual is lost and 
merged in the eternal and infinite consciousness. He still exists, 
no doubt, in the eternal objective of God’s thinking, but, as an 
individual consciousness, he is a transient phenomenon, which has 
passed away. In denying to the individual man a distinct meta- 
physical self which thinks and acts, Hegelianism implicitly denies 
to him, likewise, a personal immortality. 

I contend, then, that it is impossible to harmonize the absolute 
idealism of Green, first, with the sense of sin and of personal 
merit and demerit; second, with the spiritual experience of the 
action of the Spirit of God on the inner life of man; and, lastly, 
with the rational hope of a continued individual existence after 
physical death. The alternative between Hegelianism and Chris- 
tian theism appears to finally resolve itself into the question, 
Do the facts of man’s ethical and spiritual consciousness support 
that doctrine which represents the human soul as having a real 
self to which is delegated such a degree of independent causality 
and freedom of choice as enables it, in the great crises of life, 
either to codperate with, or to resist the injunctions and invita- 
tions of the indwelling Father, and thus to voluntarily advance or 
retard the moral and spiritual end for which the universe exists ? 
Or, on the other hand, does calm reflection on the facts of our 
inner life warrant the conclusion that our individual consciousness 
is but a transient phase of the eternal consciousness of God, and 
that, therefore, in the words of Professor Royce: “ For the In- 
finite, then, the question, ‘Is there anything better than what 
exists?’ must be nonsense. For Him the actual and the possible 
fall together in one truth; and this one truth cannot be evil”?! 

There is in our intellectual nature an instinctive impulse and 
craving to unify all the phenomena of nature and of human life, 
to try to show that they are so logically interrelated that the ex- 
istence of any one phenomenon implies and, therefore, explains and 
necessitates all the rest. But it may well be questioned whether 
in the case of the Absolute Idealist this appetite for logical unity 


1 The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, p. 445. 
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has not been indulged till it has overborne the equal or higher 
claims of our ethical and spiritual insight. The characteristic 
doctrines of this philosophical school are, it seems to me, of a kind 
only to be enjoyed as speculative luxuries in academic seclusion 
or the quiet of the study. There, for a brief season, the student 
may persuade himself that Nature has no reality save in the thought 
that thinks it, but this “metaphysic dream” can hardly fail to 
vanish away when we find ourselves actually breasting the winds 
and the waves, or toiling up the mountain steep, and with the 
blows of our geologic hammer disinterring the skeletons of our 
predecessors on the globe. So, too, in the case of the far more 
momentous ethical question: in quiet intellectual moods, we may, 
perchance, fondly imagine that we and all things are but phases 
of manifestation in the inevitable evolution of self-existent, eternal 
thought. But no sooner do we find ourselves in living contact 
with practical life and its moral problems, than we wake from 
this “ metaphysic dream” also, and the conviction forces itself 
upon us that there exists much, both in our own character and 
in the character of many around us, which need not have been ; 
and in respect to which we feel that it would have been both 
better for society and more acceptable to God if it had never 
been. 


Cuar.es B. Upton. 
OXFORD. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


In presenting to the public the first number of a new review, devoted 
to Religion, Ethics and Theology, the members of the Editorial Board 
believe that they are occupying a field that has thus far been vacant. 
There are, indeed, in America and England many theological reviews, 
some of them of great merit. So far as we are aware, however, they 
are either limited in their range of theological topics, or conducted in 
the interest of some special form of belief. Articles not within this pre- 
scribed range or out of harmony with this form of belief are naturally 
excluded from these reviews. Many periodicals, chiefly devoted to secu- 
lar matters, also admit occasionally articles of a religious or theological 
character, and here greater diversity of utterance is allowed. As a gen- 
eral rule, the serious writer on theology finds these periodicals closed to 
him. This is especially true in the case of important topics which de- 
mand generous space for their proper treatment, and which have no 
immediate bearing upon the events of the hour. We believe, therefore, 
that there is a place for a periodical that shall be hospitable to progres- 
sive, scientific thought in religion, theology, and ethics considered in 
relation to religion. 

While we trust that the contributions to “The New World” will show 
that the authors are animated by a common spirit, we are not solicitous 
to avoid differences of thought. One of the fundamental ideas upon 
which this review is based is that persons whose theological positions 
are unlike may freely state what from their respective standpoints ap- 
pears to them to be the truth. In the present number, for instance, we 
have two articles, the first and the third, which present, from within, 
certain aspects of what has been loosely called “the new orthodoxy,” 
while the eighth article criticises it from without. 

We encourage such diverse presentations, not from indifference to the 
truth, but from the love of it. We are not distrustful of the power of 
truth to win the victory in a free and candid comparison of convictions 
by those who, with faces turned toward the light, are seeking by different 
ways a sound theology, an inspiring religious faith, and a rational ground- 
work for ethics. 

While freedom of speech will be encouraged here, and each of our 
contributors will be responsible for his own utterances, and for these only, 
“The New World” will, necessarily, have a plan and limits of its own. 
We believe in liberty, but we believe also in a “law of liberty.” We do 
not contemplate a periodical in which matters that concern religion shall 
be debated by the able and the unable, the reverent and the irreverent, the 
rational and the irrational. Our object is to obtain from strong and clear- 
sighted writers the expression of their ripe scholarship and their mature 
convictions. This review will thus be devoted to what may be called, or 
to what may at least some time become, the science of religion; and we 
trust that its discussions will be characterized by the scientific spirit. 
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We have no distrust of the scientific temper which in many spheres of 
investigation has accomplished such great results ; or of the critical spirit 
which has led the way to a better understanding of every literature to 
which it has been applied. In the new world of modern thought the 
application of scientific and critical methods to the study of the Bible 
and of theology is not only inevitable, it is in the highest degree de- 
sirable in the interest of religion itself. Here as elsewhere “The 
thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 

The comparative study of all the faiths of the world has already 
proved one of the most effectual means to a just understanding of Chris- 
tianity. “The New World ” will give special attention to the history 
of religions ; and we hope to print in every number one article at least 
dealing with some aspect of this great subject. 

We have included ethics among the topics to which this review will 
be devoted. In this direction it will not attempt to cover the field oc- 
cupied by the recently established “ International Journal of Ethies.” It 
will treat ethical subjects, for the most part, from the point of view of 
religion ; and discussions of pure ethical theory will not oceupy much of 
its space. The new “ Philosophical Review,” in like manner, opens its 
pages freely to competent writers on metaphysics ; and in this province 
we shall need to deal with philosophy chiefly as it is related to religion. 
The great social problems of our time we cannot neglect. We shall leave, 
however, to the “ Political Science Quarterly,” the “ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics,” and similar reviews the detailed discussion of such questions 
from the political and economic point of view. ‘“ The New World” will 
emphasize their ethical and religious aspects. 

In conclusion, we will state that the time for the preparation of the 
present number has been short; accordingly, it does not present any 
articles from the scholars of Continental Europe of whose sympathy we 
are assured, and the survey of current periodical literature in our field is 
necessarily omitted. But we have already been greatly encouraged in 
our undertaking by the expressions of interest and promises of codperation 
that we have received from able and distinguished writers, at home and 
abroad, representing various denominations, or unconnected with any 
religious organization. Our June issue is expected to contain articles 
by E. Benjamin Andrews, Julius Wellhausen, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Francis Tiffany, P. S. Moxom, Josiah Royce, and Minot J. Savage. In 
addition to the writers in our first two numbers, we have reason to 
expect early contributions, among others, from James Martineau, T. K. 
Cheyne, C. R. Lanman, James Bryce, C. P. Tiele, A. V. G. Allen, John 
W. Chadwick, R. Heber Newton, E. C. Smyth, Francis E. Abbot, 
Charles A. Briggs, J. P. Peters, and E. E. Hale. 

CuArves CARROLL EVERETT. 
CrawrorD Howe. Toy. 
ORELLO Cone. 

Nicuoias Parne GILMAN, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. By James Martineau, LL. D. Se- 
lected and revised by the Author. Four volumes. London and New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co. Each, $2.50. 


In his essay on Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Martineau speaks of the 
‘most dignified and significant act of a professor’s career, the gathering 
together of his scattered stores, and the transference of them from the 
class-room to the world.” This most dignified and significant act Dr. 
Martineau performed when he brought out his “‘ Types of Ethical Theory ” 
and ‘Study of Religion ;” which were, in the main, the rich courses of 
thought he had traversed with his pupils. But he had other stores scat- 
tered more widely, in the form of essays, reviews, and addresses, and 
these, too, he has now gathered in four goodly volumes. There are yet 
other sheaves heavy with wheat, which, for some reason, he has discarded 
in the final harvest; these essays and addresses, ample in learning, 
weighty in thought, clothed with his wondrous diction, and equal to the 
scope of another volume, are hidden mainly in the English Quarterlies, 
where we hope they will be left, since the author so decrees. There is 
also the volume of “ Studies of Christianity,” edited by Rev. W. R. Alger 
thirty-four years ago, which we wish Dr. Martineau would see fit to re- 
publish in a volume uniform with these. The fairest conditions of life 
should surely be given to a book that ought on no account to die. 

The row of volumes which these four very perceptibly lengthen, viewed 
in connection with the life out of which they have come, are a marvel. 
It has been given to Dr. Martineau to sustain himself in three long and 
successful careers running parallel with one another, any one of which 
would seem a reasonable achievement for a man of uncommon powers. 
For forty-two years he was a metropolitan clergyman, conforming to the 
severest standard of pastoral duty, and bringing to his pulpit sermons 
which, in wealth of thought, felicity of diction, and nobleness of tone, 
have not been surpassed by any preacher of our century. For forty-five 
years he was a very active and laborious college professor in the most 
exacting of departments. As an author, the scope of Dr. Martineau’s 
production is nearly, if not quite, equal to the twenty volumes it taxed 
the great powers of Carlyle to bring forth. Some of his volumes, indeed, 
are the direct outcome of his pulpit and professorial labors ; but others, 
sufficient it should seem, for an industrious literary career, have been 
brought forth independently of both, and among them are these four. 

It will thus be seen that they are the product of what might fairly 
have been the breathing moments of a very busy life, after the weekly 
sermons had been prepared, the pastoral duties performed, the college 
lectures given, the incidental calls brought him by his twofold office re- 
sponded to, and the scanty time allowed him, in the longest day his health 
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would permit, devoted to the studies of which these papers are the out- 
come. Yet we might suppose from reading them that they were the pro- 
ductions of one whose sole business it was to produce them. In the begin- 
ning they show no weariness, at the close no exhaustion ; and all the way 
through they are fresh and strong. Another feature one is likely to 
mark who reads these volumes chronologically. In the reckonings of a 
human life these papers cover a very long period. The earliest was first 
published in 1833, when Dr. Martineau was twenty-eight ; the latest, so 
far as dates show, in 1886, when he was eighty-one. Yet, were the dates 
reversed, — the earlier affixed to the later production, and the later to the 
earlier, and all the other dates correspondingly rearranged, — the sharpest 
eye for internal evidence would hardly detect the error, save for possible 
anachronisms in their substance. The earliest papers do not betray the 
young man, — certainly not one immature, — nor the latest the old man. 
Here, then, we meet one of the phenomenal men, whom the heaviest 
burdens do not bend, and who have carried the tropic warmth of youth 
far into the polar zone of age. 

The matter of these volumes is classified according to the nature of the 
subject treated. The first volume is entitled, “ Personal and Political ;” 
the second, “ Ecclesiastical and Historical ;” the third, “ Theological and 
Philosophical ; ” the fourth, “Academical and Religious.” The “ personal ” 
papers are a most instructive series of portraits, embracing Priestley, Dr. 
Arnold, Channing, Parker, Lessing, Schleiermacher, and Comte. Here 
is the very elaborate discussion of Personal Influences on Our Present 
Theology, embracing a highly suggestive review of Newman, Coleridge, 
and Carlyle. Two minor essays treat of Dr. Martineau’s old teacher, 
John Kenrick, and of his beloved friend and fellow-laborer, J. J. Tayler. 
The imaginative people who have lately been grieved, or otherwise, by 
recent changes imputed to Dr. Martineau may well read the paper on 
“Theodore Parker,” written in 1846, just after the publication of the very 
troublesome “ Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion.” If one would 
see an example of the most unflinching moral criticism, combined with 
the highest personal appreciation, he should read the paper on “ Thomas 
Arnold.” Possibly Dr. Martineau dwells somewhat too long on the senile 
weaknesses of Comte; but here is by far the most interesting account we 
have yet met of the founder of the Positive Philosophy. 

Of the political articles, one is of especial interest to Americans, “The 
Slave Power of the West,” treating our country as she was in 1857, and 
as, by the grace of God and the outpoured blood of patriots, she is not 
now. As we look back from this distance, it is plain that few Americans 
had clearer insight into our condition than Dr. Martineau had ; and surely 
few Americans could have painted it with such force. One thing this 
paper makes very clear, that whatever was the cause of his sympathy 
with the South during our war, it was not any sympathy with slavery. 


The series entitled ‘“ Ecclesiastical: Historical,” deals largely with 
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grave problems of ecclesiastical life, some of which are a little foreign 
to Americans. Of these are the papers on “Church and State,” “The 
Church of England,” and a large portion of the very elaborate and in- 
cisive essay on “The Battle of the Churches.” These are great papers ; 
and one at all interested in ecclesiastical studies may well give them a 
careful reading. Other papers speaking more directly to the American 
mind, and of scarcely less worth, are “‘ Europe since the Reformation,” 
for instance, in which the author tries a fall with John Henry New- 
man, and “ Professional Religion,” which every minister might ponder 
long to his profit. 

The “ Theological: Philosophical” series is, for the student, peshaps 
the richest of the four. Here are most of the papers with which Mr. 
W. V. Spencer made us acquainted in the volumes of “ Essays Philo- 
sophical and Theological,” published twenty-six years ago, — the search- 
ing reviews of Whewell, Hamilton, Mansel, and Spencer; the papers on 
Mill and Bain, on “ Unity of Mind in Nature,” and “ Nature and God.” 
Here, also, are Dr. Martineau’s dissection of F. W. Newman’s “ Phases of 
Faith and New Phases ;” his critique of Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” and 
two learned papers on “ The Early History of Messianic Ideas.”  . 

The fourth volume, “ Academical: Religious,” is devoted mainly to 
addresses at the opening of Manchester New College, and occasional 
sermons. Midway the volume, however, comes “ Modern Materialism : 
its Attitude towards Theology,” the crushing rejoinder to Professor 
Tyndall. In the long controversy provoked by modern scientific theories 
there is, perhaps, no abler polemic than this. 

Detailed discussion of these papers is not called for here and now. 
They are Dr. Martineau’s, and his revered name is sufficient guarantee 
of rare excellences. The style is of the kingly order, and never forgets 
the Tyrian purple. Here are the balanced and rhythmic period, so long 
familiar; the possibly over-exuberant, but always brilliant metaphor ; 
the occasional satire, a physician’s lance, and humor that provokes a 
smile, dying away ere it reaches laughter. Here are the strong, poetic 
aphorisms ; criticism that searches to the heart of an error, and lifts a 
truth into new meaning; learning drawn from the amplest store; and 
thought that in height and depth and amplitude reveals always an intel- 
lect of Olympian mould. 

Taken for all in all, we know no other series of volumes of like char- 
acter to be preferred before these. Though they contain Dr. Martineau’s 
most popular work, they are not for the indolent hour, or a substitute for 
a siesta or an opera. The student may find rest in them, and any atten- 
tive mind may appropriate easily from their rich store of wisdom. The 
clergyman, of whatsoever creed, should find in them a stimulus to his 
intellect and a friend to his spirit. 


A. W. Jackson. 
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Sermons. By Freperic Henry Hepes, D. D., LL. D. Pp. vi, 334. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 


In the death of Dr. Hedge two years ago, American letters lost one of 
its most fruitful workers and profoundest scholars. As a ripe and phi- 
losophic thinker on the deepest subjects, he occupied in the world of 
American thought the same preéminent place that James Martineau 
holds in English thought. He had given us a series of noble volumes in 
which the chief modern problems were discussed with admirable perspi- 
cacity, comprehensiveness, and thoroughness. His “ Reason and Re- 
ligion,” “ Ways of the Spirit” and “ Atheism in Philosophy ” are books 
that every student of religion and philosophy should know. But we 
cannot have too much from such a master hand, and we gladly weleome 
this volume of parish sermons, mainly his own selection, from the large 
number composed in his long service as a preacher. 

To those who knew Dr. Hedge only in his published writings, he will 
here appear in a new garb. He does not wear in this volume that 
richly embroidered court-dress of opulent and stately diction which gave 
to his more elaborate essays and addresses such a distinction of style. 
He is not speaking here to scholars, but to the people; so he drops the 
grand, sonorous, Miltonic style of which he had full command on fitting 
occasions. He comes before us in every-day attire, delivering his mes- 
sage in an earnest and straightforward manner, and so simply that no 
one need fail to understand him. There is no avoidance of the difficult 
problems of life, but the handling of them is always clear and practical ; 
the style is terse, direct, and impressive. A level-headed common sense, 
an intense moral earnestness, a cosmopolitan largeness of view, a firm 
grasp of the fundamental truth hidden under distorted intellectual growths 
and a steady, uplifting spirit of hope and good cheer are the dominant 
characteristics of the book. 

Dr. Hedge’s faith was as healthful as it was rational; emancipated 
from the trammels of old superstition, he was not soured by modern 
skepticism or pessimism. True piety, to him, is spiritual sanity, main- 
tained in its serenity by its consciousness of God’s unchanging goodness 
and perpetual presence. He likes to find some high lesson in all the 
daily incidents and the common routine of life, and to point out the un- 
satisfactoriness of mere sense enjoyment or outward possession compared 
with the true blessedness of existence. Only in unselfish love does wis- 
dom find its higher end ; only then are the fetters of obligation unloosed. 
Dr. Hedge was a scholar from his earliest youth, and it is therefore es- 
pecially instructive to find him in the sermon on “ The Gospel of Manual 
Labor ”— written some twenty-five years ago — anticipating the present 
great reform in education, urging manual training as one of the best 
remedies for social troubles, and looking forward to the time when all 
the children of the rich shall be trained in manual labor and the chil- 
dren of the poor in mental culture. 
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For the cowardly conventionalities and weak compromises with error 
and injustice so prevalent to-day Dr. Hedge shows just and thorough 
scorn. “Our business,” he forcibly says, “is not to be all things to all 
men. but something to somebody; to stand for some definite idea or 
principle, so that men may count upon you in that one thing.” He re- 
gards the law of right as sacred, and enthusiasm for duty as the key that 
unlocks the kingdom of heaven; and he has no sympathy with those 
who would resolve duty into mere prudence or some transformed survi- 
val of ancient utilities. The moral alone, to him, gives meaning to life ; 
conscience is the safeguard of both individual and social well-being, and 
“the material universe, take conscience out of it, is a film, nothing 
more.” 

Bat with all his sturdy loyalty to truth and righteousness, Dr. Hedge 
exhibits a breadth of view and an inclusive sympathy that are equally 
noteworthy. He seeks to do justice to all sides of human nature ; to all 
elements of the universal church, both those that insure forward move- 
ment and ideality, and those that insure stability, organization, and es- 
thetic charm. The noble sermon on the Broad Church represents no 
passing caprice, but the settled aspiration and tendency of his mind, 
which always sought to round out his thought on all sides, and to make 
the Christian Church both large enough and well balanced enough to 
meet the wants of every part of our many-sided human nature. To this 
Holy Catholic church which puts its trust in faith and progress, devotion 
and love, Dr. Hedge was ever loyal. Among the most edifying of its 
documents his reverent and comprehensive statements of spiritual truth 
will always hold a high place. 

James T. BrxBy. 


An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. By S. R. 
Driver, D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Pp. xxix, 522. New York : Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


This is the first volume published of “ The International Theological 
Library,” edited by Charles A. Briggs, D. D., and Stewart D. F. Sal- 
mond, D. D. It is matter for sincere congratulation that the series 
begins with a work of so much excellence as Professor Driver’s. Within 
five hundred and twenty-two pages, neatly printed, it contains just that 
presentation of the results of Old Testament criticism for which English 
readers in this department have been waiting. It is not, however, simply 
an exposition of the conclusions of others ; it is the work of an independent 
scholar altogether at home in Biblical criticism. 

The author understood his task to include “an account of the contents 
and structure of the several books, together with such an indication of 
their general character and aim ” as he could find room for in the space 
at his disposal. A distinctive indication of Professor Driver’s high 
scholarly tone in executing this task appears in his making it no part of 
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his “ object to represent conclusions as more certain than is authorized 
by the facts upon which they depend. . . . In the critical study of the 
Old Testament there is an important distinction, which should be kept 
in mind. It is that of degrees of probability. . . . It may not be super- 
fluous to observe that, from allusions to the subject in contemporary 
literature, no accurate opinion can commonly be formed as to either the 
principles or the results of the critical study of the Old Testament.” 

The book begins in the usual way with a criticism of the Hexateuch. 
The theory that it was composed primarily of a prophetical narrative, of 
Deuteronomic legislation, and of a priests’ code is accepted. On the 
prophetical narrative, J E, Professor Driver remarks: “ If, however, 
minuter, more problematical details be not unduly insisted on, there does 
not seem to be any inherent improbability in the conclusion, stated thus 
generally, that ‘J E’ is of the nature of a compilation, and that in some 
parts, even if not so frequently as some critics have supposed, the inde- 
pendent sources used by the compiler are still more or less clearly dis- 
cernible.” These two sources are held to have worked into literary 
form current traditions respecting the beginnings of the nation “ approx- 
imately (as it would seem) in the early centuries of the monarehy.” With 
respect to the homes of J and E, the author considers it “at least 
relatively probable that E and J belonged to the northern and southern 
kingdoms respectively,” After discussing various dates for J and E, 
he concludes that “ all things considered, a date in the early centuries of the 
monarchy would seem not to be unsuitable both for J and for E; but it 
must remain an open question whether both may not, in reality, be 
earlier.” These two narratives are supposed to have been combined, 
approximately, in the eighth century B. c. 

Of Deuteronomy, chapters v.—xxvi. are held by Professor Driver to 
comprise the legislation proper, with chapter iv. 44-49 as superscription 
and chapter xxviii. as conclusion. While allowing that there are incon- 
gruities between i. 1-4: 40 and chapters v.—xxvi., Professor Driver 
inclines to the view that the former section with chapter iv. 41-43 was 
prefixed by the author of the body of the book as an introduction. The 
song in chapter xxxii. is placed about 800 B. c., while in chapter xxxiii. 
the style suggests a higher antiquity than that of chapter xxxii. In his 
discussion of the relation between the opening chapters and the body 
of Deuteronomy the author might well have emphasized a little more the 
points in favor of a difference of authorship. 

Turning to the priestly code, we find a very careful and interesting com- 
parison of it with JE, D, and Ezekiel; and the conclusion is that it is 
later than any of these in its completed form, having been based, how- 
ever, in its main stock, upon preéxisting temple usage, and it was not, 
therefore, manufactured by the priests during the exile. In the discussion 
of the priestly narrative there are some very valuable pages on the mutual 
relations of D, P, and H, H being the Law of Holiness imbedded in 
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Lev. xvii.-xxvi. The author concludes that Lev. xxvi. 3 ff. is probably 
earlier than Ezekiel. “The paranetic framework of H, while it may thus 
be earlier than Ezekiel, is not, perhaps, much earlier; for though isolated 
passages in Lev. xxvi. resemble, for instance, passages of Amos or Micah, 
the tone of the whole is unlike that of any earlier prophet ; on the other 
hand, its tone is akin to that of Jeremiah, and still more (even apart 
from the phrases common to both) to that of Ezekiel. The language 
and style are compatible with the same age, even if they do not actually 
favor it. The laws of H date in the main from a considerably earlier 
time ; but it seems that they were arranged in their present paranetic 
framework, by an author who was at once a priest and a prophet, prob- 
ably towards the closing years of the monarchy.” The reader wishes 
here for a closer defining of the “ considerably earlier time,” in the sen- 
tence just quoted, and something more in the way of detail of the edito- 
rial processes under which the Hexateuch reached its final form. But 
how much soever the author might have liked to enlarge in these direc- 
tions, ample reason for not doing so is given in his preface. 

One leaves these pages with the impression that English scholarship 
has in recent years made no other contribution to the study of the Hexa- 
teuch so valuable as this by Professor Driver. There is an attractive 
modesty about the author’s expression of opinion through all this difficult 
work ; and an example of the gentleness characteristic of Professor 
Driver in estimating the historical trustworthiness of some of the Hexa- 
teuchal narratives is found in the following sentence respecting P’s view 
of the conquest of Canaan: “The limits of the different tribes and the 
cities belonging to them are no doubt described as they existed in a 
later day ; but the partition of the land being conceived as ideally effected 
by Joshua, its complete distribution and occupation by the tribes are 
treated as his work, and as accomplished in his lifetime.” And again: 
“Tt is difficult to escape the conclusion that the representation of P in- 
cludes elements, not, in the ordinary sense of the term, historical.” One 
might ask in what extraordinary serse such elements are historical. 

The author’s view of the relation between the opening section of Judges 
and the account of the conquest in Joshua is that usually held by later 
critics; and his conclusion respecting the body of the book is that it is 
very possible “that there was a pre-Deuteronomic collection of histories 
of Judges, which the Deuteronomie compiler set in a new framework, 
embodying his theory of the history of the period.” The section in chap- 
ters xvii.—xxi. “consists of two continuous narratives, not describing the 
exploits of any judge, but relating two incidents belonging to the same 
period of history.” Chapters xvii., xviii. are taken as expressing “ an 
archaic state of Israelitish life,” and are not supposed to be a combination 
of parallel narratives. ‘The narrative of the outrage in chapter xix. is 
old in style and representation ; it has affinities with chapters xvii., xviii., 
and in all probability has come down to us with very little, if any, altera- 
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tion of form.” The author apparently concludes that chapters xx. and 
xxi. “are not homogeneous :” parts are decidedly later than chapter xix., 
and “ exhibit the tradition respecting the action of the Israelites against 
Benjamin in the shape which it has assumed in a long period of oral 
transmission.” “In the first and third divisions of the book, chapters 
i. 1-ii. 5, and chapters xvii.—xxi., “no traces are to be found of the hand 
of the Deuteronomic redactor of the middle division; there are no marks 
either of his distinctive phraseology or of his view of the history, as set 
forth in ii. 11-19. Hence it is probable that these divisions did not 
pass through his hand, but were added by a later hand (or hands) after 
ii. 6-xvi. had reached its present shape.” In chapter xx. “the account, 
as we have it, can hardly be historical.” 

In the criticism of the Books of Samuel there is continued the same 
clear perception of the work to be done that has been so evident all 
along. 1 Sam. i. 1-iv. la “appears to have been written as an intro- 
duction to iv. 1b-vii. 1 (stating particulars of the previous history of Eli 
and his sons, and accounting for the prophetical importance of Samuel) 
by a somewhat later hand. The Song of Hannah (ii. 1-10) is not early 
in style, and seems unsuited to Hannah’s position; . . . vii. 2-17 isa 
section of later origin than either” of the two standing before it. Chap- 
ters viii.—xii. “are formed by the combination of two independent narra- 
tives of the manner in which Saul became king, differing in their represen- 
tation both of Samuel and of his relation to Saul.” The later narrative 
with its disfavor to the kingdom the author considers to be “ by no means 
so pronounced” in Deuteronomic style as is “the framework of Judges 
and Kings.” Budde, he says, “has made it probable that it is a pre- 
Deuteronomic work, which in parts has been expanded by a subsequent 
editor.” Because of a want of continuity and of a different style and 
representation, chapter xv. “does not appear to have been written ori- 
ginally in continuation of chapter xiv.” The differences in the two 
accounts of the introduction of David are noted, and the author says, 
“Tt is remarkable that in II. Sam. xxi. 19, Goliath is stated to have been 
slain by Elhanan of Bethlehem (otherwise I. Chron. xx. 5).” With 
respect to getting rid of the conflicting elements in the accounts intro- 
ducing David, Professor Driver thinks it doubtful ‘whether the text of 
LXX. is here really to be preferred to the Hebrew.” “ Looking at I.-II. 
Sam. as a whole, relatively the latest passages will be Hannah’s song, and 
I. ii. 27-36; vii. 2-c. 8; x. 17-27a.; xi. 14; ec. xii, xv.; II. vii., all of 
which, in their present form, have some affinities in thought and ex- 
pression with Dt., though decidedly less marked than those observable in 
the redaction of Kings, so that they will hardly be later than c. 700 B. c. 
The rest, it is plain, is not throughout the work of one hand, or written 
uno tenore.” II. Sam. ix.—xx. is taken to be in all probability “ nearly 
contemporary with the events recorded,” and it “ appears plainly to be 
the work of a single author.” 
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The make-up of the two Books of Kings comprises “ materials derived 
from older sources . . . and sometimes expanded at the same time, in 
a framework supplied by the compiler. . . . Both in point of view 
and in phraseology the compiler shows himself to be strongly influenced 
by Deuteronomy.” Though not probably Jeremiah himself, this compiler 
“‘was nevertheless a man like-minded with Jeremiah, and almost cer- 
tainly a contemporary, who lived and wrote under the same influences.” 
Following his criticism of Kings the author gives a long list of phrases 
characteristic of the compiler of the books. 

Reaching the Prophets, Professor Driver says of Is. xl.—Ixvi., “ These 
chapters form a continuous prophecy, dealing throughout with a com- 
mon theme, viz., Israel’s restoration from exile in Babylon.” Chapters 
i—xxxix. are rearranged largely in agreement with modern criticism. The 
position of ch. xiii. 2~xiv. 23 is said to be “not that of Isaiah’s age.” 
“To base a promise upon a condition of things not yet existent, and with- 
out any point of contact with the circumstances or situation of those 
to whom it is addressed, is alien to the genius of prophecy. And upon 
grounds of analogy the prophecy xiii. 2-xiv. 23 can only be attributed to 
an author living towards the close of the exile.” The words concerning 
Moab in chapters xv., xvi. the author says may have been written by 
Isaiah “in anticipation of the foray made by Tiglath-pileser upon the 
districts east of the Jordan in 7348. c.” But “the terms of xvi. 13 
(which in no way connect the preceding prophecy with Isaiah himself) 
rather support” the view that it was uttered by some earlier prophet and 
“ adopted and reinforced by Isaiah.” Respecting the words on Babylon 
in ch, xxi. 1-10 the author differs with Kuenen and Dillmann, and assigns 
them, agreeing with Kleinert, to Isaiah’s own time, “perhaps in 710.” 
Chapters xxiv.-xxvii. are taken as a “ single prophecy,” which “ may be 
referred most plausibly to the early post-exilic period.” Chapters xxxiv., 
xxxv. are also referred to the period of the exile. 

Of Jeremiah ch. 1. i-li. 58, Professor Driver says, “It does not 
seem that this prophecy is Jeremiah’s.” The reason for this conclusion 
is found in “the manner in which the announcement is made” of the 
end of the Babylonian power, “and especially in the contradiction which 
it evinces with the position which Jeremiah is known to have taken in 
the year to which it is assigned by li. 59.” “The standpoint of the 
prophecy is later than Zedekiah’s fourth year.” The rest of the Book 
seems to be assigned to Jeremiah. 

The internal evidence in the Book of Joel is taken to be in favor of 
“a date after the captivity.” With regard to the Book of Jonah Profes- 
sor Driver says: “ A date in the fifth century B. c. will probably be not 
far wide of the truth.” Verses 7-20 of the seventh chapter of Micah are 
supposed by Wellhausen to have been added by a prophet writing during 
the Babylonian captivity. Professor Driver accepts Wellhausen’s char- 
acterization and exposition as eminently just, but concludes that it is not 
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clear that the expressions which seem to imply that a state of exile is in 
the prophet’s mind “are more than parts of the imaginative picture 
drawn by him of the calamity which he sees to be impending.” Zech- 
ariah ix.—xi. together with xiii. 7-9, is clearly discussed in the light bota 
of a pre-exilic and of a post-exilic date, with the conclusion that “ the pre- 
dominant character of the allusions ” appears to be pre-exilic. For ch. 
xii. 1—xiii. 6 and ch. xiv. a post-exilic date is apparently preferred. Of 
the Psalms some, ¢. g. Ps. ii., xx., xxi., xxviii., Lxi., Lxiii., Lxxvi., Ixxxix., 
are presumed to be pre-exilic ; some, e. g. “ Ps. lxxiv., lxxix, and perhaps 
Ixxxiii., belong (as it seems) to the period of the Maccabees.” With re- 
spect to the “I” of the Psalms, the author, while unwilling to agree with 
Smend, concludes that “doubtless in more Psalms than is commonly per- 
ceived to be the case the speaker is the nation, as Ps. xliv. 4, 6, 15; 
lx. 9; lxxiv. 12; xciv. 16 ff.; cii.; exviii.” 

Professor Driver concludes that Job “ belongs most probably to the 
period of the Babylonian captivity.” The Elihu speeches are taken not 
to be a part of the original plan of the Book, but “a valuable supplement 
to it. . . And precisely the same inspiration attaches to them which at- 
taches to the poem generally.” It occurs to one that some readers might 
like to have a little more precisely defined this inspiration which attaches 
to the poem generally. 

This whole book is excellent ; it will be found helpful, characterized as 
it is all through by that scholarly poise of mind which when it does not 
know is not ashamed to present degrees of probability. 


G. R. FREEMAN. 


Hinleitung in das Alte Testament. Von Cart Hernricn Corntt, Pro- 
fessor der Theologie an der Universitat Kénigsberg. Pp. xii, 325. Freiburg 
i. B.: Akademische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1891. 5 Mks. 


This is the first volume of a2 series of “Outlines of the Theological 
Sciences ” projected by the intelligent and enterprising publisher of the 
“Sammlung theologischer Lehrbiicher,” the recently completed “ Hand- 
Commentar zum Neuen Testament,” and other works by which he has 
deserved well of theology. ‘The new series is designed primarily for the 
use of students of theology, and is to include not only the chief theologi- 
eal disciplines, but subsidiary branches, such as Patristics, Christian 
Archeology, and the History of Missions. Its aim, as indicated in the 
title, is to give the learner, in moderate compass and at a moderate price, 
a clear, concise, yet comprehensive “outline” of the science, avoiding 
on the one hand the exhaustive completeness which confuses and dis- 
courages the beginner, and, on the other, the barrenness of a mere com- 
pend. The names of the scholars who have promised their cojperation 
is an assurance that the volumes will not be compilations and abridge- 
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ments at second hand, but works of independent value in their own field. 
The plan is a very happy one; and we heartily wish that it may be fully 
and speedily carried out. 

There is hardly any branch of theological study in which the difficulty 
of making such a book is as great as in Old Testament Introduction. 
The immediate results of criticism are a bewildering accumulation of 
details which obstruct the vision ; in the present divided state of opinion 
upon the greater part of the questions with which Introduction has to do, 
it is impossible to set forth results without being drawn by mere fairness 
into controversy. To these difficulties are added perplexing questions of 
method and disposition, on the right solution of which in such a volume 
everything depends. Professor Cornill has succeeded in this task to a 
degree which was hardly to be anticipated. In a volume of less than 
three hundred and fifty pages he has given a remarkably clear and intel- 
ligible introduction to the subject ; and as he has accomplished this by 
judicious selection and arrangement rather than by excessive compression, 
he has at the same time made a book that can be read with interest and 
pleasure. 

In the treatment of the various parts of the subject, a just proportion 
has, in the main, been observed. It will, perhaps, appear to some, how- 
ever, that the Psalms receive less attention than their importance and the 
difficulty of the critical questions involved require. In a second edition, 
which is sure to be necessary before long, the views of Professor Cheyne 
in his latest volume may demand consideration. The paragraphs on the 
history of Old Testament Introduction and on the history of Pentateuchal 
criticism are on a larger scale than the rest of the volume ; but in this, 
also, the sound judgment of the author is manifested, as well as his predi- 
lection for such historical surveys. The sketch in particular of the 
progress of criticism, which is extremely well done, will not only interest 
students, but will also make clear to them at the outset that the history of 
criticism in this field has not been, as appears to a superficial observer, a 
confusing succession of hypotheses adopted without reason and abandoned 
for no better reason, but a scientific testing of truth and error on a large 
seale, the nature of which assures us of a gradual and, on the whole, 
steady approximation to the truth. As the result of almost a century and 
a half of investigation and controversy, it may be regarded as established 
that the Pentateuch is made up of four distinct narratives woven together. 
The main features also of the analysis which attempts to assign to each 
of the older histories its part in the composite whole, are fairly agreed 
upon. Having by this historical sketch shown what has already been 
achieved, Professor Cornill deems it unnecessary to enter at length into 
the proof of the composite character or constituent elements of the Penta- 
teuch, or into the criteria and methods of the analysis, but proceeds at 
once to the points which are still sub lite, the relative and absolute age of 
the several sources, and the origin of the Pentateuch as we have it. Pro- 
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fessor Cornill’s position, in general, is that of the modern school; but he 
has worked the field over thoroughly for himself, and in more than one 
point, as in the paragraphs on the original Deuteronomy of 621 B. c., he 
has carried the investigation a step nearer to the end. The treatment of 
the historical books, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, is especially full and 
satisfactory. It is here that the * Quellenkritik” is now most busily at 
work, and with the best promise. Following in the main in the track of 
Budde’s “ Richter und Samuel,” in the light of which Professor Cornill 
has materially modified his earlier views about the composition of Samuel, 
he has set forth the present state of critical research, and the direction 
of its advance. 

The departure from the prevailing opinion of scholars which is likely 
to provoke the most dissent is the defense of the genuineness of the 
Elihu chapters in Job. I doubt whether the argument will convince 
many. Itseems to me to rest chiefly on a feeling of the inadequacy of the 
theodicy of the book without Elihu, which it is unsafe to assume that the 
author or his first readers felt as we do. On another point where Pro- 
fessor Cornill has gone back to Herder, however, I am in full agreement 
with him; this is the rejection of all dramatic reconstructions of the 
Song of Songs. The book is, in fact, a string of wedding songs, varia- 
tions on a given theme, without plot or progress. I may call attention 
further to the very satisfactory paragraphs on Daniel; I should, however, 
lay more stress than is done on the relation of the moral of all the stories 
in the first chapters to the Antiochian persecution as the strongest argu- 
ment against a division of the book such as is proposed by Strack and 
others. 

The General Introduction, dealing with the history of the Canon, and 
the transmission of the text and the versions, is one of the best parts of a 
work which throughout is deserving of high praise. A tabular survey of 
the development of the Old Testament literature, in which the results of 
the Special Introduction are brought together in chronological order, is 
so useful that it has already been two or three times reprinted in this 
country. Unusually full indexes facilitate reference both to subjects and 
to passages of Scripture. 

Grorce F, Moore. 


The Genesis of Genesis. A study of the documentary sources of the first 
book of Moses in accordance with the results of critical science, illustrating 
the presence of Bibles within the Bible. By Bensamin WisNER Bacon. 
With an Introduction by Gzorcr F. Moors, Professor in Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary. Hartford: The Student Publishing Co., 1892. Pp. xxx, 
352. 


This helpful book is divided into three parts. Part I. gives a general 
explanation of the science of documentary analysis and historical criti- 
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cism ; Part II. gives the text of Genesis in varieties of type, in order to 
exhibit the sources and method of the compilation ; in Part III. the three 
documents which go to make up Genesis (J, E, P,) are conjecturally 
restored. Mr. Bacon gives an excellent view of the present condition 
of Pentateuchal criticism, and his book will be full of interest to those 
who wish to have a clear sketch of what has been done, and a good state- 
ment of the methods of modern critics. The different kinds of type are 
used in an excellent manner to set the different documents before the eye 
of the reader. The conjectural restoration at the end deserves attention, 
for Mr. Bacon has shown that he can do good critical work in articles 
in “ Hebraica” and the “ Journal of Biblical Literature.” Professor 
Moore, in his “ Introduction,” gives a lucid and interesting sketch of the 
history of Old Testament criticism, and warmly commends the book to 
Biblical students. 


Cc. H. Toy. 


History of the People of Israel from the Time of Hezekiah till the 
Return from Babylon. By Ernest Renan. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
1891. Pp. xiii, 429. $2.50. 


The third volume of M. Renan’s “ History of Israel” deals with the 
period which is the most picturesque in the old Israelitish annals, because 
its details have been most fully preserved. It includes the relations of 
Israel with the Assyrians and Babylonians ; the careers of Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the great anonymous prophet of the Captivity, and 
the rise of the first elaborate law book; it reaches down to the great 
turning-point in the national fortunes, when the nation became a church. 
Here is material enough for M. Renan’s genius in description, and he has 
made good use of his opportunity. The personages and events of the 
drama stand out before us in living reality; the questions of the time 
seem, under his hand, to be no less human than those with which we now 
have todeal. In this regard his exposition of the history is masterly. 
Every word of the text supplies him with a hint from which to reconstruct 
the inner life of the time, bring out its motives, define its aims, and invest 
the skeleton with flesh. This stimulating insight is M. Renan’s finest 
quality. He is a great Semitic scholar, but his scholarship is not always 
controlled by historical-critical soundness of thought. In this volume he 
introduces a great many critical opinions, and to a large number of these 
exception must be taken. In this pre-exilian period he puts much that 
is considered by the majority of critics to belong to the priestly document 
of the Pentateuch: Into the age of Hezekiah he crowds a great number 
of important works. To it he assigns not only all the latter part of the 
Proverbs, but also the Book of Job, the Song of Songs, and a number 
of the poems of the Book of Psalms. This is not the place to enter 
into an argument on this point, but it may be said that M. Renan’s own 
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portraiture of the seventh century is a strong reason against his location 
of these works ; their tone is so different from that of the prophets as to 
take us into another atmosphere of thought. 

The controlling idea of the prophets, according to M. Renan, was 
social reform. They were the friends and advocates of the poor against 
the rich. In their writings he finds the key-note of all later socialism, 
and this, he thinks, was the source of their enduring greatness. As poli- 
ticians, he declares, they were fatal; they gave the nation into the hands 
of its enemies ; yet had they not failed, Jerusalem might have remained the 
capital of a small nation, it would never have become the religious capital 
of the world. There is, no doubt, an element of truth in this view; but 
the statement is greatly exaggerated. Israel was what it was to the 
world, not simply, or chiefly, because the prophets pitied the poor, but 
because the nation grasped the idea of religion as the central fact of 
society with extraordinary firmness, and developed it with wonderful 
genius. We must recognize the exaggerations in M. Renan’s critical, 
historical-religious positions, but his book gleams with bright and fruitful 
remarks, and may be read to great advantage in connection with the more 
staid and labored works of the great German historians. 

Of the English translation, it is, unfortunately, impossible to speak 
with any respect. It bristles with errors of all sorts. Typographical errors 
are not infrequent in the English ; the Hebrew is wrongly printed almost 
without exception; in many cases the meaning of the French is not 
understood ; in other cases the author’s finer shades of thought are 
not brought out; the spelling of proper names is very bad; instead 
of the author’s own version of the Old Testament, the English King 
James’ Version is used, sometimes with dire effect ; the passages cited in 
the French from the Old Testament are mostly omitted, to the no small 
detriment of the exposition; and, in general, the translator is not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the literature of the subject to give a fair repre- 
sentation of the book. It is a great pity that so notable a work as this 
should be offered to the English and American public in so unworthy a 
dress. 


C. H. Toy. 


Gospel-Criticism and Historical Christianity: A Study of the Gospels 
and of the History of the Gospel-Canon during the Second Century, with a 
Consideration of the Results of Modern Criticism. By Oretio Cong, D. D. 
Pp. ix., 365. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


Rev. Dr. Cone’s work on the canonical Gospels is calculated to interest 
two classes of readers — those who, already familiar with the problems 
discussed, take pleasure in going over familiar ground with an intelligent 
companion, and those who are glad to have a competent guide in a region 
by them hitherto untrodden. The brief survey of the field of Text- 
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Criticism, with which the book opens, will be of service to the latter 
class, although it is, in parts, too technical in expression to be fully 
comprehended by any but scholars. It would seem to have been worth 
while to mention, among the meanings assigned to the term Peschito, 
the one so ably defended by Professor Nestle, of Ulm, who makes it 
appear quite probable that, as applied to the old Syriac Version of the 
Bible, the name signifies only Common or Vulgate. 

At the very outset of his treatment of the canon the author commits 
himself unreservedly to the historico-critical method of procedure. To 
him the question of canonicity is simply a question as to what books were, 
in the second century, considered ~ classical,” that is, distinguished from 
others by their supposed possession of some special excellences. He 
marshals the authorities in a clear and effective manner, and draws his 
conclusions with that soberness of judgment which is one of the most 
pervasive characteristics of the whole work. Some will consider him un- 
necessarily conservative in speaking of Tatian’s Diatessaron as altogether 
lost and of a character quite unknown, considering Professor Zahn’s 
presumably approximate reproduction of the text (1881) chiefly from 
the commentary of Ephraem, which, though formerly accessible only in 
an Armenian and a secondary Latin version, is now better known through 
an Arabic translation made direct from the Syriac and recently published 
(1888). This partial discovery of the Diatessaron (if, indeed, it is a 
real discovery, which is not beyond doubt) has, however, added little or 
nothing to our knowledge with regard to the formation of the Gospel 
canon. : 

With regard to the mutual relations of the Synoptics, Dr. Cone is per- 
suaded of the priority of Mark and of the dependence of the other synop- 
tists upon the second Gospel and a logia-document derived from the logia 
ascribed by Papias to Matthew the Apostle. As to authorship, he finds 
in the second Gospel more than the crude notes which Papias says that 
Mark took down from the preaching of Peter; yet he seems to think of 
no other than Mark as its author. Since history knows nothing of a 
working-over and rearrangement of his memoranda by Mark, it would 
seem to be quite as likely that some one else made use of his material, 
and that the Gospel now ascribed to him fitly bears his name for a reason 
like that which justifies the application of Matthew’s name to the first 
Gospel, — because most of the material was derived from him. The 
sources of the first Gospel are held to have been the logia of Matthew, 
the Gospel according to Mark, and oral tradition. To the last-mentioned 
source are attributed the birth-stories of the opening chapter and the 
marvels in the account of Passion-week. The date of Matthew is fixed 
at about 70; that of Mark. between 65 and 70. The relation of Luke’s 
Gospel to that of Matthew is held to be indirect, the logia-document 
being a common souree; yet it is conceded that Matthew's Gospel may 
have been and probably was known to Luke, though seldom if ever used 
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by him. It is also maintained that Luke, even more frequently than 
Matthew, borrowed from Mark’s Gospel, though freely working over 
what he took, and often blending with it material from other sources. 
, The date of the Gospel is fixed at about 90. Dr. Cone argues that the 
unknown author of the fourth Gospel, writing, probably, in the second 
quarter of the second century, possibly had at his command true logia 
of Jesus, which, by their sententious and gnomic style, can often be dis- 
tinguished from the less authentic material in which the work abounds. 
The lofty spiritual tone which is maintained throughout and the evident 
sincerity of the author forbid our thinking of the Gospel as a forgery. 
A chapter is devoted to the eschatology of the Gospels, the view taken 
being, in the main, not unlike that of Dr. Samuel Davidson — that the 
language of Jesus concerning “ the last things” has not been preserved 
to us in its purity, but has seriously suffered from admixture with current 
apocalyptic phraseology. 
While the extravagances of the more pronounced advocates of the 
, “tendency ” hypothesis of the Tibingen school receive just criticism, it 
' is clearly pointed out that Matthew and John, at least, wrote under the 
influence of strong doctrinal prepossessions, and that in Luke’s Gospel 
some not very pronounced traces of the Pauline spirit and doctrine are 
discoverable. 

The subject of Old Testament quotations in the Gospels is approached 
from the point of view of the best modern criticism, which demands that 
the inductive method be pursued in the investigation of all such questions, 
and that the intent of the original author be determined independently of 
any use which the later New Testament writer may have chosen to make 
of his words. The incidental remark that “the exegesis of the Apostle 
Paul, too, shows the influence of his rabbinical training” —a remark 
which almost any one would hitherto have thought it quite safe to make, 
— may now, in the light of a well-considered article in the January 
number of the “ Andover Review” need such modification as to prevent 
any one from getting the impression that Paul is actually known to have 
studied in the schools of the rabbis. “ Typologizing,” whether of the 
sort of which the New Testament writers made use, or of that innocent 
kind to which Dr. Immer seems to have no objection, has no place in 
Dr. Cone’s system of hermenentics, which is altogether unclouded by 
any prepossession as to the absolute harmony of the Old Testament and 
the New. 

The last two chapters make the application of the results of the pre- 
vious studies to the great problem suggested by the title of the book — the 
bearing of modern criticism upon our estimate of the historical value 
of the Gospels. After a most admirable summary of the facts and ar- 
guments already presented, the conelusion is confidently drawn, that 
while the Gospels “contain unhistorical elements of various kinds,” “ the 
historical ground of the beginnings of Christianity is securely established 
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in the common tradition of the synoptics.” Throughout the book the 
views of most of the leading critics, especially those of Germany, are 
briefly, but clearly and impartially stated. 

Gerorce L. Cary. 


The Pauline Theology. A Study of the Origin and Correlation of the Doc- 
trinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. By Grorce B. Stevens, Ph. D., 
D. D., Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in Yale 
University. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xi, 383. $2.00. 


The object of this work, as stated in the preface, is “ to inquire into the 
genesis of Paul’s leading thoughts, so far as their origin may be the sub- 
ject of historical inquiry, to define critically their content and relation to 
one another, and thus to present a systematic account of his teaching 
upon the great themes which he considers.” The author, who has evi- 
dently read widely and deeply upon the subject, expresses himself as 
most largely indebted to four writers, — Neander, Weiss, Pfleiderer, and 
Lipsius. He treats of Paul’s conversion, his style, the shaping forces of 
his teaching, the sources of his doctrine, his teaching regarding God, sin, 
the Law, Christ, redemption, justification, the Christian life, the church, 
and eschatology. 

In treating Paul’s conversion, Dr. Stevens accepts the accounts of it in 
the Acts as a part of the “ documentary evidence ” in the case, but thinks 
it necessary to find “ that point of inner connection between the revelation 
made to him [Paul] and his own inner spiritual life, which it seems neces- 
sary to find in order to relieve the change of its otherwise magical ap- 
pearance (p. 12). The conclusion reached is that two causes contributed 
to his conversion — “an inner conflict ” described in Rom. vii. 7-25, and 
a supernatural opportune appearance of Christ “on the scene.” In the 
discussion of the shaping forces of Paul’s teaching the author rejects the 
opinion of Pfleiderer and others, that the apostle was influenced by the 
Hellenistic thought represented in the Book of Wisdom, and regards the 
Old Testament, the later developments of Jewish thought, and his own 
reflection “ under the guidance of the Holy Spirit” as the chief forces 
which moulded his opinions (p. 58). He concedes that Paul adopted 
the allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament which prevailed in 
the rabbinical schools of his time, and sometimes followed uncritically 
the erroneous Septuagint translation; and thus from two causes often 
fell into error as to the true sense of the Scriptures. 

As to the sources of the Pauline doctrine, Dr. Stevens decides for the 
acceptance of all the Epistles ascribed to Paul, while not having “ the 
same degree of confidence” respecting the Pastoral Epistles “ which may 
be felt regarding the others” (p. 86). It may be questioned whether 
this conclusion does not put an insuperable difficulty in the way of the 
construction of a consistent view of the Pauline theology. In discussing 
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the Pauline doctrine of Sin he accepts the conclusion of all the great 
exegetes, that the apostle believed in the fall of Adam and regarded phys- 
ical death as the consequence of sin, but he defends the very question- 
able view that the words “in that all sinned” [é¢’ @ mavres jpaprov] 
mean that all men sinned when Adam sinned (p. 129). The discussion 
of this question, together with that of the Pauline meaning of the term 
“ flesh,” shows very effectively the author’s exegetical skill. In treat- 
ing of the Person of Christ the difficulty previously referred to, arising 
from the acceptance of all the Epistles as genuine, becomes especially 
apparent in the predominance given to the Christology of the later [spu- 
rious | Epistles, and in the disappearance of some of the most character- 
istic features of the genuine Pauline doctrine of Christ, —those of “ the 
second Adam” and “the man from heaven.” Rom. ix. 5 is interpreted 
in opposition to Tischendorf, Ezra Abbot, Baur, Beyschlag, Meyer, and 
many other eminent scholars, as extolling Christ as “the One ‘who is 
over all, God blessed forever,’” and support for this un-Pauline view is 
found in the deutero-Pauline Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians. 

In the chapter on Redemption, Dr. Stevens regards Paul as teaching 
that in being “ made sin for us,” ‘“ Christ so far took the sinner’s place 
as to suffer in his stead. He was made in some sense the bearer of the 
sinner’s guilt and penalty in order that the sinner himself might not bear 
it, but be accounted righteous upon believing in Christ” (p. 241). The 
discriminating remarks in this connection on “the just use of Paul’s ex- 
pressions in theology ” are worthy of special attention (p. 254). The 
doctrine of Justification is expounded in consistency with that of Redemp- 
tion (ch. x.). The apostle’s eschatology is treated with great freedom 
and penetration, and the conclusion reached is that Paul’s teaching 
includes the personal second coming of Christ, the parousia which he 
expected to survive, the resurrection of believers and the judgment of the 
world at the parousia, and the abandonment of unbelievers in sheol. As 
to some Pauline words which appear to indicate the apostle’s belief in the 
restoration of all men, the author thinks that “this interpretation of them 
cannot be adjusted either to Paul’s doctrine of man, of salvation, or of 
the judgment” (p. 366). It must be regarded as a mild and cautious 
statement of the facts in the case when the author says that “ the impres- 
sion made by an impartial examination of the salient points in Paul’s 
eschatological teaching is that he has expressed the content of Christian 
hope without close reflection upon the relation of the various elements of 
his doctrine to one another.” 

Dr. Stevens’s book should receive a cordial welcome as the work of a 
scholar who has made a thorough study of the subject, and presented his 
conclusions with clearness, candor, and force. Its strictly exegetical 
character is a great merit. The author does not attempt to “ rationalize ” 
the great apostle’s thought in ordcr to bring it into accord with theologi- 
cal preconceptions, and shrinks from no conclusion to which his exegesis 
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leads him. The Pauline theology will be better understood than for- 
merly among us by means of this book, which is significant, in that it 
attains along with a few other recent works by American scholars a scien- 
tific treatment of theological questions, and indicates a tendency toward 
the subordination of the dogmatic interest to that of critical and historical 
investigation. 


ORELLC Cone. 
BucnutTet CoLieGce. 


Natural Theology : The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1891. By Prof. Sir G. G. Sroxes, Bart., M. P. 
Pp. viii, 272. London and Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. New 
York : Maemillan & Co. $1.50. 


The wise generosity which endowed the Gifford foundation in the 
four Scottish universities and the reputation of Professor Stokes in the 
departments of Physics and of Mathematics lead the reader of this 
volume of the Gifford Lectures to expect a valuable contribution to nat- 
ural theology, but he is doomed to disappointment. The terms of the 
foundation provided by the sagacity of Lord Gifford (which Professor 
Max Miiller regards with such evident appreciation, and which enable 
him to deliver lectures upon the Science of Religion, summing up the 
work of a lifetime in that field of study) were singularly burdensome to 
Professor Stokes. This is evident from the repeated assurance that, in 
touching upon this or that subject, he thinks he is not transcending the 
intention of the Founder of the Lectureship. Finally, he can no longer 
refrain from an open avowal of his discomfort, and declares that, though 
he has felt at liberty to suggest certain lines of thought in the related 
field of revealed religion, he has “done so with reserve ;” and he adds, 
“T could not help feeling oftentimes as if I were called on to work in a 
strait waistcoat.” Evidently the conditions imposed by Lord Gifford 
were too liberal for a mind not able to maintain a truly scientific attitude 
upon a subject which appealed to it in the terms of traditional education. 
One need only quote the statement, which the author allows himself to 
make in closing, to estimate the value of these lectures aright: “In 
concluding . . . I may perhaps be permitted to make a personal expla- 
nation by way of apology for the very imperfect way in which I feel that 
Ihave discharged the duties of the office. I knew nothing of it till I 
was informed that the Senatus of the university had done me the honor 
of electing me Gifford Lecturer. . . . What I have previously written 
has been mainly scientific memoirs: as to theology, I have merely written 
a few short articles, and in those, though I did not scruple to employ 
natural reason, I have gone on the basis of accepting a supernatural 
revelation, more especially on that of accepting the resurrection of Jesus 
of Nazareth as a supernatural, historical fact.” The result is that Pro- 
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fessor Stokes has added nothing to the subject discussed except a few 
illustrations from recent scientific investigation, mainly in the field of 
optics, with which he is most familiar and to which he has made valuable 
contributions. We seem to be, in all other regards, back in the atmo- 
sphere of the Bridgewater treatises, — an atmosphere not quite so clear as 
that which surrounds Butler’s “ Analogy.” 

Throughout the discussion, Professor Stokes seems to be trying to 
answer three questions. First, how far may evolution be accepted, even 
as a working theory in science, consistently with the determination to 
have man brought on by an act of special creation, and in view of the 
other fact that anthropomorphism must be dismissed from our thought of 
the Creator as far as possible. Second, how far can the argument from 
design be carried, without straining it until it breaks, broken — by the 
old objection that nothing gives so much evidence of design as a Mind, — 
preéminently, therefore, the Universal Mind. Third, how can everything 
be made in scientific research to agree with that haunting demand for 
Revelation, outside all nature, from a Being who is outside nature. 
The shadow of this demand is‘on every page. As a result of these con- 
ditions in the mind of the lecturer, Darwin’s Origin of Species is treated 
as though it had been leveled at the argument from design, and therefore 
at theism ; and as though it had not been before the scientific mind for 
more than thirty years, and had not long ago its place in the field of 
such inquiry assigned it. This fear of the influence of the doctrine of 
the Origin of Species is due in part to the feeling, in the mind of the 
Gifford Lecturer, that it necessarily carries with it the truth of spon- 
taneous generation. If these lectures were a strong putting of the case 
against evolution one might treat them in detail. But they are much 
impaired for conservative use by a certain amount of scientific know- 
ledge, and are ineffectual for all scientific use on account of the double 
action of the lecturer’s mind, as it oscillates between tradition and apol- 
ogy. Nothing more need be said respecting so unfortunate a reversal of 
the design of the noble foundation on which the lectures were delivered. 
If a contrast is needed to assure the reader interested in Lord Gifford’s 
purpose, he has only to turn to the two courses of lectures delivered by 
Professor Max Miiller on the same foundation at Glasgow, on “ Physical 
Religion and Anthropological Religion,” which are, in their field, models 
of what the noble founder intended his bequest of £80,000 to accomplish, 
when he said in his will : — 

“‘The lecturers shall be subjected to no test of any kind, and shall not 
be required to take any oath, or to emit or subscribe any declaration of 
belief, or to make any promise of any kind; they may be of any denom- 
ination whatever, or of no denomination at all (and many earnest and 
high-minded men prefer to belong to no ecclesiastical denomination) ; they 
may be of any religion or way of thinking, or they may be so-called 
skeptics or agnostics or free-thinkers ; provided only that the patrons will 
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use diligence to secure that they be able, reverent men, true thinkers, 
sincere lovers of and earnest inquirers after truth. I wish the lecturers 
to treat their subject as a strictly natural science, the greatest of all 
sciences, indeed, in one sense the only science, that of. Infinite Being, 
without reference to, or reliance upon any supposed exceptional and so- 
called miraculous revelation. I wish it considered just as astronomy or 
chemistry is.” 

The work done by Professor Stokes not only falls far short of this 
standard, but the literary presentation is incredibly defective. It seems 
beyond belief, for instance, that a learned man, who for five years was 
President of the British Association, could send out such a sentence in 
print as the following, or should have uttered it before the University of 
Edinburgh: “ We think of the initial state, as presenting postulates, 
outside alone of which design is capable of being exercised” (p. 39). 
A scientific temper is a natural endowment, and it is questionable 
whether it can be acquired when naturally absent from the mind ; but 
literary exactness is a necessity to the conveyance of ideas, even when 
commonplace. 

Tuomas R. Sricer. 


What is Reality? By Francis Howe Jonnson. Pp. xxvii, 510. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 


The ability and originality of this work establish its author high on 
the list of our strongest thinkers. It is weighty with profound reflec- 
tion, lucidly and forcibly expressed. The candor, breadth of view, and 
boldness of speculation which are found in combination in this book 
with a serene faith and wise reverence for spiritual verities make it a 
notable contribution to theological and philosophical literature. But 
taken as a representative of “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” as we suppose it 
may fairly be taken, it is doubly remarkable. Mr. Johnson has not 
hesitated to give a hospitable hearing to the most advanced theories of 
modern science ; much more than this, he has courageously adopted many 
of these theories as his own, and with astonishing ingenuity has enlisted 
them in the service of Christian Theism. 

The aim of the book is to furnish a scientific basis for the fundamental 
truths of religion. The author accepts frankly the great truths that 
modern investigations of Nature have established. He recognizes the 
fact that reason, not feeling, is the test of truth, and that if Theism is to 
retain its hold over thinking men of to-day, it must base itself on expe- 
rience and the realities of life, not on mere assumptions, traditions, or 
unverifiable speculations. 

Mr. Johnson has fully outgrown the idea which has made such mis- 
chief in theology, that the exceptional, the irregular, and the marvelous 
are to be regarded as the seal of truth rather than the orderly and nat- 
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ural. In sympathy with the new order of thought, he does not look 
upon God as dwelling apart from his world which at a given time He 
had called into existence in a finished form; but God is held to be work- 
ing in the world constantly by new combinations and re-combinations, 
bringing forth new and wonderful products. 

The test of reality is not isolation from other facts, but connection 
with them. That proposition expresses reality, the affirmation of which 
is necessary to life. Faith is the will to trust in, and to act upon, prob- 
abilities that have been rationally constructed from experience. Mr. 
Johnson cogently shows the baselessness of the two great assumptions of 
physical realism: that the mechanical realities of the world are a contra- 
diction of its spiritual realities, and that the former, as genuine, are able 
to suppress the other as spurious. He traces these false assumptions to 
the deeper misconception, that the human mind occupies such a central 
position in the universe that all its facts can be organized into one har- 
monious and logical whole. He points out with great force that the 
domain of accepted science is full of contradictions and mysteries in its 
most fundamental conceptions, such as those of gravity and elasticity. 

The best illumination upon the character of the Divine Spirit and its 
relations with physical and human nature is found, according to Mr. 
Johnson, in the analogy supplied by the human soul in its relations to the 
organism in which it lives; and many exceedingly curious and instruc- 
tive similarities between the Microcosm and the Macrocosm are devel- 
oped. The Universe exhibits a hierarchy of principles with recurrent 
similarities. As analogy, rising from lower to higher groups of organized 
phenomena, has been the great instrument of discovery in physical sci- 
ence, so progressive thought is led to infer that the elementary realities 
of the world are atomic souls, and that an all-embracing Spirit at the 
centre of the Universe is the efficient reality of all things. The Universe 
is the manifestation of this Divine Being, and every part of it bears rela- 
tions to this being similar to those which the organs, the cells, and the 
subordinate consciousnesses in a human body bear to the central con- 
sciousness that they serve and represent. 

This is Mr. Johnson’s central thought, and it is worked out with great 
power, skill, and amplitude of view. By it he unites the conceptions of 
the immanent and the transcendent God in a living and abiding Divine 
Reality. He would enrich Christian Theism with a pantheistic element 
which does not swamp either the individuality of the soul or the personal- 
ity of the Divine. Religious devotion is shown to be something which 
can only realize itself hy faithfulness to organic relations. Evolution is 
accepted as the method of divine creation, proceeding under the intelli- 
gent guidance of the Divine Mind. Hartmann’s philosophy of the un- 
conscious, Mr. Johnson well shows to be self-contradictory; he keenly 
characterizes it as in truth “an unconscious philosophy of the con- 
scious.” 
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Revelation Mr. Johnson regards as natural but superhuman, —a cre- 
ative personal guidance by the Indwelling Spirit. Revelation helps rea- 
son and conscience, but is not a substitute for them. The Bible is not 
infallible but a collection of writings, especially superintended by the 
Holy Spirit, and codrdinated to meet the spiritual requirements of men 
in all ages. Evolution accredits miracles as divine specializations of 
force, transcending the limits of our knowledge; but in a rational the- 
ology they should be given only a subordinate and provisional place. 

Men are saved, not by being snatched out of the process of the world, 
but by being raised into a higher state by the progressive development of 
spiritual life in them. It is a process of moral illumination and train- 
ing. What is called the Fall was rather a rise, by its opening of the 
eyes of humanity to the nature of moral distinctions, — the first upward 
step toward the spiritual rescue which is to save not only man, but also 
the whole antecedent evolutionary process, from miscarriage and failure. 
The work of the Christian dispensation is to make the individual soul a 
conscious co-worker with God, and more fully receptive of the inflow of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Such is the general line of thought of this notable book. The first 
half is so courageous and rational and brilliant that we feel a certain 
disappointment in the relics of traditional theories that, here and there, in- 
congruously strew the pages of the concluding chapters. I refer espe- 
cially to Mr. Johnson’s half-hearted handling of the questions of miracles, 
Biblical infallibility, and the teachings of Jesus. If he had pursued 
here a bolder course, he would have given us conclusions, not only more 
reasonable, but also more reverent. If it be true, for example, that the 
Fourth Gospel represents Jesus as an habitual dealer in dark riddles, 
what is the reasonable and reverent deduction from this? Is it that Jesus 
had not the sweet reasonableness that Matthew Arnold claims, and the 
Synoptic Gospels present in their portraits, or, rather, that we have here a 
further argument in favor of the conclusion reached by the best modern 
scholarship, that the discourses of the Fourth Gospel are not faithful re- 
ports of the words of Jesus, but in more or less measure, imaginative 
compositions colored by philosophical preconceptions? If we were ina 
very critical mood, we might also urge that Mr. Johnson has hardly 
treated Mr. Herbert Spencer with entire justice, and that his course of 
reasoning is in some places too condensed, failing to present with suffi- 
cient clearness the successive steps and the coherence of his argument. 
Nevertheless, the merits of the book so greatly predominate that these 
matters should blind no one to the unusual freshness, power, and fertile 
suggestiveness of a noteworthy treatise. 

James T. Brxsy. 
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West Roxbury Sermons. By Turopore Parker. Ruberts Bros. $1.00. 

This volume of the early sermons of Theodore Parker, preached to his 
small congregation at West Roxbury, before a few determined people 
had declared that “Theodore Parker shouldebe heard in Boston,” has 
something of the same interest as the volume of Rev. Dr. Hedge’s ser- 
mons noticed on another page, for here Parker writes simply for his own 
parish, and he does not handle the great questions of the day in theology 
or social reform. These are distinctively practical sermons relating to the 
moral and spiritual life of the individual, as the mention of a few of their 
subjects will show, — “ spiritual indifference, tranquillity, application of 
religion to life, fact of life and ideal of life, the crucifix, low aims and 
lofty, and God’s income to man.” Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, the editor 
of this volume, has well remarked that the Theodore Parker that we thus 
far know is the Theodore Parker of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society of Boston ; but he had preached between three and four hundred 
sermons to his West Roxbury congregation before he came to Boston, 
and some of his parishioners in West Roxbury have given theif testimony 
to the effect that some of his noblest discourses were preached in that 
little country church. Mr. Barrows has accordingly done wisely to omit 
such doctrinal sermons as Parker preached in those days, and has in- 
cluded only sermons of the religious life. 

The effect produced by this collection upon those who have known 
Parker only as a great theological controversialist and ardent social re- 
former is likely to be one of distinct surprise. But we count it a most 
happy event that in this time when Theodore Parker as a reformer has 
long since ceased to need excuse or apology, and Theodore Parker the 
heretic is almost orthodox in comparison with many widely read scien- 
tists and even preachers of the day, this volume devoted to subjects of 
abiding interest to the thoughtful of every sect and church has made its 
appearance. It is true that, as Parker’s theological system has needed 
much revision, so there are utterances in these sermons which call for 
modification from a more scientific and philosophical view of human life 
than Parker entertained in the early years of his ministry, at least. One 
could hardly say to-day, as he does in the first sermon on “ The Parable 
of the Talents,” that all men “ may attain the same measure of morality, 
and have the same eminence in every virtue.” But all who read will 
feel the directness and power of Parker’s simple address to the soul and 
conscience in this discourse as well as in its successors. In his insistence 
that character is its own recompense, and that “all the outward universe 
is too poor a return for godliness,” we note the plain influence of Emer- 
son. “If one with all the wisdom of truth, all the eloquence of persua- 
sion, should attempt to lead us, his preaching were cold and profitless in 
comparison with that silent sermon which every good man delivers to him 
who will attend ;” these are Parker’s words, but how easily might they 
be mistaken for Emerson’s! 
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If there be any at this late day who need to be told that Theodore 
Parker was a religious genius; if any be yet so far blinded by prejudice 
and ignorance as to shut themselves out from the help and inspiration to 
a devout and noble life which they might gain from the record of his 
work and his life, they should by all means read these early sermons. 
They have reminded us more than once of that incident of a later year in 
Boston, when a lady, who knew Parker only as the great infidel of the 
day, once heard a stranger preach a most helpful sermon of practical 
religion, full of earnestness and devoutness, in James Freeman Clarke's 
pulpit. At the close of the service she could not forbear saying to the 
preacher, “If only Theodore Parker could hear such a sermon as that!” 
“Madam,” replied the stranger, “J am Theodore Parker.” It is the 
same Parker who speaks in these words on personal experience of 
religion : — 

Men think they must examine every curious thing they can find. Men go 
thousands of miles to look at Niagara. We laugh at the stupidity of men who 
have lived & half century within a score of miles of this wonder, and have never 
seen it. We are amused at the folly of the traveller who sent a servant by 
torch-light to examine a cataract of the Nile, while he slept in indolence. But 
does not every irreligious man do something infinitely more foolish every day ? 
He knows nothing of the darkness of his soul, the wonders therein far more 
wonderful than all the Niagaras and cataracts of the Nile. He does not work 
himself, seeks not to learn the true beauty of religion by looking with his own 
eyes, but takes the account of the foolish man, who happens to have been there 
and found nothing, or that wise man who could only see for himself, not for 
you or me. Without religion man is but a worm on the face of the earth, 
striving with ineffectual and painful, because disappointed, efforts, to raise it- 
self to happiness. He turns upward and onward, but finds no support. Re- 
ligion bursts its shroud and prison-house, and the winged spirit flies to God 
free and unconfined. 

Nicuoias P. Girman. 


The Crisis in Morals. An Examination of Rational Ethics in the Light of 
Modern Scieuce. By James THompson Brxsy, Doctor of Philosophy in 
the University of Leipzig. Pp. viii, 315. Roberts Bros. $1.00. 

Dr. Bixby here makes his second contribution to the list of small books 
on great subjects which already numbered his treatment of the relations 
of Science and Religion, published some years ago, that has taken 
permanent rank as one of the ablest discussions of its theme. The crisis 
in morals that he would here consider has come abevt through “ the im- 
mense success of the theory of evolution,” which “has thoroughly un- 
settled the views of the younger generation, and made them suspect the 
old foundations.” Dr. Bixby therefore sets out to examine carefully the 
views of ethics which have recently proceeded from the school of evolu- 
tionary philosophy ; and, to make his task more specific, he concentrates 
his criticism upon Mr. Herbert Spencer. The “ Data of Ethics” had pre- 
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viously received careful attention from numerous writers of the most 
opposite tendencies. But many readers of this book will doubtless agree 
with us that it has searcely ever before been subjected to a discussion of 
its chief points more candid, penetrating, and conclusive than this by Dr. 
Bixby. The larger part of the work is devoted to a critique of Mr. 
Spencer's volume, and the second part to “ the positive reconstruction of 
ethics,” rendered necessary by the adverse judgment on the Spencerian 
doctrine. The author wrote before the appearance of Mr. Spencer’s 
Justice” last summer; but his argument is scarcely affected even in small 
details by this latest addition to Mr. Spencer’s philosophy. 

Dr. Bixby is an evolutionist, and he writes with cordial recognition of 
the great services which Mr. Spencer has rendered to modern thought. 
He recognizes, especially, the excellence of the ‘“* Data of Ethics” in its 
insistence upon the historical element, on the influence of heredity, and 
the indisputable agency of pleasure and pain in the moral development 
of mankind. But he finds the fatal defect in the new ethics of the 
Spencerian school in its elevation “of incidental concomitants to the 
supreme place, while the higher essential features it would degrade to 
the subordinate réles.” He means by this that pleasure and pain are 
shown by the experience of humanity, past and present, not to be the 
one standard by which the ethical quality of actions is to be judged ; that 
happiness is a most shifting and unreliable test of such quality, even if we 
distinguish kinds of happiness, as Mr. Spencer does not; and that the 
true end of the evolution of humanity is the perfection of total human 
nature. He contends that Mr. Spencer insists altogether too much on 
the objective action, and pays far too little attention to the inward motive, 
the specifically moral quality being in the conscience of the agent, and not 
in the act which he performs. He reproaches Mr. Spencer with incon- 
sistency as an evolutionist ; when the latter says that “ evolution becomes 
the highest possible when the conduct simultaneously achieves the great- 
est totality of life, in self, in offspring and fellow-men,” he should, nat- 
urally, have gone on to indicate “as the supreme end of all moral 
agents . . . the highest perfection of the highest class of beings that we 
have to deal with.” Instead of this, he positively neglects “ elevation of 
life,” as a measure of conduct, and falls back upon the Benthamism 
which he had previously disavowed. But, as Dr. Bixby well brings out, 
the process of evolution in the animal world is not altogether a pleasur- 
able process by any means; it is accompanied at least as much by pain 
as by pleasure. Whether painful or pleasurable, the process must go on, 
and the consistent evolutionist will fix his eye upon the supreme end, the 
development of mankind into higher life rather than upon the happiness 
which may or may not be incidental to the evolution, but which, in any 
case, is not to be directly pursued as the end and aim of conduct, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spencer himself. Dr. Bixby contends that there must always 
have been a moral germ in human nature; while the countless expe- 
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riences of utility in the history of our race “may have preceded moral 
ideas and led up to them, it by no means follows that these experiences 
of the useful have produced the moral ideas. Antecedents are not ne- 
cessary causes, nor are conditions to be confounded with sources. While 
the moral faculty, as I maintain, is original and independent and moral 
ideas undecomposable, it is, nevertheless, quite natural that a long process 
of mental development should be required before man could apprehend 
fully these moral ideas.” 

In this very acute and entirely candid critique of the “ Data of Ethics,” 
we hold the author fully justified in accusing Mr. Spencer's theory of 
superficiality. No careful thinker, we believe, can read Mr. Spencer's 
chapters on morality and feel that the subject has been adequately treated, 
or even that the most important facts of the moral order have really 
been considered at all. ‘The reaction may be natural according to which 
certain writers on ethics emphasize to-day the objective act rather than 
the subjective feeling which was formerly the chief subject of consider- 
ation. But an ethical scheme which goes to the other extreme is no less 
unfaithful to our complete human nature than a purely ideal ethies. Dr. 
Bixby is, to our mind, entirely correct in declaring Mr. Spencer unfaith- 
ful to the complete notion of evolution itself; he should have been one 
of the first to admit the fact that the morality of mankind is almost 
infinitely above that of the so-called morality of the animal world, and 
that this almost immeasurable difference is due to the development of a 
nature which, as Dr. Bixby says, feels itself “bound to resist his hered- 
itary impulses and social pressure about him and remake both his inner 
and outer world as far as he can in accordance with his vision of better 
things.” In his constructive work, therefore, Dr. Bixby seems to us to 
be more consistently an evolutionist than Mr. Spencer, so far as regards 
the present outlook of humanity upon its actual life. He holds that our 
common life in the social organism gives rise “to the common rights and 
duties that constitute the moral life of humanity. Our moral obligations 
are no illusive or merely subjective phenomena, but a part of the very 
nature of things, — the necessary conditions of social health, growth, and 
permanence.” The social whole lays upon each and every person certain 

: inevitable duties which cannot be avoided, if society is not only to persist 
but to advance. Our end as moral beings is to be according to the 
“ amplest, loftiest development ” cf which we are capable, life being an 
expansive power, and the chief agent of human expansion being the con- 
sciousness which looks to an ideal aim, — “ the fullest, noblest, and high- 
est life possible.” This life, however, cannot be attained by the indi- 
vidual alone ; society, giving so much to the individual, demands much 
in return, whether the giving of this by the individual be pleasurable or 
painful to him. Social codperation is now the chief factor in human 
evolution ; and, as altruism is just as natural to man as egoism, the de- 
mand of society upon the individual is usually obeyed spontaneously and 
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cheerfully. As the race advances in its intellectual development, mo- 
rality becomes more rational, as M. Fouillée, quoted by Dr. Bixby, well 
declares. It is not, then, upon such shifting matters as the individual’s 
feelings of pleasure or pain that his moral conduct is to be grounded, but 
upon his deepest and most comprehensive thought concerning his rela- 
tions to society. Such consideration will usually issue, in the mind of a 
thinker who does not for some special reason bar out theology, in a ref- 
erence to the “* Power-not-ourselves that makes for righteousness.” So 
Dr. Bixby declares: ‘“ Our conscience is rightly understood only when it 
is recognized as the voice of the spiritual nature inwoven with our whole 
personality. And that personality must be looked upon as a part of a 
grander spiritual whole. . . . We may look upon the moral laws, there- 
fore, as the vital reactions of the plastic organization of humanity to 
the constantly repeated impressions of the righteous Cosmic Life in 
which man is environed, emerging at length in human consciousness 
in the forms of intuition of duty and the rightful supremacy of the 
higher motives over the lower; and the enlightened conscience we 
may regard as an expression in the human soul of the Divine Con- 
sciousness.” 

Substantially, and also in most points of detail, we regard Dr. Bixby’s 
criticism of Mr. Spencer and his own positive construction as unimpeach- 
able. The great service which Mr. Spencer has rendered to the thought 
of this generation should not blind even his strongest admirers to the 
fact that no man can be equally effective in all parts of such a universal 
scheme as Mr. Spencer has projected. In the direction of ethics Mr. 
Spencer’s shortcomings have been pointed out by thinkers of more au- 
thority and more cautious in their statements in a field which they have 
made especially their own. If any one should wish even a more striking 
instance of Mr. Spencer’s inconsistency as an evolutionist it may be 
found in his disposition toward the social discussions of the present time ; 
he virtually denies the propriety of the modern State developing into 
something more complex and widely efficient than a State which simply 
keeps the peace between man and man and performs a few other com- 
paratively simple functions. This view we hold to be entirely incom- 
patible with the system of evolution in the political field, and it seems 
to us due to Mr. Spencer’s prejudices rather than to his philosophy. So 
in his ethical scheme, he has really retained the comparatively rude 
standard of pleasure and pain erected by Bentham, and has coolly put 
aside the phenomena of morals, inward and outward, which represent in 
fact the highest development of the moral nature in humanity. 

Mr. Spencer appears to us, however, to be more consistent than his 
critic in respect to the probable prehistoric origin of the moral nature of 
man. Dr. Bixby holds that the moral sense is incapable of analysis. 
It may, indeed, defy analysis at the present time, so many are the ele- 
ments entering into it; yet a consistent evolutionist, holding to the de- 
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velopment of mankind from a lower grade of life, must inevitably seek 
to trace the origin of the moral nature backward from stage to stage 
until, apparently, everything which we should now call distinctively moral 
has disappeared. -Yet even here Dr. Bixby could more easily mend his 
position than Mr. Spencer, by withdrawing his expressions concerning 
the incapacity of the moral sense of decomposition into simpler elements, 
and maintaining that the moral evolution depends upon constant acces- 
sions of life in man from the Universal Spirit of all life. How, in fact, 
the higher ever comes into, or is evolved from, or accompanies the lower, 
is the constant puzzle of all evolution. The lower does not include the 
higher, as Mr. Spencer would so often seem to imply. But whence does 
the higher element come? This is a question we cannot answer; but 
we are fully justified in saying that, however it comes and however it 
works, it enters into the steadfast process of natural development, and is 
just as natural as the lower to which it joins itself, and which henceforth 
must ever be held subordinate to the higher. 

It is from the standpoint of those who seek to be rigidly consistent 
with the idea of evolution, then, that we accept Dr. Bixby’s chief criti- 
cisms upon Mr. Spencer for his inconsistency, and in turn make something 
of the same complaint against Dr. Bixby himself! But we cannot close 
without commending this little volume, full of sound thought vigorously 
expressed, to every student of the moral evolution of mankind. 

Nicuotas P. Gruman. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Translated by CHARLES ELroT 
Norton. Vols. I., Hell; and II., Purgatory. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25 each. 


In the endeavor to unite the nations divided by the ancient Nimrod, 


By whose evil thought 
One language in the world is not still used, 

many great minds have employed themselves with the translation into 
diverse tongues of the poetic masterpieces of the world. Among such 
labors in the cause of universal letters an important place belongs to 
adequate prose versions. Until now, such a rendering has been lacking 
to the “ Divina Commedia.” It has been reserved for Professor Norton to 
supply the want; and these volumes prove how fortunately the occasion 
and the artist are met. The task could hardly have been better per- 
formed, whether we have in mind faithful accuracy, beauty of diction, or 
felicity of style, always restrained within the limits of pure prose. 

We by no means believe, however, with Professor Norton, that in all 
previous versions “substance is sacrificed for form’s sake.” Our belief 
is continually confirmed that Longfellow’s translation is, and will remain, 
the definitive English text, in which all the claims of substance, form, and 
spirit are balanced, and, as far as possible, equitably satisfied by means 
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of the rare sympathy and sense of beauty that distinguished the most 
widely known of American poets. Of poetry one may say in the words 
of Tasso, 
Thou art only by thyself expressed, 

for its atmosphere and its technical resources are special prerogatives. 
For example, the constructions of the original Italian of the “ Commedia,” 
differing by frequent inversions, or by other peculiarities from the manner 
of prose, could, in most cases, be imitated in Longfellow’s verse. Pro- 
fessor Norton in his translation has rightly maintained the mode of 
natural and unforced English speech. At the same time it appears to 
us arbitrary and unjust to compare these two renderings, in prose and in 
poetry, as if the arts were in all things parallel. Better and truer is 
the judgment that assigns to the versions of Longfellow and of Professor 
Norton the first rank, each in its own department. 

The opportunity tempts us to define somewhat the privileges and the 
duties of prose and verse as means of translation. The two main prin- 
ciples, moral and artistic, are in both cases the same: Fidelity and 
Beauty. But their application must vary according as the language used 
is rhythmic or non-rhythmic. The translator should — and this is espe- 
cially true if his task be the “ Commedia” — accept as his motto: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt renounce.” First of all, he must efface himsclf, becoming only a 
transparent, colorless medium for the original work. Great artists as 
they are, it is not probable that Mr. Swinburne or Mr. William Morris 
would succeed in a version of the “ Commedia.” The first writer would be 
likely to impede, with magnificent caparison of purple and gold alliter- 
ation and rhyme, the pace of Dante’s verb and noun that run together 
like a pair of superb horses. The latter, who has, indeed, declared that 
of heaven and hell he has no power to sing, would probably chant in 
Northern idiom a new Edda which would bring the divine poem too 
close to the visions of St. Brandan and Drithelm, and other medieval 
imaginings, which certain commentators like to raise from the shades in 
order to account for the genius of Dante. If in prose, instead of Dr. 
John Carlyle with his warm and sincere idiom, it had been his famous 
brother who had set himself to translate the Inferno, what acrid whiffs of 
peat-reek would have flavored the smoke of the City of Dis! 

The fidelity of the poet in translation is one thing, and that of the 
prosaist is another. Yet no one is bound to attempt the impossible ; and 
in this category, for all practical purposes, may be reckoned the im- 
portation of the terza rima. For the sake of this, indeed, substance 
would need to be slain on the altar of form. The Italian language, sin- 
gularly rich in rhymes and plastic in construction, is always ready to 
rise into song ; in English the rhymes are few and hard, and the idiom is 
inflexible and resistant. The delightful assonances of the Italian vocab- 
ulary — terse in significance while their accents delay upon the ear — 
ean be braided smoothly as Tuscan straw in the intricate texture of the 
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terza rima ; the monosyllables of the Anglo-Saxon hold themselves apart 
with true English insularity. Rhythm, not rhyme, is the presiding 
genius of English versification ; therefore we may conclude that blank 
verse, as adopted by Longfellow, is the form which is most intimately 
and elastically the representative of the original poem, as it retains the 
metre and remits the rhyme, while it follows sensitively the Dantean word 
and construction. To us Longfellow’s version stands in its grace and 
simplicity as the supreme and perdurable rendering in English poetry ; it 
leaves to the ambition of versifiers only competitive experiments in ¢erza 
rima, — agile attempts to reach the unattainable apple that hangs on the 
topmost bough of the tree of translation. 

Two errors, in especial, vitiate the popular judgment on translations of 
the “Commedia.” One of these is ignorance of the genius and the times 
of Dante, that would have him different from what he really was, and that 
formerly took pleasure in the frigid ornament of Cary’s inexact and feeble 
version. But this is already in quick process of correction through the 
study and researches of modern criticism. The other mistake is the 
inartistic tendency to make an easy show of knowledge in comparisons 
which, in themselves illogical, prove nothing, as when one sets side by side 
the verse and the prose translations of some famous passage — usually 
the episode of Francesca or Count Ugolino, since the ordinary reader of 
Dante rarely traverses the entire Inferno, or comes out “to re-behold the 
stars.” Such lyric moments are indeed a perfect test of poetry ; but in 
prose they can do little more than show the good-will of the translator, 
and his fine recognition at once of the spirit of the original and of the 
limitation of his own literary instrument. 

This, in a few words, is the whole duty of the prose translator ; and here 
is the reason for admiring Professor Norton’s work, unsurpassable in its 
own line. The more we read it, the more profound is the satisfaction 
we feel in the large quality of its devotion to Dante, in the pure and sus- 
tained beauty of its idiom, its careful attention to details, and the direct 
and persuasive manner in which it carries onward the story of the pilgrim- 
age of the Florentine spokesman of humanity. The continually occur- 
ring felicities of Professor Norton’s work delightfully surprise the reader, 
however great may have been the expectation founded upon a knowledge 
of the exact learning and the subtly finished style of the foremost Dante 
scholar in America. His effects are so legitimate, and are made with such 
apparent ease, that the work seems less a formal translation than a voice 
affectionately taking the words from the lips of Dante and reporting them, 
yet warm with the prophet’s breath, to people speaking another tongue. 
Among the advantages of prose, this cordial directness is one of the chief. 
Another is the continuity of appeal, unbroken by the divisions and the 
capitalization of verse, which it makes to the eye; the story may be read 
without attention to the artistic form. 

Professor Norton modestly says that, if Dr. Carlyle’s prose version of 
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the “ Commedia” had been completed, he would not himself have under- 
taken the task. We may then thank the previous translator, not only for 
that which he did, but also for that which he left undone. Excellent as 
his work was and especially creditable for his day,—less critieal and 
less devoted to research for the truth concerning Dante than our own, — 
a comparison of a fragment of Dr. Carlyle’s version with the parallel 
rendering by Professor Norton will prove how well repaid is the long 





waiting for this entire prose translation of the “Commedia.” 


We will 


take as an example the Apology of Fortune (Inferno, vii. 67-96) :— 


CARLYLE. 


“ Master,” I said to him, “now tell 
me also: this Fortune, of which thou 
hintest to me ; what is she that has the 
good things of the world thus within 
her claws ?” 

And he to me: “O foolish crea- 
tures, how great is this ignorance that 
falls upon ye! Now I wish thee to 
receive my judgment of her. He 
whose wisdom is transcendent over all, 
made the heavens and gave them 
guides ; so that every part may shine 
to every part, equally distributing the 
light. In like manner, for worldly 
splendors, he ordained a general min- 
ister and guide; to change betimes 
the vain possessions, from people to 
people and from one kindred to an- 
other, beyond the hindrance of human 
wisdom. Hence one people commands, 
another languishes ; obeying her sen- 
tence, which is hidden like the serpent 
in the grass. Your knowledge cannot 
withstand her. She provides, judges, 
and maintains her kingdom, as the 
other gods do theirs. Her permuta- 
tions have no truce. Necessity makes 
her be swift, so oft come things requir- 
ing change. This is she who is so 
much reviled, even by those who ought 
to praise her, when blaming her wrong- 
ly and with evil words. But she is 
in bliss, and hears it not. With the 
other Primal Creatures joyful, she 
wheels her sphere and tastes her bless- 
edness.” 


NorrTon. 


‘* Master,” said I to him, “ now tell 
me further ; this Fortune, on which 
thou touchest for me, what is it, that 
hath the goods of the world so in its 
clutches ?” 

And he to me: “O creatures fool- 
ish, how great is that ignorance that 
harms you! I would have thee now 
take in my judgment of her. He 
whose wisdom transcendeth all made 
the heavens,and gave them their guides, 
so that every part on every part doth 
shine, equally distributing the light. 
In like wise for the splendors of the 
world, He ordained a general ministress 
and guide, who should ever and anon 
transfer the vain goods from race to 
race, and from one blood to another, 
beyond the resistance of human wit. 
Wherefore one race rules, and the 
other languishes, pursuant to her judg- 
ment, which is occult as the snake in 
the grass. Your wisdom hath no with- 
standing of her: she provides, judges 
and maintains her realm, as theirs the 
other gods. Her permutations have 
no truce ; necessity compels her to be 
swift, so often cometh he who obtains 
aturn. Thisis she who is so set upon 
the cross, even by those who ought to 
give her praise, giving her blame amiss 
and ill report. But she is blessed and 
hears this not. With the other Pri- 
mal Creatures glad she turns her 
sphere, and blessed she rejoices.” 


In the swiftly revolving harmony of this version, with its apt instinct 
for choosing either a Latin or a Saxon word, and its singular purity of 
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idiom, we recognize the distinction of Professor Norton’s manner. Other 
passages might be cited to show the translator’s power, such as the view 
of the City of Dis, the coming of the Messo, and the narrative of Ulysses, 
from the Hell; or from the Purgatory, the speech of Sordello, the in- 
cisions of the first ledge, the appearance of Matilda, or the mystical 
triumph of the Griffin. The appreciation of the range and quality of 
Professor Norton’s work may however be safely left to the general 
reader, with these mere indications. In the Purgatory, it appears to us 
that the translator’s hand is even firmer and surer than in the first can- 
ticle, and his play of thought still more free and sympathetic. We await 
with high anticipation his handling of the extreme difficulties of the 
Paradise. 

While admiring the general and the particular beauties of this version, 
we have marked a few questionable points, mostly in the first book. 
Ombrare (Inf. ii. 48) means, instead of “to grow dusk,” to shy, as a 
horse. In the inscription over the infernal gate (iii. 11) it may be 
hypercriticism to observe the equivoque of the adjective and verb “last” 
as a translation of duro, “remain or endure ” — an effect heightened by 
the previous words “ before me.” The next duro (iii. 12), “ hard,” con- 
tains, indeed, one of Dante’s own Janus-faced intentions, which could 
have been: preserved by literal translation. If we read that Achilles 
fought with love (v. 65), the flash of association which pictures him sulk- 
ing in his tent is lost to us. Pluto, the great enemy (vi. 115), is to be 
identified with Plutus, god of riches, and, perhaps, in this sense the 
source of all evil; while Plutone, Pluto, Dis, or, in his character of An- 
tichrist, Lucifer, is stationed at the very bottom of the pit (Inf. xxxiv.). 
By a literal version of “new,” instead of “strange” roots (xiii. 73), 
more historic clearness would be given to the image of Pier delle Vigne’s 
punishment. One would like to hear the sweet repetition (xix. 30-31) 
literally rendered, when Virgil tenderly lays down the burden tenderly 
borne. Spola (xx. 122) is not the “spool” which gives thread to the 
needle, but the shuttle of the weaver ; so that in the original three various 
images appear of the first industries of the sibyls. Vapors, rather than 
flames, inhabit low lands ; and a vapor it was that should be drawn from 
Val di Magra (xxiv. 145). In the nervous and brilliant rendering of 
the horrible duality of man and serpent (xxv. 50-75) a distinction by 
the use of the pronouns “he” and “it” would have made the passage 
still clearer to the understanding. 

In the Purgatory, we notice that Professor Norton follows the reading 
sposandomi in the speech of Pia. He has good reason for this, no 
doubt ; yet it seems to us characteristic of Dante that the whole history 
of the poor woman should be compressed in those few lines (v. 133-136). 
Of Santafiora he reads “‘ how dark it is” com’ é scura, instead of si cura 
or sicura, the literal or the ironical reference to its government; for this 
reading also he probably has cause. Pregio (xxvi. 125) is less the “ prize” 
than the merit which procures the award. 
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It is very much easier to count the interrogation points than the ad- 
miration marks which have punctuated our reading of Professor Norton’s 
work. Compact and admirably lucid is the brief exposition of the de- 
sign of the “ Commedia” which he makes in his preface ; and his annota- 
tions, more numerous to the Purgatory than to the Hell, are always 
valuable and free from finespun theories. America can now congratulate 
itself upon having produced the best translations, in prose and in poetry, 
which have been or are likely to be made of the “ Divina Commedia.” As 
a result of this new version by Professor Norton in an idiom not too 
remote from the every-day usages of language, and telling a plain story 
divested of the poetic garb, we look for an immediate and evident increase 
of popular interest in the life and work of Dante Alighieri. In such an 
effect the devotion of the translator will have its most appropriate and 
acceptable reward. 


E. Cavazza. 


The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. HumpHry Warp. New York: 

Macmillan & Co. $1.00. 

Mrs. Ward’s second important novel has naturally been received not 
only with great curiosity, but with a critical spirit justified by the great 
expectations aroused by “ Robert Elsmere.” Those who declared three 
years ago that this last book announced the arrival of a novelist of the 
highest rank, capable of greater things, have had their prophecy fulfilled 
in this strong, artistic and profound story, which is in reality the history 
of the education of a human soul. They, indeed, who read fiction simply 
for entertainment, as a diversion from the serious work of life or from 
themselves, will say at once that “ David Grieve” is far too long, and 
certainly a shortening of the book by one third or one fourth would have 
added to its effect. The minute detail of the first part and of such later 
chapters as those which describe the visit of David Grieve and Lucy to 
Lord Duffield’s country seat are not wholly defensible, even when one 
makes allowance for the large canvas which Mrs. Ward had a perfect 
right to choose, and every inch of which she has painted with the utmost 
care. There is, indeed, not a single loose or slip-shod sentence in the 
book. The whole novel stands high above even the majority of the best 
novels of the day in its distinction of style. 

It is true, again, that after the natural charm of the first part describ- 
ing the “ Childhood” of David and Lucy in Derbyshire; the more in- 
tellectual and emotional interest of the second part devoted to. David's 
sanguine “ Youth” in Manchester; and the strong presentation of the 
‘Storm and Stress” period in Paris, the fourth book, “ Maturity,” which 
shows David Grieve married and doing his comparatively unambitious 

= work of life as a manufacturer and quiet social reformer, and his wife’s 


sickness and death, will seem to some an anti-climax. But Mrs. Ward 
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may almost be said to have addressed in these four books four audiences ; 
at least, there are four distinct sets of people who will find each book of 
“ David Grieve ” especially appealing to them. Her justification is to 
be found, however, in the fact that this is the history of a human life as 
it may actually have befallen, and more than one human life has its 
storms of passion in its early years, which subside into a deep, quiet and 
sympathetic manhood like that of David Grieve, the manufacturer and 
the student. From beginning to end this book has an air of actuality ; 
nowhere is there a tone of unreality heard, and we read it as if it were a 
strict biography. We must, of course, grant to the author the right to 
show Louie Grieve what she was meant to be — an exceptional and al- 
most abnormal being, a moral idiot, in short, compact of selfishness and 
wild animal instincts. The one point where we find the air of reality 
most absent from the work is where Mrs. Ward makes Lucy Grieve die 
of a disease almost as exceptional as the character of Louie. It is not 
an offense against the truth of things that Louie Grieve should slay her- 
self as her mother had done before ; the terrible force of heredity, or, 
in other words, the tyranny of temperament, is one of the three or four 
motifs of the book, and Louie Grieve is supposed to have inherited, almost 
without any admixture of her father’s good qualities, the purely selfish 
and sensual temperament of her mother. But the novelist should not 
accumulate exceptional events or characters; and, for our part, while not 
asking for a purely conventional end to any novel, we think that David 
Grieve might well have been left in the enjoyment of that happiness 
with Lucy his wife which came for a short time after years of marriage, 
when at length they really knew and deeply loved each other. Mrs. 
Ward should beware of a stereotyped close to her novels, in which ac- 
counts of long sickness and death-bed scenes, however faithfully and 
powerfully she may describe these, are a prominent feature. Evidently 
she desired to bring her hero into the way of faith and trust through the 
deep waters of affliction; but was it not, perhaps, an injustice to such a 
noble character to make him suffer so deeply in his own personal ex- 
perience that he might attain to fundamental peace? His other experi- 
ences, apart from his wife’s death, were surely tragical enough, and his 
soul was sufficiently sympathetic to draw from other lives the blessings 
of a healing and lasting inspiration to a noble life. If Lucy had been 
allowed to live, and the novel had closed with David in a happy home, 
the book would have struck a more natural balance between joy and 
sorrow than it now holds. Certainly, as it stands, it is not pessimistic, 
but it is sombre, and the mingling in our human lot of happiness with 
woe, of brightness with gloom, is not here in its usual measure. In Mrs. 
Ward’s next novel one may hope that she will dwell more upon the hap- 
pier aspects of life. We do not mean that she should represent the deep 
and thoughtful characters in whom she delights as altogether content, 
leaving them superficially happy: but such persons, as well as the great 
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crowd of the mediocre and the commonplace, have some rights in the 
hands of the novelist, and they should not be dismissed with very short 
ration of felicity ! 

If one were to characterize “ The History of David Grieve” in a few 
words, one might almost say that it is the teachings of Matthew Arnold 
in the form of a novel. Mrs. Ward has, of course, been deeply in- 
fluenced by her great uncle’s writings on Christianity and the Bible, and 
David Grieve’s utterances on these subjects are such as one would expect 
from the writer of “‘ Robert Elsmere.” But just as much in her handling 
of the marriage question, a central topic in the book, Mrs. Ward is true 
to the Arnold doctrine. David Grieve going to Paris with that strong 
but hitherto latent impulse to have his fling, which his Celtic blood gave 
him, felt there “a goading and intoxicating freedom. His country lay 
in the background of his mind as the symbol of all dull convention and 
respectability. He was in a land of intelligence, where nothing is pre- 
judged and all experiments are open.” With no sense of sin in his heart 
and not a shred of theology in his thought, and fired with the eloquence 
of the French Romantics, he plunges into the sea of passion, thinking 
only of his own personal happiness, regardless of the burden laid upon 
him by his sister, and giving full swing and play to the sensuous and 
purely intellectual powers of his young manhood. He tries /’union libre, 
the doctrine preached to-day by many shallow sentimentalists in England 
and these United States. But the workman’s wife, whom he meets in 
his distress in Paris after Elise Delaunay has deserted him, knows bet- 
ter. “ Le mariage, c’est la justice! it is nothing but that. It is not what 
the priests say — oh! not at all. But it strikes me like that —c’est la 
justice ; it is nothing but that!” Mr. Ancrum, despite his own sorrow- 
ful experience, urges upon David “ the pathetic unalterable claim of mar- 
riage” in these words, which David’s Anglo-Saxon conscience cannot deny : 


David, that is the question of a fool. Were you and she the first man and 
woman in the world that ever loved? That ’s always the way ; each man 
imagines the matter is still for his deciding, and he can no more decide it than 
he can tamper with the fact that fire burns or water drowns. All these cen- 
turies the human animal has fought with the human soul. And step by step 
the soul has registered her victories. She has won them only by feeling for 
the law and finding it — marriage, the family, the State, the Church. Neglect 
them, and you sink into the quagmire from which the soul of the race has been 
for generations struggling to save you. Dispute them! overthrow them — yes, 
if youean! You have about as much chance with them as you have with the 
other facts and laws amid which you live — physical or chemical or biological. 


In later years David comes to recognize the fundamental justification of 
monogamy, which Goethe well called the greatest victory that human 
nature has won over the sensual man. 

Mrs. Ward has traced in a masterly way the long history of David 
Grieve’s religion — the actual faith and unfaith of his central being. True 
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to the saying she quotes: “To dissent no longer with the heat of a nar- 
row antipathy, but with the quiet of a large sympathy ’” — she describes 
him with equal justice under the influence of the revivalist, and under 
the fascination of Voltaire or Bishop Berkeley, listening to Mr. Ancrum’s 
searching gospel or docile to his own sad experience. The living voice 
of religion spoke to David for the first time in that interview with Mr. 
Ancrum after his return from Paris; and a few years later, he writes, 
after attending the Christmas Eve service at St. Damian’s: “ The legend 
of Bethlehem and the mythology of the Trinity are no longer matters of 
particular interest or debate with me. .. . After a period of three fourths 
assent, followed by one lasting over years of critical analysis and con- 
troversial reading, I have passed of late into a conception of Christianity 
far more positive, fruitful and human than I have yet held. I would 
fain believe it the Christianity of the future. But the individual must 
beware lest he wrap his personal thinking in phrases too large for it.” 
David Grieve often expresses that deep interest in critical questions re- 
lating to the New Testament and early Christian history which Mrs. 
Ward herself feels, and to which she has given so thoroughly elevated and 
intellectual expression in her previous writings. ‘This is the faith to 
which he attains: ‘“‘ That the spiritual principle in nature and man exists 
and governs; that the mind cannot be explained out of anything but 
itself ; that the human consciousness derives from a universal conscious- 
ness, and is thereby capable both of knowledge and of goodness ; that 
the phenomena and history of conscience are the highest revelation of 
God ; that we are called to codperation in a divine work, and in spite of 
pain and sin may find ground for an infinite trust, covering the riddle 
of the individual lot, in the history and character of that work in man, 
so far as it has gone—these things are deeper and deeper realities to 
me. They govern my life; they give me peace; they breathe to me 
hope.” But the religion of sorrow will not allow David Grieve to “see 
God” before the night of Lucy’s death. “His whole life and hers 
passed before him ; and in his mind there hovered perpetually the image 
of the potter and the wheel. He and she —the Hand so unfaltering, so 
divine had bound them there, through resistance and anguish unspeaka- 
ble. And now for him there was only a sense of absolute surrender and 
submission, which in this hour of agony and exaltation rose steadily into 
the ecstasy — ay, the vision of faith! In the pitying love which had 
absorbed his being he had known that ‘ best’ at last whereat his craving 
youth had grasped ; and losing himself wholly had found his God.” 

The distinction of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s mind appears not only in her 
treatment of marriage and of religion, dogmatic or personal, but also in 
her treatment of such a question as socialism. She is quite free from that 
irrational and almost purely sentimental surrender to socialism which has 
characterized so many men and women of letters in recent years. She 
has too much respect for the private character to seek the regeneration 
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of the world in any other direction than the elevation of persons. Thus 
David Grieve says after he has been explaining to his wife the system 
of division of profits with the employees which he practices in his manu- 
factory : — 


Socialism, as a system, seems to me, at any rate, to strike down and weaken 
the most precious thing in the world, that on which the whole of civilized life 
and progress rests — the spring of will and conscience in the individual. So- 
cialism as a spirit, as an influence, is as old as organized thought — and from 
the beginning it has forced us to think of the many when otherwise we should 
have sunk in thinking of the one. But, as a modern dogmatism, it is like 
other dogmatisms. The new truth of the future will emerge from it as a bud 
from its sheath, taking here and leaving there. 


In a review like “The New World” one need make no apology for 
devoting so much space to a great work of fiction of this serious strain. 
“David Grieve” will excite far less religious discussion than its pre- 
decessor ; but, beyond a doubt, “ Robert Elsmere ” has had an immense 
effect upon the mind of the English-speaking public to modify their views 
of the nature of the New Testament, the office and influence of Jesus, gnd 
the real weight of the prevailing creeds. This effect will be enlarged and 
deepened by “ The History of David Grieve ;” much less theological, it is 
true throughout to the faith which Robert Elsmere himself attained. 
David Grieve comes to it by a far different road, and his religious move- 
ment is one of general progress and deepening of faith after an unbeliev- 
ing youth. The greatest obstacle to the spread of thoroughly rational 
and truly edifying views of religion, and of Christianity in particular, is 
the altogether natural distrust of their effect upon life. When a great 
novelist like Mrs. Ward sets before us, with every token of reality, a 
noble personality like David Grieve, who has lived for years in the ac- 
ceptance of convictions supposed to be immoral and faith-destroying, her 
influence will be even greater than she can exert by the strongest account 
of change of mind in a clergyman, who must always remain to the great 
world, in some sense, a “ professional.” Few, we believe, can resist such 
ethical intensity as speaks in this passage from David Grieve’s journal : — 

A world athirst for preaching, and nothing simple or clear to preach — 
when once the miracle-child of Bethlehem had been dispossessed. And now it 
is daylight-plain to me that in the simplest act of loving self-surrender there 
is the germ of all faith, the essence of all lasting religion. Quicken human 
service, purify and strengthen human love, and have no fear but that the con- 
science will find its God! For all the time this quickening and this purifica- 
tion are His work in thee. Around thee are the institutions, the ideals, the 
knowledge and beliefs, ethical or intellectual, in which that work, that life, 
have been so far fragmentarily and partially realized. Submit thyself and 
press forward. Thou knowest well what it means to be better— more pure, 
more loving, more self-denying. And in thy struggle to be all these, God 
cometh to thee and abides. . . . But the greatest of these is love ! 

Nicuoias P. GinMan. 
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Recollections and Letters of Ermest Renan. Translated from the 


French by Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
$1.50. 


M. Renan seems to have determined to make as light as possible in 
his case the labors of those literary scavengers 


Who rake the sweepings of the artist’s room 
And pile them on his tomb. 


He has swept his own study, and we have here a basketful of scraps. 
He makes no disguises, but describes with perfect frankness the genesis of 
his book. His publisher wanted a volume in the style of his “ Souvenirs,” 
interesting for everybody, simple and personal. Moreover, his friend 
Jules Sandeau had said to him, when he protested that the publie might 
tire of his confidences, ‘‘ No, Renan, the public will always be glad when 
you talk about yourself.” The volume collected in response to these sug- 
gestions is the most trivial that M. Renan has ever offered to an in- 
dulgent world. Several of the letters and speeches add less to the value 
thgn to the bulk of the volume, and, though they have touches of his 
characteristic quality, they exhibit him in a new light, — as straining after 
those amusing things which generally seem as easy for him as his natural 
breath. But the book justifies itself by what remains when these matters 
are thrown aside —a few judgments of persons, Hugo, About, George 
Sand, Cousin; the preface of the volumes and the two concluding papers, 
one a review of Amiel, the other called (though the reason does not ap- 
pear) “A Philosophical Examination of Conscience.” These have all 
the delicacy, wit, and charm which we expect from M. Renan, in a style 
so perfect even in the translation that it seems as if it could not be better 
in the original, while yet it is. 

Only in the pages of Heine and Voltaire does one find such wicked 
paltering as there is here, such dainty blagphemies, and never in them is 
there such fundamental levity. The innuendoes of Gibbon compared with 
M. Renan’s are clumsy and sedate. The judgments of particular persons 
are marvels of felicity, and have the merit of sincerity. Even when M. 
Renan is writing directly to Gustave Flaubert in praise of his “Temp- 
tation of Saint Anthony ” we have this candid phrase: “ Place a flower 
on these manure-heaps, as you did in ‘Madame Bovary.’” Speaking of 
Hugo and Voltaire together, in the article on Hugo, M. Renan concludes, 
“ They took pleasure in the words which you employ: they avoided the 
mistake of many subtle minds which, in order not to speak like the 
eredulous centuries, wear themselves out in seeking synonyms for God.” 
M. Renan does not do this. He talks of God and of the Heavenly 
Father, as if he believed in them as real existences, which he does not do 
atall. This fact relieves his page of a good deal that would be blasphemy 
if he had any real belief. A pious person writes him every three months 
“There is a hell.” He would like to be sure of that, preferring hell to 
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nothingness. But he imagines, that if the Eternal were to send him to 
that bad place he would succeed in escaping it. “I would send up 
to my Creator a supplication that would make Him smile. The course of 
reasoning by which I would prove to Him that it was through his fault 
that I was damned would be so subtle that He would find difficulty in 
replying to it.” For a believer this kind of talk would be remarkable, but 
M. Renan’s God is but the plaything of his Epicurean imagination. He 
says the prettiest things about Him; he has some pages of prayers to 
Him of men and women in parallel columns, the women promising Him 
that they will talk nonsense to the men when they need it. 

In the final essay M. Renan gives the most complete disclosure of his 
thought concerning God that he has ever made, and it is “that in the 
universe which is accessible to our experience we do not observe and 
never have observed any passing fact that proceeds from a will, or from 
wills, superior to man.” Nevertheless “ Everything is possible — even 
God.” Only, if there is one, He is the God of some other universe — not 
ours. M. Renan’s speculations upon “other universes” would be amus- 
ing in their agility but for the abyss upon the edge of which they dance 
and sing. Generally the atheist and agnostic in our time takes his re- 
venge in an ethical intensity which shames the common ethics of the 
Christian world. But M. Renan’s ethics are as skeptical as his theology. 
“On this matter one makes bets; one draws lots; in reality one knows 
nothing. . . . We must listen to the higher voices, but in such a manner 
that, in ease the second hypothesis prove the true one, we may not be 
too thoroughly duped.” A writer must be very bright, very witty, very 
amusing, to infect us with his own genial optimism on such a basis of un- 
reality and make-believe as this. As we go on, the superficial gayety 
only makes the general impression more completely depressing. We look 
upon a smiling, laughing mask, and know that it conceals a countenance 
that is wholly sick and sad. We recognize that the optimism of the 
writer is merely a matter of temperament; that it has no justification in 
the process of his thought. Thoreau thought that atheism might be 
comparatively popular with God. Yes, certainly it must be in compari- 
son with a sentimentalism which takes his name upon its lips while mind 
and heart are far from Him. 

Joun W. CHapwick. 


Der Prophet Iesaia, fiir die fiinfte Auflage erklirt von Dr. AuGust 
DILtMAnN, ord. Professor der Theologie zu Berlin. Leipzig : Verlag von 
S. Hirzel. 


Just after completing his commentary on the Hexateuch, Professor 
Dillmann, urged by repeated requests from the publisher and by his own 
interest in the subject itself, undertook this edition of Knobel’s “ Tesaia.” 
It is only, however, in a few archzological details that he retains Knobel’s 
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words. This is in reality, then, a new book, marked by the same pains- 
taking accuracy and marvelous oriental and theological learning that 
make Professor Dillmann’s Hexateuch by far the greatest commentary on 
the subject. 

In the introduction Professor Dillmann gives first a critical survey of 
the chronological and historical setting of Isaiah’s life and activity ; and 
then follows a detailed characterization of the prophet’s work. To the 
full discussion of the critical problems we can only refer here. The com- 
mentator takes chapters i—xxxv. and xl.—lxvi. to be the two main divi- 
sions of the book, separated by the historical section xxxvi.—xxxix. The 
second main division, a book by itself, is referred to an unknown 
author at the end of the Babylonian exile. The historical section is not by 
Isaiah ; it was written long after his time. That the writer of this 
section was not contemporary with the events he narrates, Professor 
Dillmann holds to be fully established by what is said of the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s army, and of the sun-dial, together with the definiteness 
of the predictions in xxxvii. 7, and xxxviii. 5, which shows them to be 
“oracula post eventum.” The announcement, too, of the assassination 
of Sennacherib in the year 681 B. c. is far removed from the time of 
Isaiah, and in connection with xxxvii. 7 it points to a time when the 
years that elapsed between the king’s home-coming and his murder were 
no longer remembered. 

It is, then, only in the first section of the book that writings by Isaiah 
are to be found. And of course not all of this section is ascribed to the 
prophet. Chapter xii., for example, Professor Dillmann takes to be a 
post-exilian addition to the chapters preceding. Verses 15-18 of chap. 
ter xxiii. are assigned to the same post-exilian date. In his discussion of 
the section xxiv.—xxvii., the critic, after showing that the style and the 
language are unlike Isaiah, goes on to determine the question of date, 
concluding that in accordance with the eschatological expectations ex- 
pressed in the passage, one might assign it to the fourth century, “aber 
die Andeutungen xxvi., 13-19 passen nur in die 6-7 ersten Decennien 
des neuen Jerusalems ; auch xxvii., 9 u. 1 zeigen dass die Verhiltnisse der 
vorexilischen Zeit noch nicht zu weit im Hintergrund liegen. Mdglich- 
erweise kénnen xxiv., 4-13 die Kriege u. Unruhen unter Cambyses u. 
Darius im Auge haben.” To the period of the exile are assigned, among 
other passages, xiii. 1-xiv. 23; xxi. 1-10; xxxiv.—xxxv. 

A particularly helpful feature of this commentary is its careful tracing 
of the content and development of the thought through the various pro- 
phecies. The book is a marvel of compactness ; and in its amplitude of 
theological, linguistic, historical, critical, and archeological learning, and 
its exact references to the sources in all these directions, it is such a 
book as scholars expect from Professor Dillmann: to say this is eulogy 
enough. 


G. R. Freeman. 





